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PREFACE 


Sand is one of the most abundant substances in the world ; its 
present and possible uses are multitudinous, and far greater than 
is generally realised, for, notwithstanding their abundance and 
usefulness, sands have been studied to a very limited extent. 
Like the clays, which are so complex in structure that few chemists 
care to study them, and consist of such small particles that geologists 
and mineralogists can only investigate their properties with the 
greatest difficulty, sands have largely been neglected by the Univer¬ 
sities, and most users of sands have had neither the facilities nor 
the training to investigate them as fully as is desirable. This 
neglect, until comparatively recent years, of the systematic study 
of sands and other detrital sediments is the more unfortunate as 
many of them are of great commercial importance. It is now being 
increasingly realised that this branch of natural science presents a 
very wide field which, if developed, will prove of untold value to 
the many industries connected with such materials. 

Special mention should, however, be made of Professor P. G. H. 
Boswell’s Memoirs on Sands suitable for Glass-making (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), and Refractory Sands for Furnace and Foundry 
Purposes (Taylor & Francis), which are excellent examples of 
the valuable work in applied science which can be done by an able 
investigator acting under the auspices of a Government Department 
in connection with a subject of this nature. 

These and numerous papers by other investigators naturally cover 
only certain aspects of the subject, and, as there is no book in the 
English language which deals with the subject of sands and crushed 
siliceous rocks in all its aspects, it has, hitherto, been impossible for 
any owner of sand to ascertain readily for what purposes his material 
is suitable. Similarly, users of sand and allied materials have not 
been able, without an excessive amount of labour, to ascertain the 
most likely sources of material suitable for their requirements, or to 
consider whether methods of treatment extensively used in other 
industries may be applied with advantage to sand. 
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The purpose of the present volumes is to summarise in a con¬ 
venient form such geological, chemical, and mineralogical informa¬ 
tion on sands as is likely to prove of value to those engaged in the 
digging, sale, and many uses of these materials, and special attention 
has been paid to the properties which are respectively desirable and 
harmful in sands used in various industries. It is hoped that, by 
this means, sellers may find suitable and possibly unexpected 
purchasers, and users may ascertain what to look for and what to 
avoid when ordering supplies of sand. 

As the nature of the many sands cannot be rightly understood 
unless their geological origin is appreciated, the various modes in 
which sands have been formed are described somewhat fully. 

To facilitate the study of any particular product, and to assist 
those readers whose interest is confined to certain chapters, a small 
amount of repetition has been regarded as permissible, and numerous 
cross-references have been inserted. 

In addition to the information gained in his p>ractice as a con¬ 
sultant on various siliceous materials, the author has, for many years, 
read all the leading British and foreign scientific and technical papers 
dealing with these subjects, and a considerable amount of information 
therein has been included in the present volume. All the relative 
British patent specifications have been examined, and the leading 
features of those which, in the author’s opinion, are of value have 
been mentioned. 

The author has also been greatly assisted by information willingly 
contributed by some of his clients, and by that obtained from a 
large number of other sources, which he has acknowledged as far as 
opportunity permitted. Since the subject covers so wide a field, 
and information concerning it is contained in so many publications 
not readily accessible to the readers for whom this volume is written, 
it has been considered undesirable to give full references, as these 
would occupy a large amount of space without serving any pro¬ 
portionately useful purpose. 

In collecting the information contained in the following pages, 
the author has had the invaluable assistance of Mr. W. L. Emmerson, 
who has also read the proofs; Mr. F. Stones has compiled the 
Index. To both these gentlemen, as well as to other members of 
his staff who have rendered assistance in other ways, the author 
is correspondingly grateful. 

ALFRED B. SEARLE. 

Sheffield. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF SANDS 

Sand is a term commonly used to indicate a material consisting 
of small grains of silica, in the form of quartz or quartzite, or of 
other minerals of a highly siliceous character, though some sands 
(such as those found in mineral placers) may contain very little 
of these constituents. It is also applied occasionally to other 
materials consisting of small irregular particles and possessing an 
appearance somewhat similar to sand. Thus, when firebricks are 
reduced to a moderately coarse powder the product is sometimes 
known as '' brick-sand,” and carborundum when similarly reduced 
to powder is sold as fire-sand.” In this volume, the term '' sand ” 
is used to indicate any loose, detrital, granular material occurring 
in accumulations of various kinds as a result of atmospheric, 
aqueous, chemical, volcanic, or organic action, and of any size 
between 0-01 mm. and 2 mm. (0-0004 in.-0*08 in.) diameter, but a 
few other substances in the form of granular powders are included, 
as they are commonly known as sands.” 

No precise limits can be stated for the size of particles of sand, 
and though the ones just mentioned are usually adopted, there 
must, of necessity, be some amount of liberty, as some materials 
known as sands contain particles less than 0-01 mm., whilst others 
contain particles larger than 2 mm, in diameter. This is particularly 
the case when the term sand ” is also applied to the materials 
obtained by crushing sandstones and other rocks or to those 
obtained as by-products in various industrial processes. 

The following definitions proposed by Seger are generally 
accepted as a standard ” : ^ 

Silt .—All grains between 0-01 mm. and 0-025 mm. in diameter, 
washed out by a stream of water having a velocity of 0-7 mm. per 
second. 

Bust Sand .—All grains from 0-025 to 0-04 mm. diameter which 
are washed out by a stream having a velocity of T5 mm. per second. 

Fine Sand .—^All grains between 0*04 mm. and 0-33 mm. in 
diameter. 

Coarse Sand .—All particles with a diameter above 0-33 mm. 
but less than 2 mm. 

^ The definitions given by other investigators will be found in Chapter V. 
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THE EORMATIOH OE SANDS 


Particles smaller than 0*01 mm. in diameter are usually terj 
day, whilst particles larger than 2 mm. in diameter are classic 
as gravel, the latter name being applied to particles up to 10 u 
in diameter ; for still larger pieces the terms pebbles or stones 
generally used. 

It will be observed that the use of the term sand is lar ' 
based on the physical properties, and particularly on the sizi 
the grains, rather than on the chemical composition of the mate! 
This distinction is important and should be borne in mind, a 
explains why materials of widely different composition and diffai 
from each other in many other respects are all regarded as sand 


THE FORMATION OF SANDS 

Sands are produced by the disintegration of various roclv> 
such natural forces as wind and water, heat and cold, etc. T1 ’ 
may be derived from almost all kinds of rocks, though they usu 
originate from highly siliceous ones. As the nature of a 
depends to a large extent on that of the rocks from which it I 
been formed, it is important to consider these briefly. 


IGNEOUS ROCKS FROM WHICH SANDS ARE DERIVi:^ 

Modern geologists are now agreed that all rocks have origin,r 
been in a molten condition, though it is improbable that any ac( < ' 

ihle portion of the earth now remains in its original conditi- 
owing to the action of the weather and to movements in the ca- 
itself. 

Rocks whose nature shows that they have passed throi^- ■ 
a molten state, and have afterwards become solidified, are km 
as igneous rocks ; they form the primary material from wh^ ’ 
all sands, clays, shales, and many secondary rocks are produM 
After being exposed to the weather, and to various chemical i 
mechanical agencies, they are converted into secondary or • 
mentary rocks, in a manner which is described in greater (l«-t . 
later. 

The primary igneous rocks appear to have been thrown - 
from the interior of the earth by violent volcanic action, or i 
have been injected (by pressure from below) into cracks a 
fissures in the earth’s crust, and in solidifying have formed d\l - 
and veins. Although all igneous rocks are originally the re . 
of internal pressure, and so are, in a broad sense, due to voIcim ,, 
action, it is customary to divide them into three groups, the i 
“ volcanic ” being limited to those materials which have 
thrown on to the surface of the earth in geologically recent tiu.t „ 
In this way igneous rocks may be classified as (i.) Plutonic rou 
(ii.) Hypabyssal rocks, and (iii.) Volcanic rocks. Each of Iht > ^ 
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divisions is further classified according to their chemical composition 
as shown in Table I. 

Table I.—Classification of Igneous Rocks 


Origin . 

Plutonic. 

IntruRive. 

Volcanic. 

Volcanic. 


Nature . 

Holo- 

crystallinc. 

Hcini- 

cry.stalline. 

Semi¬ 

glassy. 

Glassy. 

Chief Constituents. 

I. Acid . 

Granite 

Quartz fcl- 
site, eivans 

Rhyolite 

Obsidian 

Quartz, felspar 
(orthoclase), micas 
(muscovite,biotite). 

2. Sub-acid . 

Syenite 

aiinettes 

Trachytes 

Pitclistonc 

Alkali-felspars, 

hornblende. 

Sub-basic. 

Dioritc 

Kersantite 

Andesite 


Plagioclase-felspars, 

hornblende. 

i . Basic 

Gabbro 

I>oIcrite 

Basalt 

Tachylite 

Plagioclase-felspars, 
olivine, augite. 

5. Ultra-basic 

Pcridotite 

Picrite 

Limbiirgit(^ 


Olivine and augite 
or hornblende. 


Plutonic Rocks 

Plutonic rocks consist largely of aggregates of a coarsely 
crystalline character, the distinctive features of each variety 
depending on the predominance of some one or more particular 
constituents. 

Granitic rocks are widely distributed, and form the principal 
mass of the chief mountain ranges, especially those in Northumber¬ 
land, Cumberland, Westmorland, Devon, and Cornwall, in England, 
the Grampians in Scotland, and in Antrim and Wicklow in Ireland. 
They are mixtures of various siliceous minerals cemented together 
into a hard and compact mass, the chief constituents being felspar, 
quartz, and mica, though leucite, nepheline, free silica in various 
forms, and small quantities of various other silicates may also be 
present- 

Felspar is generally the principal constituent, quartz being 
next in importance, and mica third. The quartz often surrounds 
and encloses less stable and less durable minerals, thus acting 
as a protecting agent. As all the most important constituents 
of granite are siliceous, the proportion of silica is very high, being 
usually over 66 and sometimes as much as 80 per cent. The 
specific gravity is about 2-65. 

Being the oldest of the accessible rocks, the granites are usually 
found beneath the others, but in many instances they have been 
thrown upwards by earth movements or uncovered by weathering, 
so that they also form prominent mountains and hills. Granitic 
rocks also form dykes and veins in sedimentary rocks of much later 
formation, or even in other granitic rocks. The material forming 
these veins and dykes is often somewhat different mineralogically 
from the main granitic mass from which it is apparently derived, 
and it often contains minerals not found in the latter, such as 
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boryl, garnet, and other pr{*eious stones, "(iranib* rocks may, 
in fact, occur in any formation and may h(‘ produced at any time. 

The accessory * minerals found in granite, are sometimes in 
sufficuuit quantity to makt^ tlumi important, and mane t \‘pes of 
granit(^ arc nanu'-d aft(u* th(^ particular aecessor\' minm’al which 
])r(^doniinates. Thus, iofirmaJinc (fm7iiir contains tourmaline in 
place of sonu‘. of th(^ mica, honihlcndr (jranilc contains a considerable 
prof)ortion of hornl)l(‘nd(‘. ''Phesc a(‘e(‘ssory miiu'rals giv(‘ <'haraeter 
isti(*. colours to th(^ granih* in which they o(*cur, and consecjuent ly 
granitic nx^ks from* dith'nmb parts of th<‘ country vary con>i<l(‘rahl> 
in (a)lour. Thus, granit(‘. from l)(na)nshire and (Yrnwall is {-hietis 
grey in colour, witli a vvcdl-compach'd grain, in which hornldciide 
is V(U’y notic(‘ahl(\ N(^arcr Land’s Knd, yellow j)orphyritic granite 
is found containing targ(* (diarachudstic (uystals of fclsjair knoun 
as “ horsePs tc(dh ” ; whilst Shap granite of \V<‘stmorlaiid ('ontaiu'- 
Iarg(‘ r(‘d f(*lHj)ar crystals, and takes a })cautifui polish. Se(»teh 
granit(‘s arc usually bluish gr(‘V, a,nd so is much of that in Ireland, 
though nxl granit(‘ is found in ({alway and Donegal. 

As granites ar(‘. nuilly ludcrogencous mixtur(‘s of c(‘r!ain minerals, 
they lia.v(‘- no (Udinito (duunictal composition, and in the same hill 
halLa-dozcn varudics may oftcui l)(‘ found, tin* ditr(*r(*n(’es la*ing 
du('. to variations in the compositions and t.h(^ propoi’tions of the 
various hdspars and mica presemt in addition to tin* ([uart/. and 
ac(t(‘SHory mirnu’als. 

Syenites arc an intc^rnuxliah* vari(‘tv of plut(>nic r<»cks, ctm 
Histirig chi(‘lly of f(*lspar (pink orthoclas(* with some plagif»elase) 
and h()rnl)l(‘nd<s ({uartz being [)r(5S(mt in a mu(*h snudicr (plantity 
and only as an aexusssory mineral. Th(*v form a group of r(»ek>* 
of varying comiHisitiou, and Ixuiring dilTi^rc'ixt nann's according 
to tlu^ j)r(*doiniruuit (u)nstitu(*nts. Zircon occurs ocx-asionally in 
i i n p()rtar 1 1 arnounts. 

Diorites an^ also inUTnuMliati^ nx'ks, and rcscunhh* grey granites 
ill outward a[)|X‘aran(o. They consist principally of plagioclasr* 
ftdsjiar and liorriblcnde, togetin*!* with a(u*(*sKorv augih*. (/uart/, 
is Homedime^B prcs(mt and may b(^ an important ('onstitmuit in 
acid diorit(‘.s. 

Gabbros arc more basic than syeriiti'H and dioritc^s, and (‘onsist 
of a [dagioclase-felspar togedher with pyroxeru^ min(‘nils, containing 
high pcirccntagcs of iron, lime, and magne.sia, from which tlie\ 
d(‘.rivo the name of basic rocks. The partiimlar vari(*ty of f(‘rne 
Tnagnesian mineral present varies in difforent rcxdcs;* a(*c(*Msorv 
(juartz also may be present. 

Hyfabyssal Rocks 

Hypabyssal rocks arc intermediate in structure h(dwe(‘.n plutonie 
and volcanic rocks. Generally they are fim^-graimxl, hut tin* hasie 
varieties are coarser. They are sometimiis termed “ trap-roc^ks,” 
on account of the fact that they usually occur as dyk(js and igneous 
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intrusions in other rocks. They are widely distributed, form¬ 
ing large portions of the Cheviot, Welsh, and Derbyshire Hills, 
and occur less extensively in Leicestershire, South Devonshire, and 
Cornwall, the Pentland and Lammermuir ranges in Scotland, and 
the bulk of the Irish hills ; in short, the chief districts occupied 
by the '' Old Red Sandstone ” and the “ Coal Measures.” 

They are often columnar in form (cf. Giant’s Causeway), and 
are undoubtedly of igneous origin, but some having been formed 
at great depths, some under the pressure of water, and others 
having been re-fused and passed through more than one eruption, 
their texture and character are naturally extremely varied, especially 
as some of them have been cooled more rapidly than others. 

Trap-rocks may be named, according to the predominating 
mineral, as augitic, felspathic, hornblendic, etc., or porphyritic 
when they are composed of the isolated crystals set in a crystalline 
magma. They are termed “ tuhs ” when soft and porous. Some 
soft earthy varieties are termed ‘‘ wacke.” 

The principal minerals in trap-rocks are dark in colour (horn¬ 
blende being a black or dark green and augite black or dark brown), 
and their decomposition products are usually dark in colour, and 
are very different from the white or almost white clays and sands 
obtained from the Cornwall and Devon granites. The colour is 
largely attributed to the presence of ferrous oxide, which partially 
replaces magnesia in hornblende and augite, and contaminates 
the products formed by their disintegration. 

The principal varieties of h 5 rpabyssal rocks correspond to the 
plutonic rocks and are largely porphyritic in character. 

Porphyry is a term given to a large number of rocks consisting 
chiefly of a crystalline mass, in which larger individual crystals 
are clearly visible, as granite containing porph 3 aitic crystals of 
felspar, or a felspar containing similar crystals of another felspar. 
Porphyries are formed when a fused mass containing more of one 
mineral than is required to form a eutectic is cooled ; the substance 
in excess forms the larger crystals, the magma being the eutectic, 
or substance of minimum melting point. The term porphyry is 
not by any means confined to felspathic minerals, though most 
porphyries are felspathic. It was originally confined to a definite 
red felspar found in Upper Egypt, but is now used to indicate so 
many minerals that it is better to consider it as indicating a 
definite physical structure or texture than as rej)resenting a single 
mineral. 

The principal hypabyssal porphyries are : 

Quartz-forjphyry, felsite, or elvans corresponding to the granite 
series and consisting of quartz crystals embedded in a micro¬ 
crystalline mass of orthoclase-felspar. It is sometimes termed 
micro-granite on account of its resemblance to granite. Quartz- 
porphyries exist chiefly as intrusions or dykes in the overlying beds, 
but the term is also used in Cornwall for fine-grained granites. 

Syenite-porphyry consists of fine-grained felspar, forming the 
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ground-mass and containing is(»lat«‘d (Tvstal^ of Kaotitr and hor-n 
bhuidc. 

Dioritv-porphyrn consists of a tinr cr’onml fna>s ofuitaining 
crystals of |)lagiocIas(*-fcIs(>ar. hiofitc. .and liornl>l<-itdc, ({uart/. als«» 
being j)r(‘S(*nt' in soiiH' eases, (*ithor as an accessory or as a ccin<*nt. 

Dolerite is a coarstdy crystalline vari<'t \ of }>asalt vvliieh is ear ly 
dccomj)os(‘d by snliin* solutions and b\’ the action of tie* ueathei'. 

Felstone or Claystone is <*oinj)t>sed essentially of ainor)>hous 
f(dsj)ai\ but lK‘e(>incs feIst<»n<*-{)or|>hyry when ervstaliine masses 
of felspar arc* found in it . 


VoLC'ANIC MoCUvS 

Volcanic rocks to some extent overlap the previfuis sc’ction. 
l)ut may be* tak(*n g(‘n(‘i*ally to include* recent \ol»*anic aec*uinulations 
as lavas vvhicli, vvh(‘n eool<»d, form various tra('hvt<*s, basrdts, and 
tulTs of all kinds from glassy obsidian to a soft- c‘ai’thy inatei'iab 
and in pieces of all sizes from large inasse-s to the tiiiest dust-. 'I’lds 
duHt> \vh(*n moist, often forms a kind of bydraidic c'(*mcmt. which 
binds scoriae, small Hte>ii<‘S, and sand into eonglonn*rat<*s, bns'cias. 
(^tc. Alone, it forms f)o///nolaua and trass. 

The foHcrvving ara* the principal varieti<*s of volcanic’ rercks : 

Rhyolite is a cry[d{» cTystallinc^ to glassy las'k c>f similar c’ltcinical 
conifrosition to granite*; it soin(‘tim<*H contains cpiartz. ci’vstals and 
cl(‘ar f(*ls|)ur. 

Trachytes arc* c*(|uivalent, to the* sycnit(*s, the gronndmass Isdng 
fcdspathic* and contairnng isolatc’d (*rystals of felspar, hornblende*. 
})iotit(*, or augite. 

Phonollte (»r Clinkstone are easily dc*eomposable rf»eks having 
a groundmass of saniclinc* and iu*plu‘llm* in wlrieh oeeiir crystals 
of orthoelasc* felspar, m*p}ndinc‘, and pyroxene. I/'ueite may also 
b(^ presc’iit. 

Andesite is a porphyritic’ rock having a f<*lspatlde gnMunbm.nss 
and including cn’ystals c»f iala-adoritc* or amlc‘sine, fogethc*r with 
biotitc*, honibl(*ud<‘, and augiU*. 

Dacite contains quart/, in addition tc» cdher eonstituc*nts. 

Basalt is a dark brown rock c^onsistang c*hi(‘Ily of plagioc'lase 
felspar and augite*, tog(‘ther with imignetiie and olivine, 

Variollte and Tachylite arc* tiasaltic’ glasses. 

The Pitchstones are (dosely related to felstone, lait. h.ivc* a 
vitreous lustre* resembling pitch vvluai broken. 

From tlu^ above it will Ik^ hc’cm that the original igneous ro<*ks 
from which otheu’s arc* derivcHl consist of aggregations of (‘ry.'^tals 
more or k*8H tog<*tlier to form compact rocks. 1du* 

rocks arc? disintc^gratc'd umlc*!* the* influc*n(’e of ditferemt natural 
agencies, forming dcitrital se.dimeutH of various kinds. 

The eharactc*r of the m’dirnents pnalueed will d(*jH*ncl on : 
(a) the nature? of the original ro(?k, (//) it.n c’hc'mieid c*omposition, 
^r.'i the ease with which it can l>c disintc^gratc^d, and {d) tin* agenc*ic’s 
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In wilinh it is suI'hus, tht* .sand derived frniu a rnrk 
rniitaininj/ a larLrn pruptM’tion of felspar will t(*nd to he felspatide, 
whilst that from a rode <’<»nsi.Htof almost, pun* (piarty. will he 
a \er\ pure >ilina sand. 'Flu* more det.ailed eorrsider'ation cd the 
nature and dienuea.1 composition of the. minerals eomposin|i4 the 
orhiina! ivx'ks will ix* fouml iut’hapter l\. 

KOltMATlON OK PKIMAPvV SANDS KliOM 
HiXHors DO(‘KS 

d'he auen<-ies respouNihle for c*hanp‘s in roeks tnay he divitled 
int(j two eia^^^es : 

{d} iiyjifitj* nil' ni'tiiifhs^ wideli are the result of lieat «ir (’hemi<’al 
aetivit v, iind are doselv eoums-ted with e)ir(Inpialvt*s atul voleamx's. 
Wiiere th<*y oeeur, minerals tend t<» hee<ime consolidated nr everj 
ervstalline and to form new minerals. 'Fhese ehanues are .Honu*times 
known as tm tatnorphnsi s, Wdien air or ot her i/u Mn, jind super 
hea(<*<l .>^tw’am or other f<»rms of water vajiour, tiuke par’t. in tlu^se 
ehaiui:es the\ are lui<»wn a- pu* itnvthtf>lnnji fiiv \ or if ail’ and other 
Loao'-. without water toim tlm dde} <*hemieal a^'ent, the a<'tion is-^ 
aid to he ot a ptn Itnnitnlijlir nature, d he ehemieal and other 
ehan;/es ituohed are ^.o nuua’roun ami st) eomph‘\ t-liat no simd*’ 
t»i'rm t<a' tlie whole nf them can la* etmipletely sati daetory. (tioimh 
Sir t’ha,ile. Dyelld term h\}a»^enie “ {meanine *' jormed umh’r 
the HI fare "j j. ('ouveiiient, as di'^tinyniishin^ all thosf^ ehmp,^es 
which me of an infernal and not of a superlieial natnre. 

hjii'pnn' or ftijnit mtinn-^ are prodncfd hy the < ireuIation 
oj air and water, ami to soim* extent h\ the alternation of heat 
and cold, Kpiio-ni<* a«tions may conveniently la* summarised 
under i,hf' term ' weatheainu. 

H \poernie actions are larjjfely td a emistrtiet iv <* nature fof’miu'f 
new eeiopoiuid . ;o that llie\ (*nl\ play a limit d part in tin* 
pi*«luetion of Hands, wluld epij'enie aetMUM, hemi^ in the main 
d‘ “trm tive, etfret mole din etly tlie formation of sand .. 'Thu 
ii> poeenie astion' app«sii to play the <'hief part in the proilmtion 
of tome elay % hut epiyeiiii’ aeti<»u > are uaially, thoupli not alwavio 
the riiief j»nHlmers of '^ands. 

d'he foiinatnm of primary sands may he ^-itatf'd hii*dl\ as {-on 
.a tiut^ ehiefly in the destiuetion of primary rot k ^ hy epipmiie 
aetion. aified to srane extent hy hyp<i| 4 eme aetijui, 'The loose 
nf minerals, produei'd hy tlie th'druetion <d the hond 
m the eoinpa*! loek^, is further aefed U[)on hy vari<mi natural 
a;/<’neie>! to form hed-* or deposit e When t he a* hed 5 or dep»r .it 1 
are suljjeeff'il to further weatlieriurs sci-ondary amis are produced 
from the primal) ones. In sueh eani’s, one e|a . j of mineiids is 
eenerally‘ eoneentiated in one herl of Hand, whilst another ela s 
of mineiaj^ will form the hulk of another bed, wliieh tuay he at 
.Hoim* distaner from llii* primary sand deposits. 
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Hypogenic actions are chiefly of value in the formation of sands 
when they cause such changes in the chemical composition of the 
various minerals composing the rock as to render them more easily 
disintegrated by epigenic action, or when they cause splitting, 
cracking, or other physical disturbances in the primary rocks and 
so tend to render the latter less resistant to epigenic action. Such 
changes have occurred chiefly during the cooling of the igneous 
rocks after their discharge from the interior of the earth. Within 
the interior of the earth itself the materials cool so slowly that 
large crystals of felspar and other minerals can form, and probably 
float about in, a pasty liquid made up of fused minerals. When, 
however, a mass of this pasty liquid is discharged by extrusion 
or volcanic action, the liquid portion cools relatively quickly, 
with the result that crystalline matrices are formed, or—as in 
many cases—a natural glass is produced. The coarser portion is 
known as the “ plutonic or slowly cooled phase, and the much 
finer crystalline or glassy magma is the “ volcanic ” or rapidly 
cooled phase of the same material. In this way, the physical 
conditions of the minerals at the time of their discharge determines, 
to a large extent, whether they form granitic, hypabyssal, or 
volcanic roclcs. The first named appear, to a large extent, to 
have been intruded into the overlying rocks in a pasty or almost 
solid condition. The hypabyssal rocks, on the contrary, appear 
to have been poured out in a semi-liquid form as lava, and to have 
cooled more quickly, whilst the lava’from more recent volcanic 
action is still, in some cases, undergoing the rearrangement of 
its constituents, which is included in the term hypogenic action. 

The ever-changing internal pressure of various parts of the 
earth’s crust brings about important modifications in the nature 
and characteristics of the rocks affected by it. Sudden upheavals 
or depressions of the ground may occur, and may result in serious 
changes in the physical character of the neighbouring rocks. 
Volcanic action may cover a rocky mass with lava, and the heat 
from this may cause a further change in the character of the rock 
itself, and the effect of enormous pressure (caused by large masses 
of other rocks being piled up on a particular bed of material) is 
usually to consolidate a material so much as to change it from a 
bulky, amorphous substance into a mass of compact crystals. 
In this way, many rocks have changed their character completely. 
The chemical action of various vapours and of substances in 
solution is also responsible for many changes in the composition 
of rocks. Thus, the action of subterranean vapours of fluorine 
and boron emanating from the fissures and joints in igneous rocks 
during the dying phases of pneumatolytic action may cause changes 
(such as kaolinisation, and the decomposition of various calcium 
and alkali-silicates, such as felspar, mica, etc.) in such rocks, 
which will render them more easily disintegrated when subjected 
at a later date to epigenic actions. More recent investigations 
by Ussher and others appear, however, to support Vogt’s hypothesis 
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lat carbonic acid was the principal, though probably not the only, 
IS involved in such changes. 

The action of water containing other dissolved substances, 
hen circulating through igneous rocks at great depths, may also 
ay a considerable part in the decomposition of these rocks, 
pecially as the experiments of Bogojwlenski and Tamman have 
•dicated that under a sufficiently high pressure all acids and bases 
'6 equally active. Moreover, J. M. Coon has pointed out that 
tree well-known series of joints or fissures in the granite formation 
. the Hensbarrow district, in Cornwall, are so situated that the 
-tertelluric water will be in constant alternation according as the 
:asons are wet or dry ; and in flowing from one boss of granite 
> another, much of the water will descend to great depths, and 
ill become heated and charged with such substances as are soluble 
ider these conditions. Such water rising upwards and again 
.filtrating through the granite mass will tend to decompose it, 
ielding sands and china clay as two of the most important 
roducts. 

Epigenic actions comprise all those changes in the composition 
id distribution of minerals which are brought about by the action 
: air, water, and ice in conjunction with climatic conditions, 
id which are knowm as “ weathering.” Epigenic actions are of 
irec main kinds : 

(a) Atmos^yheric agencies, including wind, frost, glacial action, 
lemical decomposition such as oxidation, carbonisation, dehydra- 
on, changes in the colloidal state due to heat or drying, etc. 

{h) Aqueous action, including that of rain, sea, tides, currents, 
■reams, rivers, etc. 

(c) Organic action, including that of animals, vegetation, etc. 

In these, mechanical and chemical influences unite and operate 
L a highly complex manner. 

Atmospheric Agencies 

Air plays a very important part in the disintegration of rocks. 
3S action is partly mechanical and partly chemical. When dry 
has little chemical influence, unless the rocky material is rather 
loist, when oxidation often occurs, as in the conversion of greenish 
c black ferrous compounds into red ferric ones. 

Carbon dioxide is contained in air in very small proportion, 
ut the total quantity present is very great. This gas dissolves 
^adily in water and forms carbonic acid, which combines with 
•ee bases or very weak salts in the rocks and forms carbonates 
ad bicarbonates. As a solvent of various minerals, its action 
best considered in another section. 

Rapidly moving air (wind) disintegrates rock, partly by remov- 
Lg the smaller particles and so exposing the remainder to other 
gencies. Its action is also abrasive, as it blows any loose materials 
gainst the rock surface and abrades it. In the form of a gale or 
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hurricaiu*, air moving at a hi^Oi spt-cd will otOai curry pi<*r-cs 

of r()(‘k fnr a (‘onsidca'uOIr (ii.’-taia'ia and may <‘ausc tlic disintcL'rat i'»n 
of others hy th(‘ haninicrin.14 action of th<* pieces it cai*ries. Stronti 
winds <*arryiri^ with tlunn inexhaustihle suppli<‘s of sharp cd‘j:cd 
! grains form u natural sand hlast wlios(‘ action is the sauK' as 

th(^ artificial saial • l>last used in many imlustrics (sc<* \ ol. ll. 
(!ha))h*r XIII.) 

Many nxdvs of peculiar shaju* hav<* })een produtMal l)\ the 
ahrasiva* action of wind-honK* partiel(*s u|)on th(‘ir surface. pica! 
(‘xain|)l(‘s of this action an* to he .seen in niaiiv parts of this country, 
as at tint Hriinhain rocks, Harrogat(‘, the P>ride Sttmo. rear 
Todinorden. and tin* Bridi* St.one, n(*ar Ihekering. 'hhe Sphinx 
ovvt^s much of its pr(‘S(*nt outline and polish to tlie a<*tion of a 
natural saiitl-hlast. Tlu* ahrasi\e action ()f sand and dust carricfl 
hy th(^ wiiul against rdher rocks is one of tin* most important 
vveath(‘ring actions in hot, ari<I lancls, such as dcs(‘rts. 

Teinperatun* (‘lianges in tlie atmos()lier(t havt^ a v(*ry imptuian! 

; action in disint<‘grating rot'ks. 'Flic heat of the sun, transmitti'cl 

through the ataiiosph(*re t<» the roc’ks, eauH(*H those near the surface 
to expand, particularly in tropic*al eouiitric*s, and the contra(’ti<»n 
which takes place at night (wdum tin* iemperattin* may fall om'I* 
50" ('.) is fretpumtly a pc)wc*rful fac'tta* in tlu% breaking up of .such 
rocks. 'The flaily variations only alTc{*t the ground to a small 
d(‘pth, I)Ut th(^ seasonal changes have* a much greater inlluem’e. 
If water eni(*rs into crevices h(‘t\v<*en pie<‘es of r'oek ami ln‘e/;cs, 

I it will (*xpund and so will tend to hn‘Hk tin* rocks hy its pressnre ; 

j whilst if a roc*k is at all ponms and is .saturated with wati-r prior 

I to freezing, th(* disintegration will lx* more e<>mplet(‘. d’his action 

I is more notieeahk^ on higher ground, where soil does not gather, 

I and in mountain rangf*s the* <*ra<*king of tin* nx'ks in winter ina\' 

j fre((u<‘ntly he* Innird. Wlien large nnis.ses of rock Ix’coiin* dcta<'hcd, 

an avalan(*h(^ or landslip is the n\sult, ainl this me('hani<'aliy causes 
a further hreaking up of ihit rocks hy the force it ex<*rts in its fiassage 
5 to a lowt‘r h*vel. 

Th(! action of frost is particularly important in the Arctic 
regions, and at high altitudes, an<l in thow^ phux's form.s one of the 

i niost ])ot<‘nt weatiicring agencies. 'Flu^ sharp and angtdar jx-uks 
charat^eristic of high altiiudt^s an^ due to the, shattering action 
of frost, it should \>v notol that frost works hy di.sinti*gration 
and not hy the decotn])osition of the ro(^k. 

; The atnumphere also has an oxidising uedion upon many min<*rals 

* and aids in tho disinU'gration of nx'ks. Hulj)hides (such as pyrites, 

marcasite, and pyrrhotitc*) h<‘eonie oxidised, nitrahss and earlxmates 
; may be formed, and thest; and oth(;r coni[>ounds are. fn*(|ucnily 

h hydratcxl, producing haematiter, magnetih^ arul hydrated ir<ui 

§ compounds such as lirnonitt^ goethite, and turgite. 'Fhi^ stdphnr 

: in some nnnerals, when oxidised, forms sidphuric and other neids 

ji whi(5h also exert a chemical action and form com{)ounds sin‘h as 

I the alums and gypsum. Various metals are also aficteted hy 
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s\catlu'riujj: and jH'odiH’r uxitlcs and <>th<*r com<>1 little 
importance fr’cmi tin* point <»! view (d tin* stn<l(‘nt <»t -arnl^. 

Snow ainl Ico arc the most potent went In-riin.!; Itu'ce-. in \ery 
cold lands and at the hiulie.^t altitud<*s. d'liev }iaA<* a nieehanieal 
action in di>int«‘i!;ratinLr i'o<‘ks uiii<*h is .similar to that <*xerte<| h\ 
fixers (p. I2|. d'he snoxx on mountains forms Iar;:.e masses or 
lields/' and, as the i<ix\er portitm melts, tin*se ma ‘Sj-s ;dide do\\i» 
wards often with oreat spc'cd and the result injj: axalanehi*s do 
seriotis daniaife to tlie ro<’ks over whieii t-liex' pass. .All the loose 
houldeis in the patii of an avalanche are ear’rie<l doxx iixxar«ls. and 
if the mass is arrf*sted hy a ja’ojeetin^ ran’k, its xvei^dit is oit(*n so 
Ltreat that, in many ease.s, the .stop is ordy tempora.ry ; the rock 
exentmdlx' ,irixi*s xxax and falls xxith the .sm>xx into an adjacent 
X alley. 

Still more p(»xx<*rfnl in its total re.sult.s i.s the snow xxhieh 
ae(’umidates iri tin* upper xalh-ys. As it.s(h‘pth im’rea.se.s, tin* loxxer 
layers an* eonipn*ssed into ice and tin* whole mass }»ecomer; a tloxxinp 
rixer of ice and siniw . Such a “ tda<*ier ' Ix’haxe.s very ; indlarly 
to a rixer in it^ action on the land oxer whieli it piis.ies, tliou^di 
it H etfect is nnu'e intense and it- p<o\<*r of (*arryin^^ hoidder.s i;i much 
ereater. A> erc\ice. or crackform in tin* ice, hun<* mas^sea o{ 
rock re-tinL'' “u tin* surface tall into timm an<l .sh»xvly ;dn)\ to tin* 
hot tom. 'l‘hen* tln x .are eru dual .and enunni and ean ied forxxartl 
until the ice melt - and mo-t of its solid Imrdcn i< hdt fh'jjoated. 
onlx tin tine t partieies hein^ (’arried forward hy the xxater pro 
din‘«'<i. d lie hank*^ of a are not. sn rouph .and irrerujlar a . 

thoa* of ,a rixer, hut are snn»other a.nd nnu’e rournh'd. the harder 
stone. Itaxiiit/ eiirifuiH aT.atelnnjL'H on them, which arc* peeidiar to 
sjiaeier at tion. 

rin* eidef produets of glacial action are lai'^n* <h*poat ot 
ini heteroi'enf'oUH non plastic material <’onsistin^ of an irfs’puhn 
mixture of sand, t/ravel, and laree stones, and {/^ a toipdi, pla dn 
elay (known a^ Ikadder (’Ia,\| whieli contain, a eouadeiahle pio 
portion of and and Luavel ami a smaller projau’ti«»n ot prldde ; 


Asti I.ol S TIoN 

'The a4 ti*»n of xxater in the form of lain, river nr the t-a np«m 
roel, ; is of tine*' kiini i inj .ahra: ive. {hi solvent, ami fc) a ehan^e- 
in the f olloitlal *tat<* ♦#! the material (p, |S). il\ tin t harm al 
aeiion wa.t» r hto s rr erystal . fr’oni a softer matrix, xxa In rmdh j 
or hiditei paitieh 1 away from the heavier masse arni hy throw me 
one {uere of {ork against another* it r’ounds them into alim. i 
j/Iohular jMdihle-k. If water ran enter f»eneaffi a piert' n! roi L it 
may, in time, iot*a n it and eau e a laml lip. 

.Springs have an lmpt»itant epi^fenie aetion in manx plar. 
piutieidarlx near the et^a 4., where rt usual ti» think of the < r*. i<aj 
as the \\f»rk of the M*a. In realrtx, '‘prin|.rs max do a laiee deso 
of the work hx looHcnin»4 the .i<ul and faeilitatin^ the latej aetion 
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ACTION OF RIVERS AND STREAMS 


of the sea-water. This is particularly noticeable on the coast 
at Filey (Yorkshire), in one part of which, at every few hundred 
yards springs of water may he seen issuing out of the sandy cliff, 
causing fissures in the soil and preparing it to be washed away 
at the next high tide. 

The solvent action of hot water on silicates is relatively great, 
and hot springs frequently contain a large proportion of silica in 
solution, but the few warm springs in England are not of importance 
in the formation of sands. 

Rivers and Streams act chiefly as abrasive and transporting 
agents in the disintegration of rocks. The material enters the 
water in various ways ; it may fall in as the result of a miniature 
landslip, or after it has been blown away from its site by a gale ; 
it may be washed in by the accumulation of many raindrops, each 
carrying its own grains of material ; or it may enter as the result 
of the stream undermining its bank, parts of which then fall into 
the water. 

On entering a stream, most fragments of rock are angular and 
irregular in shape, but during their passage they rub against one 
another and against the floor and banks of the stream, and so 
become rounded (unless of unusual hardness) and are gradually 
worn down. The particles thus removed form clay, sand, and 
gravel, and are carried forward more rapidly than the stones, 
which are either deposited at any point where the speed of the water 
is sufficiently reduced, or are carried onward until they reach the 
sea. The distances through which the finest particles may be 
transported are exceedingly great. 

The amount of material transported by rivers is enormous, 
the Danube delivering some seventy million tons annually into 
the Black Sea. The amount of material carried depends on the 
volume and velocity of the water, and on the size, shape, and 
density of the solid particles. D. Stephenson has ascertained 
that the bottom of a stream of water moving at the rates shown 
in Table II. will move the materials mentioned in the third column. 

Table II. —Size of Grains carried by Streams 


Velocity of Stream. 

Material moved. 

Inches per Second. 

Miles per Hour. 

3 

0-17 

Fine clay. 

6 

0-34 

Fine sand. 

8 

0*45 

Sand as coarse as linseed. 

12 

0-68 

Fine gravel. 

24 

1-36 

Pebbles 1 inch in diameter. 

36 

2-05 

Stones the size of hen’s eggs. 


Under experimental conditions in the laboratory, water flowing 
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with a much lower velocity will carry away particles of clay and 
sand in suspension. Thus, in the mechanical analysis of soils it 
is customary to use a velocity of only 0*0072 in. per second for 
separating the clay, 0-28 in. per second for separating grains 
between 0*0004 and 0*001 in. diameter, and 0*61 in. per second 
for grains between 0-001 in. and 0-0016 in. diameter. Stones and 
other insoluble solid substances appear to lose about half their 
weight when immersed in water, and, consequently, large masses 
may be carried along by a stream which would not move them 
if they were not completely immersed. For this reason, also, the 
power of a stream is greatly increased during a time of flood, when 
both the volume and velocity of the water are much greater. 
Neither the surface velocity nor even the mean velocity of a river 
can be taken as a measure of its power of transport, but only the 
bottom velocity, that is, the rate at which the stream overcomes 
the friction of its channel. Rounded stones are most easily trans¬ 
ported ; flat angular ones are moved only with difficulty, as they 
present less surface to the current. 

Owing to this continual grinding of the bottoms of streams 
and the undermining of the banks by the abrasive action of the 
stones and the solvent action of the water, the land through which 
a current of water travels is gradually cut away and forms gorges, 
chines, and valleys. A sudden drop in the ground forming the 
bottom of the river may form a cataract or waterfall, at the bottom 
of which the erosive force of the water will be still greater ; the 
battering of the stones in the water gradually breaks down the 
weir and causes it to wear away slowly. Rivers thus tend to cut 
fissures and valleys in the land over which they pass, and also cause 
a levelling of the land over which they flow. In more level stretches 
of country—particularly if its course is winding—a river often 
alters its direction somewhat rapidly ; this is due to frequent 
bends reducing the speed of the water and so permitting some 
of the sand, stones, etc., to be deposited. At every change in 
direction of flow the water with its burden of minerals impinges 
on the bank and gradually cuts its way on the outer edge in the 
bend of the stream ; and as the speed of the stream is reduced 
at the inner edge of the bend, some deposition of material takes 
place. If the river cuts through the outer edge of the bend more 
rapidly than the matter which is displaced is deposited on the inner 
one, a short-cut channel is formed and a large portion of the original 
course, sometimes amounting to several thousand acres, is left dry. 

Whilst all British rivers flow directly or indirectly into the sea, 
which thereby becomes the great receptacle for the mineral matters 
carried by them, there is an enormous proportion of sand and gravel 
which never reaches the sea, but is stopped at various points along 
the banks of the rivers, as just explained, and when the course 
of the water has changed, these deposited materials form beds 
which are of great value on account of the sand which they contain. 

Sea-water produces a similar effect to rivers and streams ; 
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as its r(*lativ(‘ inov(*nn*nt- is vrrv small at iifn-at a 

^n‘at(‘r amount of daposilitai nf minrral iiiatt(‘r takt's placr, llu' 
f()r<‘c <»f tin* so.a, as a ^rindin;! ajiimt is far ^roatar than that of ri\«'r> 
and streams. Hu^a blocks of ro<*k arc churned and ground a- 
in a iiionsti’ous itiill and arc reduced to pclddcs and linally to >and 
and (‘lay. "Hie tide causes an alnmst incc>sant l>attci’in'j and 
washini: away of material from tlicslion*. and thi> i> carried tnuai'd 
ifu' inon* slowly movin*; (airts of the oc('an and there <le|if/ it.ed. 
"file action of tin* tid<*s is m(»sl erfeelive in the creuee*. hetuien 
th(‘ ro(‘ks into which t-lie water enters with almost ('Xphoivc \ifjlenee. 
ati a pn*ssur(‘ of two tons or mon^ pei’ '■({nare foot, ('nvr aie 
hollowial out hy th(* direct m(‘ehanit'al action of the water* and of 
tla* houldei-s whic'h it hurls airainst lire slroi’c durinir ^torm-. and 
t.h(‘ enoranous (juantities of [H‘hf>Ies and sand ar’oiiiid the eria t 
form elo(jU<‘nt. testimony to tin* force and }a»wer of marine jo'tion. 
Tli(* result of tlie action of the .sea throULdr eountle,-*s a'/es ha^^ liren 
the (lestmet ion of whole continents and the rrsiistrilaition «*f tin- 
rock masses int.o new forms of inatei*i;d. which can >eareel\ l»e 
r'ceo/inised, so trr<*atly have tluw h(»en (dianj^ed. 

"I’idal and otlnu’ oe«‘an currents are als() important a^enfH in 
breaking up and transportinj^ rocks and in sorting' them into 
particles (»f varying .siz(‘.s and (hmsities. In addition to the '•and 
pr'udue(‘d hy the action of water on nx’ks, some sand profineed 
liy tlie atdinn of tlie sea and other water (‘ausino shelU to ruh 
constanti\' apiinst each oth(*r wlnm moved hy the uater ; ‘oir-h 
Hh<‘Ils art* iiratlually ^u’ound to ptnvder, formirui; what are known 
as “ shell sands " (p. .‘Jo). 

Rain is t-iie prinei[>al vv'(‘atherinLr a<rent in humid and t«*mperati* 
climates. Its action is due (o the fact that on failin'^ (»n to a rock 
it r(*mov<*s some of the ine:redi(‘iit.s l)y solution, and often lea^e- 
a (’ru.st of a soft, and friable natiin* on the ro(‘k. "rhis eni^t ma> 
h(‘ washed away hy lat<*r rains and earri(*d hy thi* n*sultiuj£ streandets 
fur such a distance and d(*posited in such a manner that the various 
mimn’als n*move(l may iH’come (juite s(‘pnrat.t*d from eaf'li other 
and may l>e d(*posited (wdi in a relativ(*ly pun* statr* ; tin* hnuer 
j)iee(‘S will ht* n(‘ar ih(‘ir sourei*, the sand will he i^ruded into -evei al 
d(*grees of rin(‘neHH, an<l the clay and tint* .silt will la* earrieii ;n\n\ 
from tin* rc‘st of tin* uiatiTial. "PhiK dj.sint(*ti'ratinji; action mtutllv 
(u)nnn(‘nc(*H alonji; any cni(*kH or joints in tlie rock, thcM- heinj/ 
particadarly favourable to its d(‘.stru(‘tion. In some eases the 
action is so niark(*d as to mak(^ it apjxnu* as if ilu* ro('k had Ih'cii 
worn down lyy a river or stream. 

Som(^ rocks, such ns doI(‘rite and basalt, on wcath(*rine form 
sphe^roid.s, cac^h having a mKiccHsion of w(uith(‘r(‘d rings. An 
unHtratifual ro(*,k having no fissures or ca-ac'ks is much h*SH easily 
weathen^d than a stratified rock, as tli(^ liiU'S of stratification an* 
lines of wa‘akneHS and emahk^ the w^eatlu^r to act quih* rapidly; 
the joints are first e.orr()d<^d and causes the* rock to hnuik into large 
blocks and then to disinkigrate still further, forming loose, iiu'oherent 
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-niMl-. 'I’ll** rate (»!' urntiMTinu: (icprnds rlii<*fiy <>n tin* rinlili’r of 
thr inck and mi thr rhararl-<*r (if tlir uratIn-riniLf: aL'(‘ii(‘i(‘s. hi 
-riiir ra-f'. a |xTfr<’tIfr’r''h surfarr is rxposrd. as in tlir case of 
limcaone-, uhil^t in othrrs a thick rnisi of partially drr(»in[)ns(*d 
matter ma\ c<i\ri’ thr rock, as in tin- case of <lolrritrs and basalts ; 
thi- rni't parth j)rotrrt> the inidrroinpos<’iI rork and impedes 
it further di^intr‘jrat ion. Tin* rocks u liirh ar(* most resistant^ to 
ueatheriii'i are tho'C ultich consist ot part-irlrs ot an inert elniraetcr 
I’cmented into a mas., which is ditlieult to disinteirrate ntcebanif'ally. 
Silieeiui- sand^toinvH are amonijr^ the most pfuananerit rocks, as 
the\ eon id almost \\holI\ of (juart/. w it h a-siliceous cement , liot li 
of Which an* exceptionally resistant to vveatllerin^^ W'here, 
however, the rock i^ bound by a less resi.dani cement., such as one 
of a fer’rmiiuoiis, calcareous, or arLdllaceous eharaetcr. di.;int<*eration 
i'. miieh more rapid : the cement is more ((uickly I’emovcd. and in 
its abM'iK’e the remainder of the rock falls to [lieces. lornnnij; a 
loose, iiicoiierent sand. 

'i'he chief action of rain water is that ot a solvent, uliei'cby 
it di-olse -ome of tlie collditm‘ 11 1of tie* rock and removes them 
in (dutioii. and thi> permit . of the ea her’ removal of the remainder 
bv wind or b\ tlm mcehanic;d action of uatma d’bis action is 
ca ilv I’cn if the in face of a ».n’anite r’oek ubiidi has been expo.sed 
hi!’ a loicj time be examined ; tin* (piart/. cry.stals will idand ouf 
• •Ir.'ilv, uhil t the tehpar- have been ('orroded. d'his i.; due to 
the ii'/htl> aeid ebaraeti’r of rain ouin^to it.s contaitnujL^ carbonic 
aeid in ‘liution. WlifUi it > action is lofiy' continued, a.s in rocks 
uhi' h ati’ etuidantlv exposed t<i tlie ueather, t.lie fel p.sr is brokmi 
ijuun omc ot the alkaiiiv'< beiied di^^olved out a.s carbonates and 
carrii'd .luav in (ilution, leavine a iMutain amount, (d silica free; 
thi’ tiemfth of th(' I'oek i-i ereatly reduced in thi* uay and the 
■/rain » are loosened, the action beiuL': furthi’i* ha.demal by the fact, 
that uater eontainiu'j »>.odium or potassium earbonats* can diss(dv(^ 
de.i ;ind thu*^ e,tn remoxe some of the .silica pr'esent in the felspar. 
In time the roek become-* entirelv rotted and many (d the f(ds[)ar 
i j wdal:^ are joo cried and uiidu’d auay from th<’ (piait/,. In due 
eitur e tfie i|uar1/. er\,‘ tal will al-o fall auay as their eeimmtini/ 
nc dium Ml’ matrix i di*-sd\erl, 

lu till m.ituv’v uater tird a* t * as a . idvent iu ' eor'r'odim^ ' 
the ro« k ami aftei u aril ineidranieally r’emov< s the deeomposr'd 
mat* rial, ubieh uoidd form a protectixe eovfu int!; for tJie la ra ral 
ma A (d I'Mck. d’iu’ rain, however, keepi the .nurfaec (d the roek 
eomparativeiy eh^an bv uaMhin^^ away mmdi of the eorro<h‘d 
imiterial and therehy facilitates etmtinued action. 

Where Hin’h “ I'orroded ' roi’k material is depo:dted elo.-ie to 
its ;«.oun'c. having been transported only a short didanee, it 
hometiuH’s known an arhnm It consists pnudaiadly id the sami’ 
mineral as th«' oriyinal rnateri.al. thoijj/’h some (d tin* liner urains 
(as of china elav | and sorm* of the soluble MidiMtuuees may have 
Iwen nunirved. 
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If any oxidisablt' materials an* ])n*s(*nt they will lx- 
by (x)nta(‘t/ with rain water, or, if the latter etmtains inu»’h Innmir-. 
HonKJ oxides may reduced. 'rh(‘ loos(*ned |>arti<-Ie.N air tlii'ii 
washed out mechanically by further supplic's of uator as j)revi<Mi>Iy 
stated. 

'riu*. gcuiCTal n'suH of the action of water (of vvliate\er iiaturi j 
is to \v(‘ar down the* hijy:h(‘r jxu'tions of 1 Ih‘ earth's .surfat-e. to 
down th(^ larg(‘ mas.s(‘.s, and to transport the ^n-ouml material to 
a lowa*r l(‘V(‘l. Some* of this material is eari’ied in solution {a * salt 
in Kc^a-wat(‘r), but by far the; f^reabu* part of it is bons' meohanieall\ 
by th(‘ ttioving water. As soon as the vedoeity of th<* uatm r 
rcxluec'd soinc* of the* h<‘avi(*r j)arti<*les i)ef!:in to sink, ^tone; and 
gravel scdd.lin^ out lir.st, tlicn tlu^ sands of varying eoarsene:< oi 
(incnc^HH, and tinally the* silt and clay. 

Thc‘ })roe(‘ss of de.eomposition of granite* roc’ks hy tin* soheot 
action of watc‘r <*sp(‘eially of wat(‘r (“ontaining acid in solution 
is knowrt by the* g(‘ueral natnc* kdalinisatuni, as one of the mo-t 
important eoinmereial prodnets is kaolin or china clay. The felspar 
in the granite*, whe*n subjex-teel to the solvent action of 
yi<‘l<ls kaedin and fre‘(^ sili(*a, the^ potash and some* of tin* edheu' 
[)as(*s l>e*ing reunovc'd in He)hition ; the* j)artiele‘s of epiai t/.. iniea. 
ed.ea, are*. th(‘rehy looH(*ne*d and (tan he^ Ke‘paratx*d by expe»simi the 
rock te> a stre‘atn of w'ater. As clay consists of niueli smalk-r 
parti(’l(*s than sand, the^ clay is more* n‘adily e’arried away iti 
suspe*nHion in the \vate*r, whilst the* larger particles remain as * njml ” 
and fragnienits of imp(‘rf(*e*tly de‘eompos(‘d rock. Wleilst it e amud 
he suppos(‘d that snc'h kaolinisation is the sonree* of all primary 
sands, it is of suf!ieie‘iit iinj)ortaiie(* to warrant fnrtliea in\e*sti»:atif»ro 
It is ofte*n followed by a procx‘Ss of se‘j)aration, in whieli, as alr<’ael\ 
indieat(‘el, tbe^ e*lay is wiiolly re*inoved and re (l(‘j>osite*d at a eiistaiu f' 
of se.V(‘ral mile‘s from the^ original loe*ation of the undeeemipeesed 
rock. It is very difli<*uit to e‘Stimate the* pr(‘eis<‘ importam-o of 
kaolinisation as one^ of the* original (rause*s of the format if »n ed 
sands from ign(‘ous roedvs, as the* sul)s(*(|u<*nt proeesse*s ed Xaturi' 
which hav(^ oemurred have., in most ease‘H, derstroye'd all ve'stige*s 
of the* original rock. 

The^ solvent aediem of wuiteu* is of gre‘at im|)ortane(’ in the 
disintegration of many roe'ks. Theu’e is seare-ely a mineral whieli 
is not slightly soluble, in w'aWr, and many snhstunees are di..soI\efl 
r(*a(lily, so that the c’ontaett of \vate*r with ro(*lvs is certain, in time, 
to remove Hornet of their (jonstituents. If the \vate*r e*ontains an> 
acid (as (uirbonie aend derived from the*, air) or oth(*r ehe‘mieally 
active matcirial, its actiem is greatly inereasc^d. Thus, chalk and 
its related rocks are 8(?arccly affcicted by pure* wate‘r, )mt are ivadily 
dissolved in water containing carbonic acid. Unde‘r some eonditiems. 
rain wat<3r containing carbonic acid am also d(*(*ompoHe certain 
silicate^s and render thiun soluble. 

Many siliceouH minerals, such, as felspars, hornbl(‘nd(‘, olivine, 
muscovite, etc., are attacked by carbonated water and are^ gradualis 
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(iiM'funpo'-rd. lifH-ratiriLT alkalii's, free S<»ni(' <»f tin* ilira 

irn di>-s<»h«Mi and (’arri<*<i a\sav in M»lutinn and dr*|H»dtrd a * a rianrrd 
in (»th(T d'hf ?<}Inldf* farhonatra |n’<»du<’r(I [>v th<' action 

of railnaiatcd uatcc on rnrk-: ari^ |»i’<*(’ipitatcd in lakc^ ov in the 
M‘a an<i nro<iucr iina-Ntcato, <lol(nuitfS. etc. 

'I'hf' pn'si'urc of inincrals rich in iron a fnajiicnt caiisc (»f th<* 
di^intcuration of nn'k^, the iron l»cin^' oxirliscrl an<i partly di-^ohed, 
thus rcndcriu!/ the remainder of the mass more readily disintc^r’ated. 
Any rock rich in lime may ha\f its lime converted into carlamate 
and removed irr solution. Sulpirides may 1 h‘ eonverterl into 
soluhle sulphates and sometimes into free sulphuric acid, 

Many sprinj' and well waters are rich in dissolved srdt.s of various 
kinds, such as tire medirinal waters of UnrToi'ati’, Hath. et<’., tin* 
various f’lialyheate fir'on eontaiiiinm waters, and tire " hard 
waters whirh are heavily eharv'ed with eah’ium hiejirhonate ami 
.sulphate formed hy the aeti<»u <if dissolved earhon dioxide on 
limestone or chalk and hy th<’ solvent aetimr of water orj gypsum. 
Sea water owes it^; saltne*ss to the materials which huv<* lasui 
di.«».so|\fsl out of varioriH r’o<*k » ami liavi* hern dehver’e<l to the 
.sea l>y stream'* and river*. As the variotis iea^» Iravj’ no outlet 
e\‘ept hv tire e\ap<aation of the water (in which ease the dis 
srdved .^alt '- ar e not removedi, sea water mu <t <'on(inue to inerea.se 
in 'aitne> .. 

I'Vetjiient 1V water <livsolve* outf certain eorrstituent » of a rss'K 
without alterini' the erv'dalline form td the mineral, \<d eomph’telv 
ehanidmj: it * eompoution. In ueh minerals (termed a/Zo^aor/d/.v) 
clay imiy take the form of nak salt, silica that (»f w<»od. and many 
(jtla r stiildmj exanij»le?> nutdit he menti<ined. 

The chemical action of water **n mineral stdistaueci (hsdrolv ip 
has he»'n studied much during' recent veniH. It is now ree<iy;nis<'d 
that water contains fn^e hydrogen ions (H| and free hydroxyl 
ions ((til) und»‘r certain ronditic»ns. and that its (tissoeiation intfi 
tiiCHC twc» kinds of ions is rilfieiently powerful to deeompoif* certain 
minerals ar* h a mica, felspar, etc., and thus to pro*lnee alladine 
solut iruis, 

i’hf’ aft it *11 fd the water may he represi-ntetl in tin* ea 'c of a 
•'dmpie silicate hy 

Xa.SiOj 2H - OH H.,Si<0 » 2Xa()H, 

a weakly file fa iatcfl silioie aeifl heiiiLf f<»rniefi. fft^o ther with eairdie 
Hfffla. i la* latter the alkaline rfat tif»n 

Thrf»iii.di thf' |f»rn;atif»n fd umli soeiated dlit ie a< it! a hci : fd 
hytlrtf^fen ions ofciiis. ami tf* rtyinrr eipiilihrium this mnP he iinifie 
ILffaKi hy the fiis aa i;P jiui f»f iiiffia* vvHt<*r. which is then aide tf» attiu k 
imuf’ silif at^'. if priv f’nt 

Thf’ aikaluif' sj|i» ates ar*' mf»Hf strffnrdv affe< fetl hy water , 
then the calcium silifatfs, hut tlif»se fd mapnfsia art' ;(aif<ly 
alTeeteti at all 

As in iiifftd eases of chemical aeiiorr. the iidluenf'c fd tim** 
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ORGANIC ACTION ON ROCKS 


important. The solutions formed by the action of the water on 
the rocks are so dilute that the velocity of the reactions which 
occur is sometimes so slow as to be almost inappreciable, yet so 
long have they been acting in many cases, that incalculably large 
masses of material have been completely changed. On the other 
hand, the action of rain on some materials—such as basalts and 
olivine—^is very rapid. The rain water (rich in carbonic acid) 
soaks into the mass and converts the lime, magnesia, soda, potash, 
and ferrous silicates into acid carbonates. These carbonates are 
washed out of the rock, together with the silica set free during 
their formation. 

The change in the colloidal state of some minerals as a result 
of the action of water is sometimes of great importance. A mineral 
consisting of coarse particles may be ground so finely by the abrasive 
action of the water that the resulting particles become too small 
to sink and take on new properties, inasmuch as they form colloidal 
suspensions or sols. These particles are so minute as to be excluded 
from the definition of ‘‘ sand.” When such minute particles are 
brought into contact with others bearing an electric charge of 
opposite sign (such as humus), both are precipitated, and under 
favourable conditions a colloidal gel is formed. Colloidal gels 
appear to possess a honeycomb or space-lattice ” structure and 
are able to absorb many times their weight of water, forming a 
gelatinous mass. Silica and clay are particularly prone to enter 
into the colloidal gel state, and many of their properties are due 
to this fact (see Chapter V,). 

Organic Action 

The action of plants and animals in the formation and dis¬ 
sociation of rocks is important. Roots constantly penetrate into 
crevices, and if the ground is sufficiently soft they break it up, form¬ 
ing soil, and the decayed remains of plants and animals are con¬ 
stantly adding to the soil. The action of decayed jplants is somewhat 
complicated. The first products of the decomposition of plants 
are humic acids, which by bacterial and other actions are later 
decomposed into carbon dioxide and water, together with nitro¬ 
genous compounds such as ammonia, nitrites, nitrates, and nitric 
acid. These compounds exert a chemical action on the rocks 
with which they come in contact and so disintegrate them. 

Bacteria play an important part by oxidising dead vegetable 
matter through intermediate stages to carbonic and nitric acids, 
which later have a chemical action upon many rocks. Bacteria 
also act in other ways, such as decomposing iron sulphides and 
carbonates and forming iron oxide. 

An important action of bacteria and other low forms of life 
is the production of humus and other substances which flocculate 
any colloidal sols with which they come in contact, and so increase 
the amount of colloidal gel in the rocks and especially in the soil. 
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This is a subject of which ver^?' little is known, but numerous 
investigations are now being made upon it (see Chapter VI.)- 

Weathering 

The term weathering is convenient as including all those changes 
which occur as a result of the action of heat and cold, rain, hail, 
snow, wind, exposure to air, and other atmospheric processes in 
rocks and other substances. The general tendency of weathering 
is to destroy the form of all materials and so rearrange their 
constituents as to form new substances. Thus, most granites 
will, on sufficient exposure to weather, break down into a mixture 
of mica, quartz, clajq and other minerals, together with some 
undecomposed felspar. This destruction is brought about by the 
agencies already described and may require an enormous period 
of time ; it is largely a matter of fortuitous circumstances whether 
the products of the action of the weather remain together or are 
separated from each other, as when the clay and mica are washed 
out of the mass into separate hollows or pockets. 

The extent to which weathering occurs depends on the nature 
and situation of the rocks, soft porous materials in exposed 
positions being most affected. Granites vary greatly in this respect. 
Rose has pointed out that many rocks which are unaffected by the 
most powerful acids in laboratory experiments weather readily 
in nature under the apparently feeble influence of water, air, and 
carbonic acid. This is due to the influence of the much larger 
quantities taldng part in the reaction, and is a typical example 
of mass action.” Very dilute solutions—being more completely 
dissociated into ions—are in fact relatively more active than strong 
solutions, but are much more difficult to investigate in the 
laboratory. 

The appearance of rocks is often useless as a guide to the probable 
extent of weathering, as some granites and basalts form superficial 
crusts several feet in thickness (due to removal of alkalies in the 
former and lime as carbonate from the latter) ; when these crusts 
are detached by the action of the wind and rain, they form deposits 
—often of great thickness—of a character entirely different from 
that of the original rock. In other cases the weather exerts a 
selective action, so that some fossils and nodules can be more 
readily picked out of a weathered rock than a freshly exposed one. 

Most rocks weather in a characteristic manner which facilitates 
their identification even at a distance. This disintegrated matter 
may form “ soil ” on the site, or it may be removed to another 
site by rain or other influence. 

The individual substances produced by the action of the weather 
are often the result of a highly complex series of reactions, both 
direct and reversible. A more detailed study of these involves 
so deep a knowledge of the laws of dilute solutions, mass action, 
etc., as to be beyond the scope of the present volume. 
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FORMATION OF SECONDARY DEPOSITS 


From the commercial point of view, the chief effect on rocks 
of the weather is the formation of clays and sands. The nature 
and composition of the products formed depend to a large extent 
on the minerals composing the rock. Quartz is scarcely affected 
by weathering, and most of it remains behind after the other 
minerals have been removed in solution or have been decomposed. 
Felspars are frequently left behind, though they are to some extent 
attacked with the liberation of free alkali, which is removed in 
solution. Mica is very little affected as a rule, though the pyroxenes 
and amphiboles are more easily decomposed. Some crystalline 
minerals, such as garnet, staurolite, tourmaline, sillimanite, and 
kyanite, are not attacked but are removed by aqueous transporta¬ 
tion and are found scarcely corroded in some detrital sediments. 
The heavy minerals, such as magnetite, ilmenite, chromite, rutile, 
zircon, and metal-bearing minerals generally, are only slightly 
affected by weathering. 

It will thus be seen that the primary sands are produced by 
various actions, as a result of which the original igneous rocks 
are decomposed in various ways, the bond which forms them into 
a compact mass is destroyed, and any fine material, such as clay, 
which may have been produced is washed out by aqueous action, 
leaving behind a loose deposit of grains of the different minerals 
composing the original rock. When such a deposit is more or less 
protected from any weathering action, or where very little weather¬ 
ing occurs, such a bed may remain in its original condition 
indefinitely, but in most cases primary sands are transported to 
other locations, rearranged, separated, and so eventually form 
different deposits. 

The disintegration of rocks gives rise to particles of various 
sizes, from large boulders and pebbles to sand, dust, or mud. 
The larger ones, such as boulders and pebbles, do not concern 
the reader of the present volume until they have been still further 
disintegrated into smaller particles of various sizes, except where 
they are found close to or amongst the finest deposits, as in those 
formed by torrential rivers and the littoral deposits along certain 
sea coasts. Glacial deposits also contain a large proportion of 
boulders which may or may not be mixed with finer materials 

(p. 11). 

THE FORMATION OF SECONDARY DEPOSITS 

After the primary sands have been formed by the decomposition 
of igneous rocks, they tend to accumulate in the form of secondary 
deposits as the fine particles gradually settle to the bottom of the 
streams, rivers, glaciers, lakes, or seas in which they were carried 
in suspension. To some extent, also, particles of primary sand 
carried away by the wind form secondary deposits when the 
velocity of the air is reduced sufficiently to cause the air-borne 
particles to be deposited. It will thus be seen that the action of 
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rivers, lakes, seas, earth movement, wind, and a variety of other 
forces which tend to the removal of the primary sands to some 
distance from their place of origin, also plays an important part 
by depositing them in beds of varying thickness and purity and 
of a density varying from a loose surface deposit to a compacted 
sand}^ rock. These deposits may, in turn, be further changed, 
classified, and transported until all trace of their original form is 
lost, so that, although the destructive action of various natural 
agencies has been chiefly emphasised in the foregoing pages, the 
influence of such forces in collecting the particles of primary sands 
is equally important. The grains of sand which have been pro¬ 
duced by the decomposition of igneous rocks are gathered together 
by many of the same agencies which aided in the disintegration 
of the rocks from which the grains were produced, and the grains 
so separated are deposited according to the density of the particles 
and the special features of the district through which they are 
carried. 

THE FORMATION OF TERTIARY AND OTHER DEPOSITS 

The sands collected and formed into secondary deposits some¬ 
times undergo further metamorphoses and are converted into 
quartzites, and other sandstone rocks, limestone, flints, carbonates, 
etc., in which the grains of “ sand ” are united together by a 
natural cement—usually of amorphous silica—produced by the 
infiltration of liquids containing siliceous, calcareous, ferruginous, 
or other substances in solution. These rocks may, in turn, be 
decomposed by the natural agencies previously mentioned, with 
the result that sands are again formed, though they may be diflerent 
in character from the primary or even the secondary sands. 

The processes of disintegration and building up of rocks may 
be repeated to any extent, and are continually in operation. They 
have resulted in the production of many sands of extremely complex 
nature, which offer many highly interesting problems to the 
mineralogist. Fortunately, most users of sands need not concern 
themselves with such matters, though it is important to know 
sufficient of the origin of sands to appreciate such problems when 
they arise. 

THE AGGREGATION OF SAND DEPOSITS 

The principal agencies which aid in the collection of sand so 
as to form deposits are : 

1. Wind. 

2. Water, including rivers, seas, tides, etc. 

3. Glacial action. 

All deposits of sands, other than primary, may conveniently 
be classified according to the chief agent in their deposition, viz. : 
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AEOLIAN HANDS 


1 . 

2 . 

3’. 

4. 

f). 

(). 


Aeolian, or (l(‘f)()sits fort tied by air (wind). 

Fluviatile, or ({(‘posits foriiiod by riv(‘rs. 

Eslnarine or Flnvio-viarlnr, or ({(‘posits formed at ti»e mMuth 
of riv(a‘s. 

Lacnsirinc, or d(^[)osits foniied by la lies. 

Marino, or d(‘])osits fortm‘(l by s(‘as. 

Olacial, or deposits forttH‘d by glacu‘rs. 


A KOLIA N San OS 

Th(i acdion of wind in ^ath(‘rin^ io^et.ii(‘r the particle.^ of and 
is very important in exposed, dry situations, u. de-ert *. ^^onie 
sea coasts, etc. 

In disserts the sandy niateriais an* prinei[tally j»n»dn<'‘ d 
dry weathering, Lr. })y tlie botnbardmt'nt of ro('k.*> 1)V win<l liMi nr 
particles, n^sulting in the production of small detaelied partiele^ 
which are, in turn, carried by th(^ vvdnd and (‘tiiployetl bu tlje 
further disintegration of rocks. 

True desert sands often originate by th(* simple lu’eakiiu*' up 
of crystalline rocks into tlmir c(>nHtitu(‘nt grains, without anv 
perceptible alteration in the miru^rals th(uns{‘iv(‘H. W'hen il»e an 
has reached a locality where th(u*o ant no rocks and wli«‘r«' it> 
velocity is sufficiently reduced, it deposits tint part-itdes. S(unet iiiie.H 
these particles are again carrutd l)y tin* wind and re (h'{He>ite<i 
In this way, in the cmirse of time, vast aceunmlation*^ <»f 
arc concentrated in situations wlutnt th(‘n* is tlu* h'ust disturbane*’, 
and there they form largct Ixtds. VVlutnt tint winds are irregular 
in their action, large tracts of country ant gradually covered with 
wind-blown sand w'hidi is (tonstantly shifting or drifting in 
various direettions taken by the wind. According to Kliish’iH 
Petrie, 8 ft. of soil has been swept away by the v\ind in Hg>pt 
during the last 2000 yctars, or luuirly 4 in. ])(‘r e(‘ntury. 

A certain amount of setparation or grading of tlu* sand is alsn 
produced by wind action. The larger particthts whicdi are 
easily carried by the wind are moved less fr(t((U(‘ntly, whilst th«' 
finer particles arc carried about and are Kom(ttim(‘S moved ov**r 
considerable distances, so that, in time, the deposits lM‘eoine roughly 
graded, the finer particles being on the surfacut and ilMt eoar>»i’r 
ones lower down. Thus, if the surface sand (l(‘posit.s on dcHiul -* 
are examined they will be found to be very uniform in Hi'/.e on ne('«iuiit 
of the sorting action of the moving air. According to somf* exfH'ri 
ments by J. A. Udden, the action of a wind travadling at eight 
miles per hour on particles of various sizes is as shown in 'I able III. 

The maximum size of grains carried by normal wmids is alaait 
2 mm. diameter, but during storms much larger jiartieles may lie 
carried by the air. 

It is interesting to note how the prevailing winds have 
accumulated sand deposits in different parts of tlu^ world, 'rin- 
great desert belt stretching from the Sahara in Africa right mruhn 
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FORMATION OF SAND HILLS 


in the formation and classification of the present surface deposits 
in the larger deserts. 

The foie sand of deserts is often blown high and carried for 
great distances by aerial currents ; finally it descends in the form 
of red fog/’ “ sea dust/’ or “ sirocco dust.” According to Geikie, 
it is occasionally so abundant as to obscure the sun and to cover 
the decks, sails, and rigging of vessels which may be a thousand 
miles from land. Much dust has been carried from the Sahara 
and deposited in the Mediterranean district and the Canary Islands, 
and it is said that some of the sand in these deposits may have 
come from South America. 

Volcanic dust is also carried in this manner, showers from 
Iceland having been deposited in Scandinavia, and some Krakatoa 
dust has even been carried to Europe. Large quantities of diatoms 
have been carried thousands of miles by wind. 

The amount of separation or grading effected by wind action 
depends on (a) the size of the particles, (6) their shape, (c) density, 
and (d) the speed of the wind. 

When all the particles are of the same material and are similar 
in shape, the amount of separation effected in transit will depend 
largely on the speed of the wind, but where grains of different 
materials occur, as is the case with quartzite sands containing 
heavy detrital minerals, the density of the latter largely determines 
the nature of the separation efiected. In such a case, comparatively 
large particles of quartz may be blown away, whilst much smaller 
particles of zircon, rutile, etc., may, on account of their greater 
density, remain behind. 

In the case of shell sands, the shape very largely determines 
the extent of the separation which occurs. The grains are largely 
tubular, lenticular, or disciform, and a blast of wind may strike 
such grains under their flat surface and carry them to great distances, 
while the same blast would not move more rounded grains of the 
same bulk which rested beside them. Cams Wilson has noticed 
that associated tubular calcareous grains have been separated 
from the rounded grains of ‘‘ killas ” by the action of the wind. 

The great accumulations of blown sand occurring along the 
coasts are of essentially the same character as the sand dunes of 
the deserts, except that they consist of particles produced by marine 
and fluviatile denudation rather than those produced by a dry 
wind erosion, such as is the case with desert sands. 

The particular method by which nature works in the forming 
of sand hills on the seashore may here be briefly described. 
(1) Frosts tend to split rocks, and (2) the chemical action of the 
rain dissolves the binding elements in the rocks and liberates 
quartz or other insoluble grains. (3) Rain and rivers carry 
these ^ains to the sea. (4) Tidal currents deposit them on some 
adjoining coast, usually about the time of high water when the 
tidal action is at rest. (5) Wave action breaks up the surface 
of the shore by the fall of each wave, the result being a translation 
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from low- towards high-water mark of a larger number of grains 
than the backwash of the wave carries back. (6) The dr 3 dng 
of the shore by sun and wind agencies. (7) The lifting of the dried 
sand and its transportation by high winds until it is brought to 
rest by obstructions in the form of wreckage, cliffs, sand hills, etc. 
Such obstructions may start not only a sand hill but a new range 
of hills some distance away from the previous seaward line of 
hills. Examples of this action are common along the Lancashire 
coast from Freshfield to Southport, 

In order that sand dunes may be formed in large amounts, 
the following seven conditions are required, according to W. Ashton ; 
if any are absent, sand hills will not be formed or will be insignificant 
in extent : 

1. Contiguity to a coast on the windward side, which is in 
process of marine denudation. 

2. Contiguity to mouths of rivers draining Millstone Grit or 
similar formations. 

3. A low flat shore. 

4. A coast of such a formation as not to be easily disintegrated, 
such as true sand, and not of clay or chalk. 

5. The growth of star grass or other vegetation. Vegetation 
promotes hill-growth by the binding together of the sand, and even 
more by the grains being caught by the long blades of grass, etc. 
These grains fall in the lee of the plants, which push their way 
upwards so long as they can obtain a supply of moisture for their 
roots. Windy months which happen to coincide with the grass¬ 
growing period of the year are the most favourable to rapid hill- 
growth. 

Other sand binders are Salix re'pens, var. Argentea, or Silver 
Willow, found between Birkdale and Formby; Tritioum rejpens, 
or creeping wheat grass, a smaller grass of blue-green colour 
which grows above high-water mark at the foot of hills ; and the 
sand sedge, Carex arenaria ; sea holly, sea spurge, saltwort, and 
sea rocket. 

In Cornwall, wild thyme has been found a satisfactory substitute 
for star grass. Sir Hyde Page, a noted engineer of his day, found 
the planting of gorse bushes an effective check to blowing sand. 

On the coasts of Norfolk, the Moray Firth, Norway, and Jutland, 
maritime pines have proved very effective in stopping sand drift. 
On the margin of Southam]Dton Water, “ Spartina ” grass has 
proved very successful. 

6. A coast in general line with the prevailing winds. This 
condition is of great importance. The most favourable direction 
for the prevailing winds to strike a coast is at an angle of 10 or 15 
degrees ; they then have the maximum power of transmitting 
sand from the foreshore. Whenever extensive ranges of sand hills 
are found, this condition is invariably present. 

7. Sea-wave action which brings in sand from the sea. 

The sand carried by the wind impinges on the blades of star 
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grass, drops in their lee, and they continually push their way up 
through the accumulated drift. At a height of about 60 feet the 
sand can no longer draw up sufficient moisture by capillary action 
to serve the plants, and when these die there is nothing to retain 
the sand, so that there are few sand dunes more than 60 feet in 
height. On the coast of Norfolk, sand hills 50-60 feet high occur ; 
on the coast of Holland, some of the dunes are as much as 260 feet 
high. 

The breadth of the sand beds on the coasts varies from 3 to 5 
miles. The form of sand dunes depends entirely on the intensity and 
direction of the winds which produce them. In some cases the 
sand is heaj)ed up into mounds in rows ; in other cases the dunes 
form long, narrow ridges. When the speed of the wind is great 
they form at right angles to the direction of the wind, but where 
the intensity is less they may form parallel to its direction. In 
Central Asia the sand frequently takes a crescent-shaped form, 
the convex side facing the wind. Where the wind is irregular 
the sand is merely piled in irregular masses. 

Sand hills are chiefly found on the portions of the coast which 
are exposed to the prevailing winds, the most important of those 
in Britain, therefore, being on the west and south-westerly coasts, 
as in Devonshire, Wales, Cumberland, Lancashire. The last 
named forms a good example of wind-blown sands. The material 
composing these beds has been derived from three sources : 

1. Sea-eroded material from the Cheshire and adjacent coasts. 

2. Fluviatile material. 

3'. Tidal material due to the shallowness of the sea on this coast. 

The chief source is undoubtedly the second, viz. river-borne 
material from the higher parts of the Pennine Range where the 
rivers Ribble, Irwell, and Mersey rise. Repeated micro-examina¬ 
tions of the sands by J. Lomas prove conclusively that they are 
derived from the Millstone Grit formation. As the Pennine rocks 
are denuded, the clay is deposited on the Crossens shore as “ slutch,” 
and the greater part of the sand is deposited in sand banks at the 
mouths of the Dee, Mersey, and Ribble, Sea currents, the tides, 
sun, and wind do the rest in piling the sand into dunes along the 
north-western shores of the Mersey and the Ribble. 

The mean direction of the prevailing winds just south of west 
is well indicated by the inclination of the trees in unsheltered 
positions along this coast. Twenty years’ records show that 
nearly all the winds of sand-lifting force come from the south-west 
and west. The hill ranges accordingly show a steep side on the 
west-south-west or prevailing wind side, whilst on the leeward 
or landward side a long slope is usually developed. 

Among other extensive sand-hill ranges in Britain are those 
found on the north coast of Cornwall and between Nairn and the 
river Findhorn in Scotland. The largest sand-hill ranges elsewhere 
are found on the Ayrshire, Aberdeenshire, Lincolnshire (very low), 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Glamorganshire (very high) coasts. 
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In some places, as in Cornwall, much of the blown sand is 
composed of comminuted sea-shells. In Bermuda and other coral 
islands, hne coral sand with comminuted shells has been formed 
into dunes by the wind and cemented by rain water, forming 
compact rocks. 

Deposits of blown sands are by no means always stationary, 
and, where changes in the direction of the wind are frequent, 
large tracts of land may be overwhelmed with sand and then 
cleared again, as at Santon Downham, east of Brandon, where 
sand storms or sand floods have at various times swept the country. 
At St. Pirian a church which had been smothered for seven centuries 
was uncovered in 1835 by the natural removal of the sand by the 
wind. The dunes in the Bay of Biscay, where they are not held 
by vegetation, travel inland at about 16i- feet per year, and in 
Denmark at 3-24 feet per year. 

The speed with which entire hills will sometimes be shifted 
was exemplified during a westerly gale in 1911, when, according 
to D. Pennington, a high hill between Preshfield and Ainsdale, 
near Massem’s Slack (Lancashire), was bodily moved between 
100 and 150 yards. Near the same spot and in the same year 
a curious find was made in the hollow of the outer line of slacks 
about a mile to the north of Preshfield Perch. Gales having drifted 
away the sea face of a long sand hill, on the landward side of the 
hollow the remains of seven wrecks of wooden vessels, apparently 
from 200 to 250 tons, were exposed to view; two days later all 
but one were buried in the sand. 

When fixed by vegetation, sand hills have, on many coasts, 
a high value as natural protectors of low-lying lands from inundation 
by the sea. 

The deposits of fine detritus occurring in different parts of the 
world, and designated under the general term “ loess,” are thought 
by some to be of aeolian origin and by others to be produced by 
aqueous action (p. 31). According to Bichthofen, the Chinese 
deposits are largely composed of a fine dust, probably derived from 
a fluvio-glacial period and subsequently desiccated during a time 
of dry climate, the dry dust being afterwards transported by the 
wind to the river basins and plains of China. 

The Keuper sandstone round Birkenhead and Stourton consists 
of desert sand w^hich has been consolidated and made into a solid 
rock. On weathering, this rock disintegrates and forms a loose 
sand similar to other deposits of wind-blown sand. 

Aeolian deposits sometimes extend over wide areas, but are 
often of an irregular and discontinuous nature. Their thickness 
is usually very variable, and they often exhibit cross- or current¬ 
bedding. Ripple-marks sometimes occur and are useful in ascertain¬ 
ing the mode of origin of the sand. 

Sand hills sometimes grow rapidly ; H. T. Crofton has observed 
that under favourable conditions those at St. Annes grow at the 
rate of over 2 feet per annum, the greatest increase occurring in 
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the more windy mouths of March, April, and Ma\. I. Mcllifil 
Reade calculated that about 105,(KK) cubic yards (.[ >and arr moird 
every year by the wind on 10 miles of tin* South Lanrasiiiri' c<»a f. 
About 2000 years, at this rate, wouhl account lor tin* fb-pMdt. 

J. Lomas, in a pa})(‘r before^ th(‘ Britisli Association in liHKO. f'%pr<: 
the opinion that 400 years aiijo th(U’(‘ W{‘rc no sand iiilb' “U th*' 
Lancashire coast. Th(‘y b(‘^an to form at Formby at tiu' rnd 
of the seventeenth century, Kandin;L>j up th(‘ deep channel near the 
ancient port of Ronuby and tlius increasing tiu‘ sand dr\iu^ areji. 
which afterwards extended rapidly northwards. As tlm hij/b 
water mark was rapidly driven ba<‘k, suc(a‘ssivc rantU's artd 
were formed on the seaward sid(% until now s<une of tiic sand lulls 
between Formby and Ainslu^ an^ muirly SO feet hi^di. 'Phi'*' 
still continues. The lateral growth of tb(‘S(‘ ranges is hurprisingly 
rapid; near the Palace Hotel, Southport, range's 20 27 feet high, 
with a maximum width of 100 yards, have h(‘(m formed sinef- 1 sh.». 
Although these hills are of rectuit origin, th{‘ sand of whiidi tla^v 
are composed is much older, much of it Ixdng at least 2tHH) years old. 

Tho sand hills at St. Annes a])p(‘ar to hav(» been h»nned in a 
similar manner ; the main cluirmel of tlu^ Kibble has grajiualiy 
moved northward, piling the sand brought down by the water 
on the north shore betw(;en Fairhaven and South Sh<»re tliroiigb 
the action of tho prevailing winds. Th(‘ rangi* of modern sand 
dunes from Blundell Sands to Lhurcditown appears to havt’ a 
different origin and to be d\ie to a ehangct in the course of tlu’ Mtu sey 
about a thousand years ago. 

Aeolian or wind-blown sands ofbui consist of small angular 
grains, but those derived from th(} s(‘ash(U’e in tbf* manner ju d 
described are usually rounded. (S(k^ also Chapter III., uiuler Hhfirn 
Sanda and Shore Samis.) 


Fltjviatilic Sands 

Fluviatilc deposits arc those whhdi have been fornu'd by tlu* 
action of running water. Theses depositH acumniulaK* as a remilt 
of a decrease in the speed of the current, as at a sudden iMUid in 
tho path of tho stream or where the river joins the the eoritaef 
with salt water causing the deposition of some of the grains ; tlii* 
ordinary sand deposits in the beds of most Htri^uiuH and rivers 
belong to this class. In some cases tho raUt of d(*positi(»n may 
be so great as to turn a stream out of its courses or even tu <iivide 
it into two parts flowing round the deposited (hitritus, 

Fluviatile deposits may be formed on river bunks and flund 
plains when the waters of a river are in flood and thr^ npvvil is so 
great as to cause the detritus carried along by tlu^ current to \>v 
lifted over the banks of the river and deposited ovct tlu* l<»w lying 
area on either side. Such plains of alluvium occur in many tropical 
countries where, during the rainy season, the rivers ant a(M'ustcune<l 
to overflow their banks. 
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Sometimes terraces are formed on either side of a stream. 
As the bed of the stream is graduallj^ lowered by erosion the flood 
level will decrease, so that as time passes the alluvium will be con¬ 
fined more and more to an area nearer to the bed of the river, 
forming a series of terraces of decreasing height as the bed of the 
river is approached. 

In this country it is common to find three such terraces, but 
sometimes as many as six, seven, or even more may occur. 

In North America this mode of sedimentation of alluvium has 
taken place on a very large scale; the Mississippi alluvium from 
the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, occupying an area 
of 19,450 miles, is 25-40 feet thick. 

Fluviatile deposits may also be accumulated at the foot of 
mountain streams, waterfalls, etc., the decreased speed of the water 
causing the deposition of some of the material held in suspension 
or carried along by the force of the current. Such accumulations 
frequently take the form of cone-shaped deposits which are some¬ 
times of great extent, some being many miles in diameter and 
hundreds of feet thick. Such alluvial fans occur in India and on 
the flanks of some of the ranges in North America. 

Owing to the manner in which they are produced, fluviatile 
sands are usually ver^^ variable in composition and consist of 
irregular mixtures of particles of all sizes. Such deposits are found 
in many Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits around the Dartmoor 
and Cornish granites. The disintegrated materials, consisting of 
quartz, felspar, tourmaline, etc., which were carried by the numerous 
streams from the hills, became suddenly arrested in lakes and slow- 
moving rivers, with the result that much material was thrown 
down with no respect to the sizes of the particles, the deposits 
being very often fan-shaped in form. On the other hand, many 
rivers exert a marked sorting action, and thus produce various 
metalliferous deposits as well as beds of sand and clay. This is 
due to the fact that most of the metal-bearing minerals are so 
heavy that they are not readily moved by w’ater currents, and 
consequently tend to become concentrated, whilst other ‘‘ lighter ” 
minerals are washed away, the residue forming ‘‘ mineral placers.” 
Many valuable minerals are obtained from deposits of this kind, 
including gold, zircon, platinum, tin, tungsten, as well as various 
gems. Thus, in Ceylon there are beaches with alternating layers 
of pink garnet and black ilmenite, whilst monazite occurs in the 
river beds and beach sands of Brazil, Travancore, and Ceylon. 

Fluviatile deposits are not usually so extensive as estuarine 
ones, and they may vary considerably in thickness in different 
parts of the beds on account of variations in the speed of the river 
and other causes. They also often exhibit stratification and 
frequently cross- or current-bedding. Conglomerates are generally 
of fluviatile origin, but they may also be formed on the shores 
of lakes and seas. 

Fluviatile sands are usually sharp ” and consist of irregular 
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fragments of numerous sizes. Whilst quartz is usually the pre¬ 
dominant mineral, others may be present in various proportions 
according to the conditions under which the rivers or streams 
obtained the minerals from which the sands are derived, and 
according to the treatment such minerals have undergone during 
transportation. (See also Chapter III., under Fluviatile Sands.) 

Estuarine Sands 

Estuarine deposits are formed at the mouths of rivers in the 
form of a delta ; they consist of successive layers of material 
carried down by the river and deposited. A delta only forms 
where the conditions for its formation are favourable ; where 
the sea at its junction with the mouth of a river is very deep, the 
suspended matter may sink to the bottom and not appear ; where 
there are strong currents, the detritus may be entirely removed 
before it can form a delta. 

Deltas may be of great extent, that of the Mississippi covering 
an area of over 12,000 square miles, whilst that of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra occupies between 50,000 and 60,000 square 
miles, and is over 480 feet thick. 

Estuarine deposits may also be accumulated by bars and lagoon 
barriers, the water being arrested in its flow, and consequently 
depositing much of the solid matter held in suspension. As the 
sediment deposited near the mouth of a river accumulates, it acts 
even more ehtectively than the sea in arresting the material carried 
down by the river. Bars ” of this kind sometimes attain great 
sizes, and may be moved farther out to sea by floods or pushed 
up-stream by storms. Such bars occur in several places in this 
country, including Start Bay in Devon and between Mumble 
Rocks and Swansea. Every river has its estuarine deposit, but in 
many cases the sea removes so much of it that the residue is 
insignificant. The material so removed may form a fluvio-marine 
deposit in some other location. 

The principal estuarine accumulations include rocks, stones, 
gravels, sands, silt, and mud, and possibly loess. These deposits 
usually contain a greater or less proportion of clay, the amount 
depending on the velocity of the water. If the cmuent is rapid, 
the estuarine deposits may be comparatively coarse, most of the 
fine material being then carried farther out into the sea and 
forming marine deposits. With a very sluggish river, however, 
much clayey material may settle along with the gravel, sand, 
and silt. 

The extent of estuarine deposits varies according to the size 
of the estuary, but they are sometimes very large, and are remarkably 
uniform in thickness over the greater part of their area. A peculiar 
feature of estuarine beds is the rapid alternation of layers of 
different materials, due to changes in the speed of the rivers at 
different seasons of the year. In times of flood, coarse material 
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may be carried much farther and deposited upon a bed of com¬ 
paratively fine material. 

In this country there are several extensive estuarine dejoosits 
in Lincolnshire and Northaniptonslaire. Some of them contain 
so large a proportion of clay as to be useless so far as sands are 
concerned ; the beds at Great Weldon, Northamptonshire, and 
also at Kettering and Wellingborough, are of this character. 

The loess or lehm which occurs over a large area extending 
eastwards from the north of France across Europe and Asia into 
China may be of estuarine origin, though it is thought by some 
to be an aeolian deposit (p. 27). The adobe of America is of 
estuarine origin, as are also the black earth of Russia and the regiir 
of India. 

Estuarine sands usually consist of moderately angular particles 
of various sizes. They closely resemble the fluviatile sands in 
many respects, and, apart from their situation, it is almost impossible 
to distinguish them from the latter. (See also Chapter III., on 
Estuarine Sands.) 

Lacusteine Sands 

Lacustrine deposits are of the same nature as estuarine deposits, 
except that they are characterised by greater uniformity on account 
of the smaller amount of agitation to which such deposits are 
subjected. Lakes are, in fact, great settling tanks in which the 
rivers discharging into them deposit their burden of clay, sand, 
and other minerals. As the smaller particles are carried the 
farthest, lacustrine deposits are usually deepest and coarsest at 
the inlet of the lake, the finest particles being deposited farthest 
away. Where a river runs through a lake and passes out at the 
other end, the result of contact with the waters of the lake is very 
obvious. Thus, the river Rhone enters Lake Geneva charged 
with detrital matter and appears quite turbid, but on leaving 
the lake it is translucent and blue, the material in suspension 
having been deposited in the lake, chiefly, near the end where it 
entered. Thus, lakes may act as filters and intercept the sediment 
carried into them by rivers. Large deltas are sometimes formed 
by material deposited in this way, many examples of this action 
being found in Switzerland and other localities. As the deposition 
of the material continues, the lake gradually becomes full and 
may, eventually, form “ dry land with a stream running through 
a portion of it. If the stream be diverted as the result of some 
earth movement, a dry lacustrine deposit is formed. 

As the deposition of material in a lake is a function of the speed 
of the water and the size of the particles, the separation of the 
gravel, sand, and clay is often very complete, the strata of each 
being clearly defined so long as the flow of the river feeding the 
lake is fairly constant. In times of storm, on the contrary, when 
the speed of the wa.ter is greater, the coarser particles are carried 
farther, and in this way a considerable amount of gravel may 
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be deposited simultaneously with the sand forming a diluvial 
deposit. 

The New Red Sandstone of Cheshire (known as Bunter Sand¬ 
stone on account of its variegated colour) consists of a consolidated 
bed of lacustrine sand laid down in fresh-water lakes. These 
deposits are at least 200 feet thick, and show clearly the importance 
of lakes in the formation of sand. 

Lacustrine sands are usually composed of grains of fairly 
uniform size ; they are moderately angular, but are sometimes 
well rounded. (See also Chapter III., under Lacustrine Sands.) 

Marine Sands 

Marine deposits consist largely of material produced by coastal 
erosion mixed with that brought down by rivers and glaciers and 
with shells and other materials of a calcareous nature, derived 
directly from the sea, and, in some cases, with volcanic ash and 
dust. Three types of marine deposits may be readily distinguished : 
(1) those under the sea, or pelagic beds; (2) those under the fore¬ 
shore, or littoral beds; and (3) those now at or above sea-level, but 
originally below it, and generally referred to when the term marine 
is applied to sands. 

Pelagic deposits usually consist of very fine material comprising 
calcareous mud, volcanic dust, sand, and clay, with occasionally a 
small proportion of coarser material. Such deposits are of various 
grades from sands to oozes,” the latter term including the 
Radiolarian and Globigerina oozes. Pelagic deposits are usually 
subdivided into those formed at a depth exceeding 100 fathoms 
(abyssal deposits) and those formed in shallower water. The 
latter are, with local exceptions, of a heterogeneous character, 
whilst those formed at greater depths are of a very fine and muddy 
character, though often containing a small quantity of material 
of a coarser nature. 

The deposits known as sea sand usually extend out to sea and 
cover almost the entire floor to a depth of about 100 fathoms, 
except near the mouths of rivers and estuaries, where silt and mud 
are also deposited near the shore. 

The abyssal deposits or oozes scarcely come within the scope 
of a volume on sands,” but they may be briefly described ; they 
consist of a fine material discharged by rivers, etc., into the sea, 
the coarser particles having been deposited nearer the shore, 
together with materials produced by the disintegrating action of 
the waves on the coast, volcanic dust, meteoric fragments, and 
the siliceous and calcareous skeletons of dead marine organisms, 
including diatomaceae, sponge spicules, foraminiferae, pteropods, 
etc., the first three having siliceous and the last two calcareous 
skeletons. Owing to their solubility in sea-water under pres¬ 
sure, calcareous organisms do not occur at depths below 3000 
fathoms. Siliceous skeletons are, however, less soluble, and 
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occur at the greatest depths of the ocean yet examined (over 
5000 fathoms). 

At the greatest depths, a red clay predominates, owing to this 
remaining in suspension after all the other materials have settled, 
but many deep-sea deposits contain a large proportion of sand; 
they frequently contain no argillaceous matter, and consist wholly 
of non-plastic particles. On account of their consistency when 
drawn to the surface, deep-sea deposits are frequently termed 
muds, though some of them are not plastic like most muds found 
on the surface of the ground. 

Volcanic muds occur widely in the Western Pacific, and consist 
of fine fragments of lava, organic calcareous matter, and some 
clay. Near the coasts they may be classed as sands, but at greater 
distances from land they pass gradually into the other forms of 
mud and finally into abyssal ooze. 

Sands composed chiefly of foraminiferae, radiolaria, diatoms, 
sponge spicules, and other organic remains occur to a varied extent 
in various deep-sea deposits. Quartz is generally absent from them. 

Pelagic and abyssal sands are not accessible except in very 
small quantities. The particles of which they are composed are 
usually extremely minute and (with the exception of the radiolaria 
and some other skeletal remains) they are usually well rounded. 

Littoral deposits consist chiefly of sand and pebbles, such as 
the well-known sea sand and shingle on the coasts. Recently 
deposited silt is found somewhat farther from the shore, but large 
littoral deposits of silt are found in the warp ’’ of the Humber, 
in the fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, in the 
flats and estuary of the Severn, in Morecambe Bay, in the reaches 
of the Solway, and elsewhere. They usually consist of grains of 
medium size, the smaller ones being largely separated by the flow 
of the tides, but littoral sands vary greatly in composition and 
physical properties. In some cases, the littoral deposits contain so 
much silt and clay as not to be rightly included in the term ‘‘ sands.” 

Elevated marine sands are usually of a very fine silty nature, 
and may contain a large proportion of clay. 

Marine deposits are usually wide and extensive. Their thick¬ 
ness varies according to the time during which the deposition took 
place, but in most cases, the deposits are remarkably uniform in 
thickness over large areas and are usually stratified. Marine sands 
usually consist of an irregular mixture of grains of many diflerent 
sizes and of very variable composition, many different minerals 
being found. These sands are usually coarse, though some consist 
largely of very minute particles. (See also Chapter III., under 
Sea Sands and Shore Sands.) 

Glacial Sands 

Glacial deposits are closely related to those made by rivers, 
and are formed in a similar manner, but the materials composing 
VOL. I D 
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t»h(‘in ar(‘ oftcai miu*h coarsiT, us tin* solifi iff whlrli tnmis tlif L'lacifr 
is al)l(‘ to curry iniu'li larger frairifu‘nt> and ('Vfu h(ai]<irr>. A 
(•haract(‘ristfic tVaitun* nt these dt‘|n»sit> i> t lie |M*eu{iar ^rratehed 
surface* of the* l>nuld(*rs. vvhieh ajipear tto ija\e heen drat'tied forei{»I\ 
aloii^ in a (lir<‘etion parallel f<> the liill ranees aiiei \ alley> in uhieft 
they o(*cin\ or down whieh tliev have tra\t‘lled. In some di;4ri< t>, 
(‘jj. the (‘astern counties of KuLdand, the (daeial Drift forint lonsr 
paivtdly material coiisistinir of fra^Muents of all the older nxks 
from / 4 ranit(* to ehaik. hi other h»ealiti(‘S, hoth in I'lny'land ami 
Scotlaiuh hir^(* ai’cas an* eo\cred hy loose ruhhly sliiiiLde and sand. 
fonnin|< niound like* ridjies or ilat lopped irrt'oular mound-', as if 
th(‘ ori^^inal ^ra\(‘lly (leposits had heeii suh.sfajuently ftiri(»wed 
and worn away hy eurrents <»f wat^-r. Depo-sits (»f ,Lda<’ial oritdii 
are often of lar^e (‘Xtent and an* iistially unifoi'in irt thiekiiess and 
larg(*Iy fr<*(* from .stratilleation. 

'Fhe nia.terial.^ (*oinposin^ the ^n’<*at part- <»f sueh deposits are 
gravel, tpiart/. sand, liiiu'stone powder and olay. the two tirst 
nain<‘d la'in^ of more importanee to th<‘ n*a<lers (d this \ohim<’. 
The dcp’ec* of admixttin* of th(*.se \ariou,s materials depends ehietly 
on the com])ositi{»n of th<* roek or nx'ks from whi(*h the deposits 
wen* f(»nned. Oth(‘r frlacial dejamits (‘onsist of irn*jj:nlar ajLfi/ria^'a 
tiems of t<uigh clay and sand with |H‘hhIes irre^^tdarly distrihuted 
iltrougli th(‘ lM‘ds. In soim* of these di'posits, tin* clay is tin* pre 
dominant matf'rial, the sand oc’enrrin^ in h*ntienlar “ poekets “ 
or irr(*gular strata ; inedher piaet's, t he* sand and jzntvel predominate 
and th(‘ elay ocenrs in isolated masses. 

d'hc Huiids in ^laeial d(*posits partake of the iiiirieral tdiaraefer 
of th(*ir resp{‘etive distric’ts ; thu.s, tin* ^'laeial sand lM*ds derived 
from the (‘oalli(*ldH an? usually dark-coloured and contain frat'inent^ 
of coal, shah*, and oth(‘r (‘arhoniferous rot’ks ; sands deriv<*<I from 
tlio Old and N(*w Po‘(l Sundstom* arc usually r<*d ; tliose from the 
Oolitic and Olialk tracts an* y(*ii(»vvish (u* ^ny. 

(Jlneial sands usually c(msist of well rounded grains of various 
siz(*H, top:(‘t}i(‘r with a v(*ry variable proportion t»f pidddes and 
grav(*.l. The latUT may be n*mov<‘d by .sere(*niiiu, and any chi\ 
|)re.H(‘nt may h(^ sfiparated hy washing th<r sand. As ^dacial sanrl^ 
are vi‘ry h<‘ter<jg(uieouH in eharHeh*r tlu*y an* of limited ^isef^dIH’^s 
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FIuvio-glacial d(*])osits an* those* formed partly hy glacial aetiiai 
and partly hy the action of water d(*riv(‘d from the? melting iee. 
They are v(‘ry nimilar in eharaeter to tiie eoiitinental river deposits 
found in mountairiouH distriets and an* slightly mon* regular than 
other glacial deposit/s, us tlu‘y have? h(*<*ri suhj(*cte(l Ut tin* sorting 
action of tht^ \vat(*r. Tin? fiuvio-glacial (h^posits in the \alley of 
the Thames contain many difTer(*at <*hisH{*H of mah^rial, inelndiiig 
whblcH from th(*. BunhT IxhIs, sandstom*,, (piartziD*, tourmaline 
breccia, (juartz-schist, and rhyolites The sand and grave*! deptmits 
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formed by fluvio-glacial action are sometimes so similar to fluviatile 
de]Dosits that it is always difficult, and occasionally impossible, to 
distinguish them. 


Sands formed by other Means 

In addition to the sand deposits formed, as already mentioned, 
by the destruction of rocks and the subsequent re-collection and 
concentration of the particles by various natural processes, there 
are several other modes of formation which cannot be classified 
under those heads. The chief are : 

[а) Sands formed by the accumulation of the remains of marine 

animals and plants. 

(б) Sands produced by the precipitation of silica from solution, 

as the sandy incrustations around hot springs, etc. 

(c) Sands produced by volcanic action, including tufi[s, etc. 

Sands produced by organic action may be of fresh-water or marine 
origin ; they consist of the skeletons or shells of minute aquatic 
animals and plants and of materials exuded by these creatures. 
The more important of such deposits are : . 

(1) Coral sands. 

(2) Shell sands. 

(3) Poraminiferal sands. 

(4) Diatomaceous sands and earths, 

(5) Globigerinal or radiolarian sands and muds. 

Coral sands are produced usually by the disintegration of coral 
rocks by the action of waves, etc., the debris collecting into beds 
composed of particles of various sizes (p. 32). The coral rocks 
are, as is well known, the consolidated remains of calcareous coral 
organisms (Coralliaria) which have accumulated by the deposition 
of the remains of millions of such insects in w^arm salt Water. 
After continued growth, coral rock acquires a structure like crystal¬ 
line limestone. Much of the rock is disintegrated by the action of 
the waves upon it forming calcareous sand and mud which is carried 
away and re-deposited; this remains sometimes as a loose sand, 
sometimes it is consolidated to form a secondary coral rock. 

Shell sands are deposits of the calcareous shells of dead marine 
organisms. These are accumulated by marine currents, etc., and 
disintegrated to a greater or less degree, producing sands of varying 
fineness. Some shell sands consist of a heterogeneous mixture of 
grains of quartz and minute shells; others consist wholly of frag¬ 
ments of shells. In some cases, shell sands are raised above the 
sea-level and are carried away by the wind, forming dunes. 

Foraminiferal, diatomaceous, globigerina, radiolaria and other 
similar sands are produced chiefly in the depths of the ocean by the 
accumulation of the minute skeletons and shells of calcareous and 
siliceous organisms. (See Marine Sands, p. 32; also Chapter III.). 
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Sands are sometimes produced by the accuinul^ 
formed by the segregation of calcareous matter ^ 
around some minute organisms, as in the case of 
(Chapter III.). Some plants, such as Char a, have ^ 
composing carbonates ^ssolved in water and precil 
carbonate within their cell-walls. Others, includi^^ 
form an incrustation on their exterior. Such dep^' 
formation of various sinters similar to those caii^*^ 
tion ; later, these large accumulations of calcareoU^ 
comminuted and again consolidated by the solvent 
containing carbon dioxide in solution. 

The sands ” produced by the precipitation 
substances from solution in springs, etc., may be 
they are not strictly sands. The principal depof^^ 
are (a) chloride deposits; (b) sulphate deposits; (c) ^ 
[d) nitrate deposits ; (e) carbonate deposits ; and (/) ^ 
such as geyserite. 

Volcanic sands are largely produced by the act! 
which disrupt the rocks in their interior and t>- 
quantities of small particles of volcanic dust which 
the wind and eventually fall on to the surface of tl 
the sea. The size and density of the particles 
distance to which they may be carried by the wirx' 
particles usually fall in the immediate \dcinity o£ 
whilst the finest grains may be carried for hundred^^ 
they are deposited. Volcanic sands frequently c 
proportion of crystalline matter, especially toward; 
series of outbursts. Thus, showers of leucite and 
been ejected from Vesmdus, and pyroxenes coated 
found on the flanks of Etna and Stromboli, whilst 
in the ashes of Ischia, and much of the ash from iC: 
of plagioclase, enstatite, augite, and magnetite. 

Tuffs are classified by Pudson in three groups 
containing a large proportion of glass dust; (b) crystct i 
individual crystals; and (c) lithric tuffs containin 
rock, but no obviously glassy or crystalline particles 



CHAPTER II 

THE OCCURRENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SANDS 

Sands occur in almost all parts of the world, though they are 
distributed in a very irregular manner. They may, for convenience, 
be divided into two groxips: (1) those being formed now or within 
recent times, and (2) those formed in previous ages and now 
forming part of the sedimentaxy strata of the country. The 
former are the topmost beds of the Post-Pliocene system and 
include superficial deposits formed by the recent disintegration of 
rocks and, in some caKses, the transportation of the disintegrated 
material by wind, w^ater, or ice to some other location. In short, 
they represent a continuation of the processes by which the older 
sands have been formed. 

The second groujo includes sands which have been formed in the 
various ways described in previous pages, but have been subse¬ 
quently covered by other materials and may also to some extent 
have been consolidated by pressure, or as a result of the infiltration 
of water containing cementing substances in solution. "V\Tiere 
consolidation has occurred to any great extent, sand-rocks or 
sandstones are formed ; some of these, as ganister rocks and 
quartzites, when crushed, are of value as sources of sand. Loose 
sands are chiefly confined to the more recent formations, as when 
they are deeply covered by rocks the pressure is usually sufficient 
to consolidate them, especially when other metamorphic influences 
are also at work. 

In considering the distribution of sands it is convenient to 
arrange them in accordance with their geological sequence rather 
than their geographical position, as the latter is to some extent 
accidental. Primary sands—so far as any such sands are known— 
are taken first and the others, as far as possible, in the order of their 
deposition. Owing to earth-movements of various kinds, some 
local deposits of sand do not lie precisely in the position in which 
they might be expected to occur, but these small irregularities do 
not detract from the convenience of the geological arrangement. 
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AIM’HKAX SANDS 


TABI.K IV.-' AlCHANtiKMKNT or IlorKS \M> Sv U 1 


Kra or Prrioil. 


P()Ht-'’rcM’t.iary , 
Oainozoic or T(u*tiary 


MoHozoio or Hecondary . 


r^alaoozoic! or 
1 Primary 


Kozoic 


N(av(^r I^ilacoz(»i<‘ I 

or Doulo/.oic I 

()l(l(‘r Palii(*oy.<»io I 
or I^roiozoit* | 

I 

. ^ 


I’umI Plioi'i*nr, 

Mincria', 

()li5j:ooriM‘. 

KfK’rro*. 

('n*t aoooii-.. 

.f urasi'^io. 

'rriaHsio. 

Ponuiari. 

(‘nrbnniioriju 
I ><‘voiiinri and (>M I t»*d 
Silurian. 

()!(lnvi(*ian. 

(’arnbrian, 
M{‘lamnrpbj<*. 

Art'haan. 


S.Uid' 1 M}i«' 


AR(!!IDAN SVSTKM 

Archean rocks only contain rrlativcdy small prf^jHu tion- of .uni 
and such material is usually Kf> iidorininulrd with tin* ior]> f-haf 
it must be scparate<l by w'ashimj^, .s(*r(*<‘niri‘Z. or o11n*r iin-’ ltann al 
means. Consequently, these, rocks as a \vhoI<‘ do not rlirmt 1 \ tnnu h 
much natural sand. They (^an only do so \sln‘n tin* mi k h i- 
undergone consi(lerahl(‘. disinti^gration, as part, of tin* uraiut*- «4 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and (dsi^wdien^ from which idiina < lav and 
kaolin arc obtained, together with (*onsid(*rabin (plantiti**^^ of and. 
(See China Clay Sands, Chanter III.). 

In addition to the Htnall fiarticlevs con.stitutinjr su<‘h piiinarv 
sands there are various igneous rocks, ineludinv puf^unatitr:. 
aplites, microgranites, and rnoditi{‘(l gninit(*s, which may f»c v^ound 
and so used as sources of sand wliich is v(*ry suital>h f«»r umc 
purposes when the rocks are suf!iei(‘ntly from ii’on compound 
and other undesirable impurities. Thc‘ (*ost of crushing/ i"’ bow 
ever, in many cases prohibitive^ and th(‘. igiu*ouH roc-ks Inuno f»f o 
complex character—seldom produce sands of high (jualitv. Soiu*^ 
rocks which contain clastic felsjiar may, whiui (‘rushed, be «4 \;du«' 
for glass-making, as, for example, granophyn‘ from lirandy (dll. 
C\imberland. 

The portions of igneous rocks c.onqiosi^d of alino.nt pun* (piart/. 
are, unfortunately, generally useless on account of tlu* grcjit rciHf 
of grinding, sifting, and washing them. For many purport's ^ 1 ^ 1 # 
the crushed rock is not so suitable as the incohcrfuit sand, su tlmt, 
except in rare cases, crushed quartz is of very limitc‘d applit'aiion. 
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MK'lVWlnCl'lil!’ SVSJKM 


I hr f nr t .tninr|i}lir ifnk., u|ii«h hi uumruiniitf |\ ahn\r t hr 
[M'iujai v ii'ItrnU'^ ri,n j | I,f bni » I.t i|,i\ uhirh ha\r hrm 


roiivrrtrci ilitn .srhi >t- ail‘l , afi«l of’ > uliirh ha\r |»rrH 

iiitn «|uart/it 4 ' . Titr <h tinriiMr» j . imt aivvuv « < h%irlv 

lU 4 rk<*«l. and, in hmijm r.i , ti^r hs lijr iU|i<l r|»U/rUM' < haUi*'r • 

vvhirh thi'V h.i\r undri-^MiHM .III .11 rn .if, and tin |irM|Hfr't jntr^ uf 
.uidrd ijiatriial-) ar* *0 hiirr, that it i - irra nuj‘M , :ilfIr tn 'a\ whirfi 
vvrrr trai t «*i rla\, uhn h of and, and u ha h <»f j^na vrl 

I hr .v>7//and hrinu' at rillan tai in ♦ haiartrr , utr niit ^dr 

thr 'irn|M’ of t id^ \ ohunr 

Mixturrn of frl^|»ar, ijuart/, and nma nia> fir ronvrrtrd info 
KitriN.M . inira and <|ua,i t/ rna> i»aiM inr a « fu-t. and tiir prr a-nrr 
nf fair or homlilrzifir ina\ idi« ri ^ t,, tal» »a itninld* ndr hi .f r 

A melamorphic quart/ltr r.m i t. of a inaimhu anm-^/atr of 
<|tiart/,, drri\rd from th* ijuaff/ m jiiunaia irnroii 1 lorKr h\ thr 
arfitin of |irr^i^tiir*- and hr.jf «»i «4 ‘‘IntiMn- »<f fundinr ain nf i wlurh 
pri'inratr thr intrr tjti • if fj)» h «(nail/atr; orrtir in 

Nanoiir. paitNofthr I luf.d K inr. j. .m in* hidinr f hr 1 !«'of AnjLflnrv, 
Ao/\ ildiHr, and \\* ? In 'I'ii hi’i *jja I !/if, fii jiinionr to thr 
in:diiand nrt .noMi iiuL 1,1. ai t*. thi matli .if f’M|tatha 4 .t and 

loit f’Jjrn I fiMidif. oji ifa. Jala h Lr^iu \pj»m Ihlfor, 

frirn f)o h> Lm? h I ; n» in \i a\ li dnir, and linrin«v<ri 

dlilr, jiiif np t»f thr jiji i-lif f Ir li'it ia rn U rr| r r t JU IHrl'r ia m 

\r*inf|naJt/, a. n jal. d i’Siith tpiait/ im ‘ hi t oifni'i at 
Winfr Itn. L irath t of dmairhi. t.i Uni,h,w. ,n a hial l(Hi 
>afd: hanv an vardo wnir and j .'in f,, f Jf ,,„ia>ti of 

jmn- uhitr .|nait/, hnf at po .i nf i! r. umI n .j .^nniiai flrpo at:. 
orrui irar Vn‘\dan ( aidii^an hii-, iOid in laaiou^ [rait i of thr 
wra and nonh ^,f lo jand. d* r and >.ofhuid. tlna^di fhm air 
i.ft» n nrr-nilai and linjirra t-i nf \ rm •inait/ d ;«. or. m : at Sin vr 

\Iorr \rjnll I land, and Ji rd .hn tt', m thr HMniifa* fnir of 

;r,an}i4' -Utd aiira.nr \f Kild-owat. m th* ronfli of tfir 

I lan*l. a inirar* *.n^ iiaaif/ifr ha^ al :m h.m ^^Milaal for th*^ minr 

jail |iu f' 

M*tanaa|ihn im k fiam l|ra}J^ fh- :.i. hM|, ,,f ifj,, (intn Hrhijdrr 
aii»l or. tip^ a firit Mf ’,a?iafd* iu*itd m th* «r a .d >nth* rland din* 
an»i (ao hn* in S^ rtlairl. | 4 »n* 4a|. Iton*l*aai* J1 1, , \faV‘«, aiifi 

iraiua\ in Ir* lan«i. an«l fh* \ *0 • m in m* rnlai air a; m P*iida*.k# 
nhir*', Vind* ra. C arnal ion. and th. Midiairh TUr\ . on a of 

Ilia- h*.Mdd*'n*ii* inaa .^th h-uri > *4 a hi .t. fri atr * t. , fait 

**fntajn f«'U la.i lr* *»f an\ ...ininri-ial inipoitairr a ■ ;»aii. r : of v:an*l 
A *jnafl/if'*' lihnh *ri 3|| : Oi* Hol^lr ad ^hamtani, \nid» a’V. 1; 

* rtidi*'*l an*i n^.i m th* ioannhrtnn ,4 .dn a iar h , ^fid aha. ha 
Inina**’ lininj„rr \V h* n utiraintlv lin»J'i |,n*f*ftid ii tuin Iw* aut/rtilr 
lor th*’ inanula* tin* m| |.dar: 

A Haii*l I* vadtii4,* lr*>n fh* di 11^*40 a*r.n *4 a a.ft, uhit* Ihiliaflraii 


H*’ti*in ♦*[ |ii*'.ain- and h* at .a 
fx’iinratr thr int.r tn* .d fie 
N arnair. part s of t h.< I njt« d h m 
\ri'\ il diirr. and W . ? I n . • ? r. 

in:.diiand n»rt in?.*! jdijr i .. L »< 

port f’dk'it I laPr adi f. on p..^ 
td*-n t)o h> Italnrdl;., ho. h I 

^dun-. hilt up to Thr |u* .-lit fIr 
\ * in fiuait/, a. ... lat* d 
Winf.’ Pv*). li u*»i t h « » t ♦ tf d I 
\afd; l»'nj:V aft \aiti) wni* an* 
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CAMmUAK SAXDS 


quartzite^ associatod with sonic cah‘arc()us lualiaial, uhi‘ ii nri ur » 
on th<‘ slopes of Muckish Mountain, soni<‘ distance lr«»in f^en.-ued 
(Inland), is suitalik? for, and has hcini nsc«i for, the prnductioji 
of glass. As th(*r{* is an ai)un(ianc(‘ of sand, there; is no ncifi. .it 
pr(‘S(‘nt., to <*rush ih(‘ niassiv<‘. rn<*k. 

A similar d<‘posit of Dalnulian ({uartzitc occurs at Port a c1m\ . 
(k). Mayo, and n(‘ar Kcntalicn. Argyll.shirc. At the Litter plaeo. 
it is \v()rk(‘d for sands for tin* tiltralion of a<'ids and for vnu*luiu 
and refra(dx)ry pnrpos(‘s. It has not been uscil for Lda: - m um 
faetur(‘, though it app(*ars to he snilahh*. At Stoncti«!<i, in 
Ihirt-audoy .Bay, (‘o. Mayo, sand ohtaineci from a dccoUipo t li 
(piartz-mica-sehist is us(*d for various pin-po.s(‘S. 

Much of th(* sand found on the .'^hores of the Isle of dura. S* otI tiai, 
is d<‘riv(‘d fr^im th(‘ disintegration of Dalradian (piart/ite,., and ha 
in th(‘ {)ust been used for glass-making’. 

Th(^ h(‘aeh-,sands of tb(^ Ish* of Migg, which ar<‘ al-o deii.i-d 
from UKdaunorphie ns’ks, basalt, (‘te., eon.sist largely of qimitz, 
tog(*ther with much kaolhiised hdspar and detrital minerals. 


OAMBIUAN SYS'FKM 

'’Fht^ (^ainhrian rocks also inehuh* various (juart/itc rocL {»*rfoer| 
by th(^ eionsolidation of (hqiosited sand.s wliiidi might pa> bu 
crushing to sand. Th(^ ehi(*f of an* the Harfshill and laela v 
qunrl:zit(‘H, ’W'hieh occur in \Var\vi('kshire and Whu'er dei dun- 
r(‘H[)eetiv(dy. Th(^ llartshill (piartzitf^ extends fnmi Nuneaton in 
a north-vvest(Tly dir(*etion, forming an outcrop a litth* o\f<ra tpiai ter 
of a mile wide and nearly thr(*(‘ mil(‘s long, and haviim a thiekm . 
according to T. Eastwood, of about 1)00 ft. It ('cmdst i of it white, 
pah^ pink or purplish, lK*ddcd rock with slialy partings dj\i«hng 
it up into the U])pcr or (.-amp Hill, Middle or Tuttle Hill, and laou r 
or Park Hill quartzites. It is work(‘d at Hartshill near Atlun -toni'. 
and at Nxnieaton; it is enished for ii.sc* in the nmnufaeture of Mlici* 
bricks. 

The Lickey quartzih^ oce.urs in tin* Liekey Hills, about I imh 
to the north-(^aBt of Bronisgrovc and extending for nearly 2’ mdcH 
between Rubery and Barnt Gr(‘en, with a wiilth varsing fnmi 
200 to 400 yards; it is worked at KulM‘ry and Rednall. If a 
hard, grey quartzite, slightly stain(*d in scune parts by ir(m. and 
is used chiefly for road-stone, but has ]mm use<l as a sulihtittite 
for ground ganister for fiiniacci linings. 

The quartzites of the (Cambrian HyHt(*m in the Midlands mr 
not HO pure as some others, but when crushed they form um IuI 
sands. 


ORDOVICIAN SYSTEM 

The Ordovician system consists jirincipally of sandstoneH and 
slates, and occurs in Central and West Wale.s, (‘o. I’ipiH-nnw . 
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Iff’laini, an»l ni Shr»»|f hir<', hut tli»’ «ujl\ jmi K <4 nu|»<ut iii« < a a 
Mtircf' i»f ,ual i tla Stija-r «4 SlnMp;hn<*. uhirh 

111 at till' ha a* nf thr AniUi! - atui rfMjrinut Hi a }H-tuiin 

SuiMii HU<i I^, tlu* hidi ♦ii[»|>ur4 l*lii <|UHrt/itr, 

u liirh UMila d at Nili « Hill an»i < Iraiihaiu » Muar. m ar flahhrrh’V, 
< »>u I t . tif a fairlv tiii*- 'jrr% nvl i Mniainiiip aaal! p«'}4»lr > aiui 

Uit» r.iM’tfd la v« in ‘ nf \itM <ui^ ijuait/ It i- ruoiimi iimi ti ^»al 

a - a -anti in furna*'** h* arth - anti limn;/ili» a IlMtir, ami fur liltrala^m 

SILCKI AN SVSTKM 

'I'ht' Silurian '.v mn a 4 »hif4i\ <4 iinul 4<uu , <1 hv. ami 

iiiii*’-Htnn«\ an<l f i>nt ain • nn inatia iai nf a aimiy natnrr <4 rmium’ri'ial 
ini|iartanrf, thnin/h ^njur imjair*' amhiunri iuul «juait/it<*i (aain* 
in it. "riir ijuart/iti’ i * larL'«'l> fli*' r#- iilt i4 tlu' im tanmiplu uu 
‘4 |»r«'f’.vi^tin;; v;in<l lu.-k , Scim' »4 t in- >ilunan atml 4toupn in 
1 !h' rnitial Stati*^ ari’ ii .rd fm tda *. iiialani/ 


1)K\*()\I \N wn nhli f:h:ii ^\SlK<ln\i: SVSTKM 

‘riir l)r'.*.!ual: IM! L , lu* h M. i Ul ill Hi VmII Ulld 

< nrn'»^all. > mu i ^ «hu ti\ <4 anil ti'U* tiai.'’^ miu- v and Iinir ituni’ ;. 
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hut I an *'ntjrr|\ ddh ti-ia ;» ii» , iiinaituna *4 land ;tum a «'<in 
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ha’Mn and I In* Filth »4 da^ Ut ih»' I'lith *4 < l\di\ in Sruthuid. 
and in lla- hill i4 fh i* fuid. \h»nm»aith, ami Ih#« hn»Mdi and 
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CAEBONIFEROUS SANDS 


Red Sandstone has formed a detritus of sand mixed with large 
and small blocks of grey sandstone occupying a large area and 
being in places more than 10 feet thick. This sand is used for 
lining open-hearth furnaces, for puddle, and as a substitute for 
ground ganister. 


CAEBONIFEROUS SYSTEM 

The Carboniferous System is rich in sand rocks; it may be 
divided into six sections, namely: (1) Calciferous Sandstone; (2) 
Mountain Limestone; (3) Yoredale Rocks and Millstone Grit; 
(4) Lower Coal Measures; (5) IVIiddle Coal Measures; and (6) 
Upper Coal Measures. The carboniferous rocks are widely dis¬ 
tributed in the United Kingdom, the chief occurrences being in 
Central Scotland, Northern and Central England, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

The Carboniferous System does not yield many deposits of loose 
sand, and is chiefly valuable for sand rocks such as sandstone, 
silica rock and ganister, which are ground to the desired fineness 
and then used for the manufacture of silica bricks, sand-lime bricks, 
and for furnace linings. They are, when crushed, also used for 
filtration and other purposes in the same way as sands. In many 
cases, however, the interstitial cement renders the material of 
little value. In other cases, it does not pay to crush the rocks 
owing to the proximity of other materials which need less prepara¬ 
tion and can, therefore, be worked more cheaply. 

The Calciferous Sandstones which occur in Fifeshire and 
Edinburghshire consist of hard siliceous sandstones which have 
been worked at Barnton, Currie Glen, and Craigleith quarries, 
in Edinburghshire, for use as building stone and for grinding glass, 
but they are too hard and too impure to be worth grinding so as 
to produce sand. 

Hard quartzose rocks similar to ganister also occur at Kinghorn, 
Fifeshire, and probably extend inland on the same horizon. Soft 
and decomposed sandstones belonging to the Upper Calciferous 
Sandstone group occur at Coolkeeragh, north of Londonderry, 
where they are white or reddish in colour and are used for inferior 
bottle glass. A soft white sandstone about 30 ft. thick occurs 
in the Calciferous Sandstone Series near Lower Kildress, Cookstown, 
Co. Tyrone, the upper portion being stained browm or reddish 
and containing wedges of ferruginous matter. In the lower part 
is a thick bed of very fine sandstone, which is readily disintegrated 
on exposure and is used for glass-making. 

Carboniferous Limestone.—The Mountain Limestone includes 
numerous pockets containing sand which has been left after the 
removal of the limestone in solution by water charged with carbon 
dioxide. The largest pockets or ‘‘ swallow holes ” occur in the 
Mountain Limestone of Derbyshire and North Staffordshire. In 
Derbyshire the pocket sands occur in an area enclosed by Monyash, 
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Youlegrea.Ye, Hartington, and Winster, and extending northwards 
to the junction of the limestone and shale beds. 

At Park Mine, near Askham-in-Pnrness (Lancashire), sand, 
coYered over thickly with boulder clay, occurs in pockets of 
haematite in the Carboniferons Limestone. It is used for moulding 
steel and for lining steel converters. 

In Staffordshire useful deposits of sand occur near Oakmoor. 

Other deposits are in Flintshire at Halkyn, Ehes-y-cae, Pantddu, 
etc., in Denbighshire, near Llandudno and Abergele, at Conway 
in Carnarvonshire, and in some parts of Ireland. The Abergele 
deposits are the only ones of much importance, the others being 
mostly small and not at present worked. The pockets are usually 
cup-shaped and contain pebbles, sand, and white or coloured clay, 
the materials being mixed to some extent with granular particles 
from the Millstone Grit rocks, which occur above the Mountain 
Limestone, and also with materials derived from other roclvs as 
a result of glacial action. In some of the Derbyshire deposits, 
debris from the Bunter Sandstone, Pebble Beds, Keuper Marls, 
and Rhaetic formation are found, and in some places lignites occur, 
forming beds similar to those in which the Devonshire ball clays 
occur. (See also Ganister Sands, Chapter III.). Some of the pocket 
sands might be useful for glass manufacture, as at Brassington, 
Parsley Hay, and Abergele, but in most cases they are too irregular ; 
they are used as refractory materials where they are sufficiently pure. 

The principal silica rocks found in the Carboniferous Limestone 
Series are in North-eastern England, North Wales, and Scotland. 

In JSlorth-easUrn England there are several beds of siliceous 
rocks in the Carboniferous Limestone Series at various depths 
to nearly IlOO ft. below the Millstone Grit. The principal beds 
are: (1) the Egglestone silica rock or Romaldkirk ganister, which 
lies above the Fell ro}^ Limestone ; (2) the Harthope silica rock; 
(3) the Rooldiope bastard and pencil ganisters; (4) the Fourstones 
silica rock below the Main Limestone ; (5) the Nattrass Gill ganisters 
below the Undersett or Four-Fathom Limestone ; (6) the Brigg 
Hazel rock above the Three-Yard Limestone ; (7) the Lunedale 
rock between the Five-Yard limestone and the Scar Limestone. 

The Egglestone rock is worked at Castleside, near Consett, on 
an outcrop sloping slightly to the east under a covering consisting 
chiefly of shale. It consists of two beds of white and blue quarteitic 
sandstone respectively, and is used in the manufacture of silica 
bricks. 

The Harthope silica rock outcrops from beneath a peat covering 
at Daddry Sheild, R.S.O., in Durham, and is employed for the 
manufacture of silica and ganister bricks. 

The Rookhope ganister consists of a black pencil ganister and 
one of a lighter colour lying immediately above the Firestone Sill 
of the district, the top bed being the densest and most quartzitic, 
and is more suitable for use as a refractory material than thci lower 
bed which passes into an ordinary sandstone. 
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The Nattrass Gill ganister consists of two beds, the upper beirt^ 
a hard white pencil ganister and the lower a light grey or 
quartzitic sandstone separated by a thin bed of grey shale and sancLiy 
clay. It is worked at several places near Gold Hill, Weardal^?? 
the product being used for silica brick manufacture. A near!;/ 
equivalent deposit also occurs below the Undersett Limestone 
Wensley, Yorkshire, which corresponds to the Pour-Fathom Lim^^ 
stone of Durham. 

The Brigg Hazel silica rock is a whitish quartzitic sandstoix^ 
outcropping at Lanehead and Westgate in Weardale and Harperle^^ 
(Co. Durham), the material being used for silica bricks. 

The Lunedale rock occurs to the north of Lunedale valley, ancJ 
consists of a fine-grained quartzitic sandstone which is used 
ganister and silica bricks in the district. 

The silica rocks of Durham are used almost wholly for th<^ 
manufacture of silica and ganister bricks ; they do not appear to 
have been tried for any other purpose. 

In Wales a white sandstone almost 23 ft. thick occurs in tho 
Carboniferous Limestone at Waen, near Mold (Flintshire), immedi¬ 
ately above an impure limestone. It contains little ferruginous^ 
matter, and is quite soft and easily crushed. It is largely used ira 
the manufacture of scouring soaps, and might also be employed foir 
glass-making and refractory purposes. Similar deposits occur at> 
Pant ddu and Minera, though they are generally of inferior quality- 

At Hafod, near Mold, a bed of sandstone about 12 ft. thiclc 
occurs below a limestone in the same formation, and is associatecl 
with boulder clay in some parts. Some of this material is ground 
for furnace linings. 

The Carboniferous Limestone rocks of Wales and Derbyshire 
also yield a sandy rock termed rottenstone.’’ It is formed in a, 
similar manner to the pocket sands by the solution of the lime¬ 
stone from impure rocks, a porous, soft, siliceous skeleton being left 
behind. The principal rocks from which rottenstone is formed are 
dark coloured, impure, and often bituminous limestones, frequently 
containing cherty matter. In Derbyshire, rottenstone occurs at 
Ashford on Bakewell Moor and at Wardlow Mires, as the result of 
the decomposition of a black bituminous limestone. In South 
Wales, rottenstone has been worked in Brecknockshire, Carmarthen¬ 
shire, and Glamorganshire. It occurs between the valleys of the 
Neath and Tawe in the Main Limestone as thin bands in the shales 
with which it is associated, and is derived from a dark impure lime¬ 
stone which has been decalcified, leaving a porous, soft rottenstone 
free from grit. It has been worked to the south of Pwll Byfre and 
along the top of the limestone on the east side of the river south of 
Penwyllt station. It has also been worked as far as the east side 
of Careg-lem on the west side of the Tawe, where it is buried under 
the drift deposits. 

Around Ammanford, rottenstone has been worked along the 
outcrop of the uppermost beds of the Carboniferous Limestone as 
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far as Lland 5 ^an and in a small inlier at the south-west end of Tair 
Cam. It has also been worked along the eastern side of Pen-yr- 
alleg in the Twrch Valley, at Cam Pen-y-Clogau and Cam Cennen, 
north of Brynamman, and at Garn-bica, near Llandyfan. Rotten- 
stone has also been dug around the base of Castell-y-Geifr and 
from the glacial drift south of Carnau GN^ys. At the latter place, 
the drift lies in the dark-coloured limestone. 

Rottenstone is chiefly used as an abrasive for polishing marble, 
metals, etc. 

In Scotland there are various potential supplies of ganister-like 
sandstones in the Carboniferous Limestone Series of Peeblesshire, 
near Macbiehill and Carlops, in Lanarkshire, near Lesmahagow, 
Gorebridge and Newtongrange in Edinburghshire, and to the south¬ 
east of Dunbar (Haddingtonshire). 

Siliceous sandstones also occur above the Main and Index 
Limestones respectively near Carluke and Bishopbriggs in Lanark¬ 
shire and in the Lower Limestone group near Stevenston (Ayrshire). 

The rotten rocks ” which occur in the Carboniferous Limestone 
or Millstone Grit around Glasgow consist of white to pale brown 
sandstones containing about 95 per cent of silica. They are crushed 
and used as moulding sands and for the hearths of metallurgical 
furnaces. Rotten rocks are worked at Auchenheath, and Monk- 
reddon, near Kilwinning, in the Carboniferous Limestone Series and 
also in the Millstone Grit (p. 48). 

At Auchenheath (Lanarkshire) a grey, rooty ganister and a 
white sandstone (‘' rotten rock ^’) occur immediately below the 
Calmy or Gair limestone, being separated from each other by a 
thin seam of fireclay ; they are used for silica bricks. Some of 
the lower bed is used as a steel-moulding sand. 

At Levenseat, near Pauldhouse (Edinburghshire) a 30-70-ft. 
bed of white or yellowish, friable sandstone called the Breich 
sandstone ” occurs about 30 ft, above the Castlecary Limestone 
in the lower part of the Millstone Grit. The rock disintegrates 
readily on exposure, and was used chiefly for building purposes and 
for moulding pig-iron. It is now used to a much greater extent 
for open-hearth furnaces, steel-moulding, and for glass-bottle 
manufacture. 

A soft, white sandstone about 20 ft. thick belonging to the 
Carboniferous Limestone Series at one end of Ashgrove Loch, near 
Kilwinning, may be suitable for refractory purposes and glass¬ 
making. Similar sandstones associated with carbonaceous layers 
also occur at Cowrie and Plean, near Stirling, Kingscavil, near 
Linlithgow, Glenboig, and Hailes, near Edinburgh. 

At Uplawmuir, the Caldwell sand obtained from a soft yellow or 
white sandstone is used for open-hearth furnaces and as moulding 
sand. 

The Campbeltown sandstone occurs above the Main Coal, and 
is used for the hearths of open-hearth steel furnaces, also as a 
moulding sand and for glass-making. 
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The Millstone Grit is a typical, hard, qiiartzose sandstone, 
alternating with shales, which constitutes the lower beds of the 
Coal Measures and so is known to colliers as the “ Farewell Rock.” 
Where it is not so covered, it usually forms narrow areas immedi¬ 
ately around the great coalfields of Wales, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
the west of England and on the edge of the Northumberland and 
Durham coalfield, though some small areas of it are distributed 
irregularly some distance away. Thus, to the south of Hexham 
and Haltwhistle in Northumberland are several such isolated 
areas, whilst numerous others occur to the north-east of Sedbergh. 
A large area of Millstone Grit extends from Lancaster to Settle and 
Garstang. Another large tract occurs in West Devon, extending 
from Barnstaple to Tavistock and from Bampton to the Bristol 
Channel. 

The Millstone Grit rocks vary in thickness in different parts of 
the country. In the Mendip Hills, near Bristol, they attain a thick¬ 
ness of from 500-1000 ft. In central England, the rock is 
lighter in colour and contains many pebbles of white quartz, passing 
sometimes into a conglomerate, and at other times abounds in 
grains of felspar, forming an arkose rock. It is thickest in South 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, but to the north, in Northumberland, it 
decreases to about 400 ft. in thickness, and is even thinner in 
Scotland. 

In Cumberland a coarse yellowish-white, felspathic and slightly 
micaceous sandstone occurs near High Harrington in association 
with mixed shales ; it is ground and used as a substitute for ganister 
and ganister sand. 

In Derbyshire a bastard ganister occurs in the Millstone Grit 
Series about 12 ft. below the base of the Rough Rock at Ridgeway, 
Ambergate, and a silica rock termed Litchfield’s Ganister ” occurs 
some distance below this in the same formation, but these deposits 
have not been, as yet, sufficiently well investigated to determine 
their uses. The waste material, left after preparing large blocks for 
building purposes, from the Millstone Grit rocks at Rowslej^ may 
be used for making common glass. 

In Yorkshire the Millstone Grit at Bentham is crushed for pig- 
bed sand. 

In North Wales the principal Millstone Grit rock of commercial 
value is the Cefn-y-fedw sandstone, which occurs in isolated areas 
near Mold and Miner a and between Trevor and Porthywaen. 

In Elintshire it is worked to the south-west of Mold as a source 
of sihca sand for pottery manufacture. Another exposure in the 
same district is ground and sold as silica flour. At Graianrhyd the 
sandstone, which is about 60 ft. thick, is used as a source of silica 
sand and for refractory purposes and for scouring and abrasive 
soaps; near Bucldey it is ground and used as a sand for lining 
open-hearth furnaces. 

In Denbighshire the upper part of the Cefn-y-fedw sandstone 
consists of a highly felspathic grit, whilst in Flintshire it consists 
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forming a loose sand which is usc<{ for the same juirpo a tfi« 
solid rock, ])ut has ilu^ advantage*. ihat< it- m'e'ds little ur m» era dtin:/ 
Weathered beds of this kind occur at Hiruann. near Abfid.tre, 
and Penwyllt in Bn^cknockshin*, Mynydd y gareir, ic'ar Ki‘lw< lly, 
Brynamman and U|>|)(*r (Vintwreli in '(‘annartheiishirr. and m 
Vale of Neath in Glamorganshire*. 

The Basal Grit at Myny(ld-y gan*g lias l>(M*n eru-Hhed tin* 

and used as a polishing powel(*r to some* e*xt.eut.. Som»- ed tie* e»|t 
sandstone at the base of the^ Millstone* («rit ar’ounel ( armart}i» li ha ^ 
been dug for Iniilding sanel. South of Fastle* ( oe'h, yellow lo.uny 
sands with bands of tine*, and coarse* grave*I t^» a deptli of .’12 ft 
have been worked for building sand. The* lou<‘r layer, u)ii» b i*» 
about 7 ft. thick, is he^st suit(*d fe>r this purpose. 

In Durham the Ix^ds of Millstone* Grit yi<‘Iel \ai’iou> liiH* grained 
quartzoHC*. sandstones, sorru* aj)proa(*hing bastard ganister-.. uhjoJi 
are used for the nmmifaedure of sili(*a bricks aiul as soun i" of xruids 
for furnace linings, ete*. The* Grit is cemveaiie-ntly elivided info 
three groups, the two upper ones yh'Iding bmr beds (»f >er\icj iible 
stone. In the topmost heels are the* silii*a rocks of lldl, near 

Consett, and those of Gross Quarry, n<*ar Stnnhope*. wldl4 in the 
middle beds are the rocks of West liutsth'ld Quarri<*s, ('on -ett, Sandy 
Carr, near Rcdgate, and Weathe‘rhill Quarry, ne*ar Spe*nn\ niot»r 

In Central JXcotlarul there are two imjiortant lM*ds <d iiin muh 
rock lying respectively one above and the* other below the Muldlr 
Fireclay in the Millstone Grit. In some phu’i*^, there an* 
bods of ganister interstratified with fireclay, whilst in other only 
one bed occurs between thick beds of fireclay. At Ikmny brf‘igf' 
(Bonnysido and Dykehoad pits) both ganistK*r Ix’fis are woriofl. the 
upper being the most valuable, but at Drum Mine ami GirenhilJ 
only one bed occurs. 

In Linlithgowshire, a whit(^ niediuni-grain(*d samistone ttfrutrutu 
above the Top Fireclay is uh(h 1 for silica bricks. At l»lo< hau in 
near Glasgow, two beds of wliik* sandstom*. occurring in tla* upper 
part of the Millstone Grit are work(‘d. Tlu* upper b(*d /dituif 
20 ft. thick, and consists of a hard whit^* sili(‘(‘ouH na-k ubieh 
at one time ground for use in op<mdi(‘arth furnaces. Tiie luwer 
bed is more argillaceous, and is suitable^ for moulding sand. At 
present neither of these beds are in use.. Thew* beds biding tn 
those termed “ rotten rocks,” which are work<‘d in tlic Mill^Mit#* 
Grit at Drumcavil, Garngad Road, Garnkirk, and GIcnIxug. < hiefiy 
for moulding sands, but also for furnacto h(‘arUiH an<i for maku/g 
silica bricks. 

In Stirlingshire, a white ganist(‘r octmr.s about fHf ft. iHd^u 
the Lower Fireclay at Castlecary ; it is cru.sh(*d ami used for ;dlie**i 
bricks. At Gartverrie, near Glenboig, a sandstone occurs iH) BJt ft. 
below the Lower Fireclay ; part of this Ix^d is us(*d for the hearths 
of oi)en-hearth furnaces and as a moulding sand. Some* Um nUft 
been used for glass manufacture. At I/iV(*ns(‘at (Kdinlmrghshii**). 
a soft decomposed sandstone occurs over shaki hr-ids in tin* lower 
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part of the Millstone Grit formation, and is covered in places by 
a thin layer of Glacial Drift. It is ground and used for inferior 
glass-ware, and may also be used in metallurgical furnaces. 

Siliceous sandstones also occur in the Millstone Grit at Kello 
Water, Dumfriesshire. 

In Ireland the Ballycastle sand lies on the Carboniferous sand¬ 
stone, and may have been partly derived by the disintegration of 
this bed, and has been added to by blown sand from the dunes. 
The material is used for the manufacture of bottle glass. 

The Lower Coal Measures consist chiefly of argillaceous shales, 
sandstones, coals, and grits, or of white sandstones and dark oily 
shales (as in the Scottish- Lothians). They are apparently of 
fluviatile or lacustrine formation, though there is occasional evidence 
of marine deposits and of admixture with igneous rocks which have 
been brought to them by the action of flowing water. The sand¬ 
stones may be very coarse and loose, or fine and compact, as in 
ganister (see Chapter III.). 

Canister and ganister-like sandstones occur in North Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, Durham, and South Yorkshire. The most important 
deposits of true ganister are found around Sheffield and in other 
parts of South Yorkshire ; they lie between Halifax Hard Mine 
Coal and the top of the Millstone Grit; the best beds being 
immediately below this coal and bearing the name Hard Mine 
Ganister ; they vary in thickness from a few inches to more than 
5 ft. A bastard ganister which occurs beneath the Clay Coal in 
some localities very closely resembles the Hard hline Ganister. 

The Hard Mine Ganister is chiefly obtained near Beeley Wood 
and Deepcar and in the Little Don Valley between Stocksbridge 
and Huddersfield. A bastard ganister occurs in places below the 
Hard. Bed Band Coal and is worked at Bullhouse. These deposits 
are chiefly used for the manufacture of silica bricks, silica cement, 
and ground ganister for furnace work. The beds dip steeply, and 
whilst they outcrop at Totley on one side of Sheffield, they occur 
at a depth of nearly 400 yards at Deepcar on the other side. 

In the Huddersfield, Halifax, and Leeds districts the Hard 
Mine Ganister occurs, sometimes as a ganister and also as a siliceous 
clay and a siliceous sandstone. 

At the base of the Lower Coal Measures very pure and much- 
shattered Carboniferous sandstone, called the Guiseley rock,’’ is 
worked near Guiseley (Yorks.). It is crushed and used in the steel 
industry, and has also been employed on a small scale for glass¬ 
making. 

In Derbyshire the Sheffield ganister occurs atound Beauchief, 
Dore, Totley, and Bullbridge near Ambergate, in the same horizon 
as. in South Yorkshire. To the south-west of Chesterfield a ganister 
occurs above the Alton Coal, and at Ridgeway, near Ambergate, 
a bed termed “ Glossop’s ganister,” which occurs about 100 ft. 
below the Alton Coal, is more correctly regarded as silica rock than 
as a true ganister. 

VOL. I E 
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In lhl)'ll(lNl tuo iljj {H »!‘t .’tilt fx'il ‘ ttf iNrlv Hi t }j»" 

L()\v(‘r ('(ml Mrasnrc>. 'rii»‘ hrrl ttrrur- at t'mMk and Kin! v 

Fell, soutii of W’olNiiiL'hani. ’I*hc dip liLditl\ t la umjiIj. 

and consist oi line i/raincd >;mdst(»nc> an* u >d Fa tba 

rnaniifactun* (»f silica liricKs, 'riiclnucr Ih-iI omn pi t !h*’ 

Millstone I Irit at several plaecs artmnd t’ri»(»k and t h* .«.uth 
of WolsiiiLdiain. in some places it i> a true pencil '/aiu o j >» !» « tni 
portinns an* used f(»r the manufacture ef silica hiici* said 
pu^^ eanist-cr. 

In Xarf/i L(Ui('ti<'ihh‘t a ]»(K»r (piality of ji'ani^tcr lie . 1h |»ci^ fh» 
Ijo\v<*r Mountain .Mine toal. which is e/piivaleiit to I lie AHmu * 'yd 
of \'orkshire. It is used for tlie same purpo>e- a lmui tej I he 
VVarinden rock, wliich li»'s above the Inch Mine t’oal and i »»'ti »«! 
in th(‘ Accrington district, may he U'-eful for silica hricl* and v'ilicn 
ground forms a suhstifuft* for L'ani'-ter. Smiie i.f tlm ih‘c>ae> 
sandstones of tin* MilUttme (irit in Lanea'diire and t he dure ,ae 
crushed for nioiddiii'i sand and :^aiid for fori'e furna»»' 

In i^t'otUnid two siliceous sandstones occur al»o\e flic lanic 
(kial at Byndmrn (l)unifriesshirej and appear t(» he outald* for 
silica hrielsH, furnace hearths, and possihjy for manufaefure 

In frrhnifl a soft ereaiii (’oloiired sandstone ahout t»M ft thnk 
occurs in thi* I/owcr ( arhonifi'rous Sandstone Series .iImoo- the 
Main Coal of tlu* ihillyeasth* eoallield. The lower portion i » 
cruslu'd, and is us(‘d for furnaee linings and forkda ^s malunj.* 'Hm' 
Ufiyau’ portion of the lierls eoiituins shah* hands and le theit forc, 
of I(‘ss(*r value. 

The Middle Coal Measures consist of trrey shales and ami toia h 
wdth Hcains of coal, fireclay, and iroiistonc. The cn-atcr-t the knrv; 
IH in North StufTordshire. Siune of the sandstcuu’s are red 

I'hc .sili(‘a rocks and sandstones in these mea: ure i.n ur m 
(kunhcTlaruh Derbyshire, Shrop.shin*. unci (lornal in South StatfeafI 
shin*. 

In ('nrnhvrUind there an* no trm* canisters, hut ^c^fu-d ; iln a 
rocks occur in as.sociation with the (‘lifton Little Mam t‘oal at 
Brantfhwaiic. and Fliinhy, At liranthwaite thr* hed. crop out 
from b(‘ncaih th<* ovcrlyinr^ K^aciul deposits, whiLt a! Miiuhv tlu y 
lie h(‘ncath a bed of 4 ft. of tirci-Iav which occurs iioniedrit^ 
un(l(‘r Ui<‘ Littles Main (kial. At Workinuton the ^aiii^ter oriur-» 
benemth th(^ uiuh’rclay of the tireehiv’ eoah which about do ft 
below the Litth^ Main }>c<l. 'riicse silica rocks are i bictlv u »d 
for silica bricks and as n substitute for L'anister. 

In Derhyshirr th<* silica rocks in the Middle ( oal Meic ure , an 
W()rk(‘d at Riddine.s. to llu* north of AnilaTpitc, whf*re flop, o*, ur 
as a fine-grained (piart/ate above* th<* 'lapton Furiiare f»f l.fov 
Main ('oak and an* u.sed, together with I)<‘rbysidrc “ ^otnister ami/' 
for the inanufacturf^ of silica bricks. 

In Skmpfifilrr the K(*tl<‘y sandstone in the Middle (’oal Mt*a artf-^ 
is aHH()ciak‘(l with the Fungous Coal at K<*tlc*v\ when* it v< used 
for silica bric.ks and as sand for reheating furnaces. 
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In South Staffordshire is a white or yellowish stone, known 
locally as '' Gornal stone,” which is worked at Upper Gornal, 
near Dudley. The stone is ground and used for “ cupola sand.” 
The finest grades are sold as “ best white sand ” for gasworks 
and for use as scouring sand. At the base of the Gornal stone is 
a so-called ganister, which is ground and used for wall-plastering 
and for lining blast furnaces. 

The Upper Coal Measures are composed of sandstones, fireclays, 
and bituminous shales, and seams of ironstone, coal, and limestone 
frequently occur in them. They are best developed in the Bristol 
and Somerset coalfield, but they also occur in the Midlands. No 
sands or sand rocks of any commercial importance occur in the 
formation. 


PERMIAN SYSTEM 

The Permian System consists of red sandstones, marl, magnesian 
limestone, and yellow sands. Their distribution is not well defined, 
except in North and Central England, East Durham, Central 
Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Shrewsbury, where the formation 
runs in an almost straight line from Tynemouth to Nottingham 
and the magnesian limestone is jpreminent. 

The Permian Sandstones are very irregularly distributed. 
They consist chiefly of reddish sandstone, of mottled, purple, 
yellow, green, and brown shales. The magnesian limestone yields 
calcareous flagstones. The lowest Permian beds consist of a very 
variable series of sandstones, sands, and claj’-s of various colours, 
irregular thiclmess, and great diversity of character. The Lower 
Permian yellow sands are often quite incoherent, but are frequently 
too deeply iron-stained and calcareous along their outcrops to be 
of much value, though they may be used for some purposes. 

A somewhat important area occurs in South Cumberland, and 
extends from Wreay to Penrith, Appleby, and Kirkby Stephen. 
A narrow strip runs irregularly along the eastern edge of the 
Durham coalfield from South Shields to Shinclifle. A small area 
occurs near Thornton in Yorkshire, another near Clitheroe, and 
various irregular strips near Leigh (Lancs.) and north and east 
of Manchester, extending through Stockport to the Macclesfield 
Canal. 

In North Derbyshire the quicksands at the base of the Permian 
beds—which are about 20 ft. thick—are used for building sand 
from pits at Barlborough and Pebley Pond. At Red Hill and 
Cresswell the sandy beds of the Middle Permian marl have been 
tried. At Barlborough the sand is sufficiently cohesive to be 
tunnelled from beneath the overlying clays and to stand firmly 
in the roofs and walls of old worldngs. 

The base of the Permian beds, from Clowne towards the York¬ 
shire border, consists of semi-incoherent sands, which rej)lace the 
breccia in the corresponding position farther south. These sands 
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consist chiefly of rather fine-grained quartz sand of a pale yellow 
colour, sometimes orange and red in patches, and having the con¬ 
sistency of a soft sand rock which is easily crushed ; in places 
they are indurated with calcite, and occasionally studded with 
rusty brown pellets about | in. in diameter and cemented by iron 
oxide. The beds, which are variable in thickness and often cross- 
bedded, are much obscured by overlying clays. 

Numerous and irregular small areas occur in Shropshire, notably 
(1) around Shrewsbury, (2) north of Oswestry to Gresford, (3) south 
of Newport to near Kidderminster, and (4) east of Market Drayton. 
Similar irregularly shaped areas lie around the South Staffordshire 
coalfield, particularly between Shareshill, Wolverhampton, Stour¬ 
bridge, Lickey Hill, and West Bromwich. A relatively large area 
extends from Kenilworth to near Atherstone, with unimportant 
outliers to the north and west. 

The southernmost area of Permian sandstone extends irregularly 
from Nether Stowey in Somerset, through Tiverton and Exeter 
to Torquay, with a westward branch from Silverton to Exbourne. 


TRIASSIC SYSTEM 

The Triassic system was at one time included, together with 
the Permian system, under the general title of ‘‘ New Red Sand¬ 
stone,” but is better considered separately. The Trias beds of 
Great Britain may be divided into three distinct sections as in 
Table V. 


Table V.—Triassic System 

1. Rhaetic.Shales and limestone. 

2. Upper Trias or Keuper . . New Red marls and waterstones. 

3. Bimter Sandstone . . . Upper Mottled Sandstone, Middle Pebble 

bed, and Lower Mottled Sandstone. 

Both the Bunter and Keuper series indicate sea and desert 
conditions, with much wind-drifted material. The Trias marls 
were probably formed by a fine dust borne from some arid district 
and deposited in a salt lake, forming marl beds with layers of 
gypsum in between. 

The Rhaetic Beds follow the upper limit of the Keuper beds 
(t.e. between Trias and Lias). They comprise grey marls, black 
shales, and White Lias limestone, and are most developed east 
of Taunton and in the Polden Hills at Sedgemoor. The Somerset¬ 
shire Rhaetic beds, formed of black shales and White Lias limestone, 
lie under the Lower or Blue Lias, which is extensively quarried 
for stone, lime, and cement. They consist of thin-bedded shales, 
clays, and sandstones. 

A greenish-grey Rhaetic sandstone which occurs at Morriston 
(Glam.) is worked as a material for silica bricks and furnace linings. 
The Keuper Beds consist of clays with thin layers of sandstone. 
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veins and nodules of gypsum, and impersistent beds of rock salt. 
They are chiefly found in Cheshire, but also occur in the Solv^ay 
basin and down towards the Mersey, where they merge into '' that 
broad belt of red sediments which stretches diagonally across the 
whole country from Durham to South Devon.” 

The Kenper Waterstones consist chiefly of soft sandstones, 
which around Higher Bebington, Cheshire, are 30-40 ft. thick, and 
are crushed for use as refractory materials in the iron, steel and 
copper industries and also for bottle glass. The chief disadvantage 
of this material is the clayey substance in it. At Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire, are large tips of sand, derived from the Keuper waterstones 
which have been worked for copper and lead. It might be suitable 
as a sand for bottle glass, though it is remote from glass-making 
areas- 

The Keuper waterstones in Derbyshire are thin, red and greyish 
flags interstratified vdth red marls. They form a flaggy, sandy 
base to the lower part of the Keuper marls and are only a few feet 
thick. 

The Keuper beds extend, with some interruptions, across the 
country from Axmouth and Sidmouth to the mouth of the Tees, 
forming valleys in the south and west of England, the Vale of 
Taunton, and to the east of the Malvern range. The beds extend 
over the eastern half of Nottinghamshire, the west of Lincolnshire, 
and reach into Derbyshire and Staffordshire. 

The uppermost portion of the Keuper beds is widely distributed ; 
it can be traced from the coast of Lancashire to the Bristol Channel, 
and covers a larger area in the Midlands than the rest of the Trias 
and the whole of the Permian Sandstones combined. It also 
occurs at Budleigh Salterton in the south of Devonshire. 

Keuper beds also occur in patches along the west coast of 
Scotland and along the east coast of Ireland. Pebbly sands occur 
near their base in the neighbourhood of Belfast. 

The Bunter or Lower Trias is usually divisible into the Upper 
Mottled Sandstone, a middle bed of conglomerate, and a lower 
bed of Mottled Sandstone. One large tract of this formation extends 
from Annan in Scotland to Longtown and Brampton, thence 
southwards to Brough in Westmorland. This formation also extends 
along the coast from St. Bees to Morecambe Bay, West Hartlepool, 
and Darlington, across the Tees to Northallerton and somewhat 
south of Ripon, where it is divided by more recent deposits, but 
covers an area west and south of York and, in an irregular manner, 
the districts west of Selby and Snaith. 

Between Thorne, Doncaster, and Bawtry, and southwards to 
Nottingham, the Triassic area is broad and important, Retford 
forming its most eastern boundary and Mansfield its most western 
one. The Triassic areas in Derbyshire and Staffordshire are 
irregular—a small one at Morley and another extending from 
Repton-on-Trent through Church Gresley to Nether Seal in 
Leicestershire. 
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The banks of the river Trent present many good sections of 
these strata, as at the junction of the rivers Trent and Soar, where 
they are pierced by the Red Hill tunnel on the Midland Railway; 
and at Radcliff-on-Trent, where they form picturesque cliffs of 
a red colour. The strata are also exposed to view in many places 
in the vicinity of Nottingham, as in the cutting for the old road 
over Ruddington Hill, in the Col wick cutting of the Nottingham 
and Lincoln Railway, and Goose Wong Road, leading to Mapperly 
Plains. 

A larger area of Bunter Sandstone extends from Keddleston 
to Ashbourne, others around Longton, Whitmore, and Leek being 
equally significant. 

The Triassic area west of the Potteries coalfield, though 
nominally in Staffordshire, is really a portion of the large area 
extending across the northern half of Shropshire, southwards to 
Quatford and northwards to the borders of Cheshire. 

A large area of the Lower Trias extends from the Mersey (New 
Brighton and Warrington) through Chester to Ellesmere in Flint¬ 
shire. A branch of this lies between Rhyddlan and Ruthin. A 
much-extended and irregular area reaches along the west of Lanca¬ 
shire from Cockerham through Preston and Ormskirk to Liverpool, 
east to Warrington and Manchester, and south to Macclesfield. 
A large area extends from Stafford to Wolverhampton, Stourbridge, 
and Stourport, and another from Lichfield to Birmingham, with 
a small district around Lickey Hill between these two areas. 

The three divisions of the Bunter beds do not persist throughout 
the whole of the areas mentioned, but in places are very thin or 
wholly absent, whilst other portions may be well developed. 

The Bunter pebble beds are light yellow, coarse-grained sand¬ 
stones with scattered, well-rounded pebbles of quartz or other 
rocks. In places they change to a light-coloured grey sandstone, 
with bands and lenticles of conglomerate and occasionally a few 
pebbles. The stone rarely has a reddish tinge and sometimes 
has a mottled appearance on the weathered surface. 

The Lower Mottled Sandstone consists of bright red or crimson 
sandstones blotched with brown or yellow patches and free from 
rounded pebbles. In places it varies from smooth well-bonded 
red deposits to a coarser and paler red material which gradually 
changes into the Bunter pebble beds. The beds are impersistent 
along the southern edge of the Notts and Derby coalfield and 
.contain lenticles of breccia and thin partings of red marl. It is 
frequently absent. In Derbyshire it is just over 100 ft. thick, 
the upper bed consisting of fine-grained red sandstone containing 
some clay or marl. The lower beds are more marly, and at the 
base thin lenticles of red marl alternate with soft fine-grained 
materials. The yellow mottling is rarely present here, but is seen 
at Nottingham. 

The Bunter beds yield various valuable commercial sands, 
particularly moulding sands, which are worked in many parts of 
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the area in -which Bunter sands are available, but especially in 
the Potteries, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire. 

Upper Bunter sands are worked for moulding sands at 
Birmingham Cemetery, where the face is 70-80 ft. thick, being 
capped by only a very small amount of inferior sand which is used 
for building purposes. These beds are also worked between 
Stourbridge and Wolverhampton and in Worcestershire, near 
Kidderminster and Stourport, for red moulding sand. Other 
Upper Bunter sands are largely used for building purposes. 

Some of the Bunter pebble beds have been used for building 
sand and the pebbly bands have been screened for gravel. At 
Bawtry in Yorkshire they have been used for making silica bricks, 
the material being carefully picked before use. 

Lower Bunter sands in Yorkshire are worked for moulding 
sand at Armthorpe, Bawtry, Burghwallis, Doncaster, Heck, Hensall, 
Snaith, and Whiteley Bridge. At the four last-mentioned places 
around Selby the sands occur beneath the glacial beds. In 
Nottinghamshire they are worked at Hempshill, Lenton, Mansfield, 
Nottingham, Sutton Junction, and Worksop. The Mansfield and 
Worksop deposits are amongst the most famous in the country. 
At Mansfield the beds are 60-70 ft. thick, the upper 30 ft. or more 
being used as pig-bed sand, whilst the lower 16-30 ft. consists of 
a soft brick-red sand which is well loiown as the Mansfield moulding 
sand. At Worksop the beds are 20-35 ft. thick, the bulk being 
used as moulding sands; but some of the lower parts are very 
pure and are used for glass-making, and are also used for the hearths 
of open-hearth furnaces. Some of the inferior Worksop sand is 
used in the building industry. 

In Lancashire the Lower Bunter beds are worked as moulding 
sand at Ormskirk, where they are 70-80 ft. thick, and in Cheshire 
they are worked at Runcorn from beneath the boulder clay, the 
deep-red sand obtained being used chiefly as a pig-bed sand. 

In Staffordshire, Lower Bunter beds are worked at Wolver¬ 
hampton, where they are especially fine, and are used largely for 
brass casting, and at Compton and Wombourne. Some of the 
South Staffordshire beds have also been used as a siliceous ingredient 
of firebricks. 

Bunter moulding sands are also worked in beds about 30 ft. 
thick between sandstones at How Mill in Cumberland. 

The famous Belfaist sands are of Bunter Age and are worked 
at various places in the vicinity of Belfast for moulding purposes. 


JURASSIC SYSTEM 

The Jurassic system includes the Lias and Oolite formations, 
the former being of marine origin and the latter mainly lacustrine 
or estuarine. It includes a great variety of limestones, sandstones, 
marls, shales, and clays lying betw'een the New Red Sandstone 
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districts ; one of the largest extends from Audlem to near Wem 
(Shropshire), and another, rather smaller, occupies the Welsh 
coast from St. Brides to near Cardiff. 

The Lias of the North of Scotland consists in some parts of 
dark'Coloured unctuous clays, in others of greyish black sandstone 
so fine as to resemble an indurated clay, or of beds of black fissile 
shale alternating with bands of coarse, impure limestone and studded 
with limestone nodules. These deposits are of little importance 
so far as sand and sand rocks are concerned, there being only a 
few beds of a sandy natui*e of little practical value. 

The Middle Lias is mainly composed of sand and shales overlain 
with limestone, and around Frome the Lias contains a variety 
of brick earths, sands, etc., but the sand in these beds is seldom 
used separately, as it cannot be separated on a large scale at a 
commercially profitable rate. 

The Oolite 

The Oolitic Rocks consist of limestone, grits, conglomerates, 
sands, and clays (often limey), and form a broad belt above the 
Lias from Dorset into Yorkshire. They are stratified as shown 
on p. 56. 

The Purbeck Beds consist chiefly of shelly limestone, clays, 
and shales, with occasional sandy layers. These appear in various 
places between Swanage and St. Alban’s Head. The Purbeck 
strata outcrop alongside the Portland beds in Dorset, in the Vale 
of Wardour in Wiltshire, at Swindon, and on to Aylesbury. They 
lie immediately below the Wealden deposits. The Hastings sands 
appear immediately above them. 

The Portland Beds consist of a series of sands, sometimes 
glauconitic, and concretionary sandstones and clays, succeeded by 
massive oolites and freestones, with chert and occasional beds of 
clay. Unfortunately, the purer sands in these deposits occur in 
relatively thin beds, much overlain by other deposits of small 
commercial value. 

This formation extends from Durleston Head to St. Albans’ 
Head and forms most of the Isle of Portland. It also occurs near 
Weymouth. In the Vale of Wardour, in Wiltshire, and continuing 
towards Oxford and Aylesbury, the beds consist chiefly of calcareous 
sandstone. At Shot over in Oxfordshire the beds are about 60 ft. 
thick and form large blocks of concretionary sandstone. The 
Portland beds are usually rather impure, and generally of a grey 
or brown colour. Below the Portland beds and above the lUimmeridge 
clays are the Shotover sands, which are not of any particular com¬ 
mercial value on account of the large proportion of lime and iron 
compounds in them. 

The Kimmeridge Glay contains no sand beds of much commercial 
value. 

The Corallian Rag consists largely of marine oolitic limestones. 
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marls, Coral Bag, calcareous sandstones, and sands which extend 
from Weymouth to Oxford, where it changes to a clay and con¬ 
tinues northwards into Yorkshire, where the sandstones are again 
developed. Beyond Aldeburgh the upper part of the Red Corallian 
Rag passes into a shelly sand and gravel which extends between 
Dunwich and Northwich and Weybourne. 

A greyish-white, partially decomposed sandstone belonging to 
the Corallian beds occurs in association with coal and oil shale 
at Brora (Scotland) and is suitable for refractory purposes, though 
the problem of transportation is difficult. The Corallian sands 
are chiefly clayey and calcareous, and are of inferior quality. 

The Oxford Clay consists chiefly of stifi clays and shales, but 
at the base of this formation are shelly sandstones, sands, and 
loams comprising the Kellaways beds, which extend from Weymouth 
through Wiltshire to Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, 
and also at Uig in the Isle of Skye. Near Bedford and in Lincoln¬ 
shire the sandy Kellaways beds are well developed. The sands 
in the formation are very irregular and were apparently laid down 
in comparatively shallow water, in contradistinction to the clays, 
which are of deep-water origin. 

At Burythorpe, near Malton (Yorks.), the Kellaways beds 
consist of cream or pale-brown sands 8-10 ft. thick, and very 
similar to those of the Inferior Oolite. The best qualities are 
suitable for bottle glass, and after some purification they may be 
used for glass of better quality. Similar, though less valuable, 
deposits occur in the same formation at South Cave and Newbald. 
At South Cave, Estuarine sands occur, and the two beds are mixed 
and used for moulding sand. 

The Lower Oolite extends from Saltburn, on the Yorkshire 
coast, over the York moors and southwards to Acklam. After 
a gap of some twenty miles a fresh area occurs at Newbald, near 
Beverley, and continues directly southwards across the Humber 
through Lincolnshire (Sleaford being its most easterly point in 
this county), through the east of Rutlandshire to Peterborough 
and south-east through Northamptonshire (where it is much broken 
up by Lias) and skirting Oundle and Thrapston in Huntingdonshire. 
This formation also extends across North Oxfordshire, the east 
•and south-east of Gloucestershire, north-west Wiltshire to Bath 
and the Cotswold Hills, and southwards through east Somersetshire 
to the Dorset coast at Burton Bradstock. The sands in this 
formation are for the most part too calcareous to be of much value 
as a commercial material. 

The Upper beds of the Lower Oolite series, including the 
Cornbrash and Forest Marble, consist chiefly of limestones with 
occasional beds of clay and sand. The beds crop out from Temple- 
combe by Wincanton to Prome ; at Charterhouse Hinton sands 
with white masses of hard sandstone occur. Sandy beds also 
occur in the Forest Marble of Wiltshire at Carsham and Malmesbury. 
In some parts of Dorsetshire the Forest Marble passes into multi- 
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coloured clays and sands. Most of the sands of these upper beds 
arc of small commercial value. 

The Great Oolite, which lies below the Forest Maid)Ie, eoinpriscss 
an Upper Estuarine series of coloured clays, sands, sludly limestoiK^s 
and calcareous clays, but it is very irregular. It crops out along¬ 
side the Forest Marble from Tcmplecombe by Wincanton to Fronie. 

Various sand beds occur in the Upper Estuarine Scu•i(^s in. 
Oxfordshire and in the Great Oolite Olay, which series extcmds 
through Bedfordshire and Northam])tonshire into lincolnshire; and 
Yorkshire. 

The most important of these are the Northampton ^^ands, whicdi 
consist of a scries of sandy and ferruginous beds with some calcar’oous 
bands rarely more than 100 ft. thick. In the lower y)art of these 
sands the Northamptonshire iron ore occurs. It is a hard, dark- 
greenish-grey iron carbonate with grains of quartz and oolitic 
grains, the whole weathering into the brown ferric hydr*oxide 
(limonite). 

At Denford, Corby, Warsford, Apethorpe, Blatluu’wykci, etcj. 
(in Northamptonshire) the Estuarine sands are workecl for use 
in steel works and, to a small extent, for glass manufacture. 
Similar sands of inferior quality occur at Tadmoiton, near Banbiu'y, 
where the beds, 10 ft. thick, are associated with •j)eat. 

At Huttons Am bo, near Mai ton (Yorks.), th(^ Upper .Bstiuirliui 
beds consist of grey and yellow sands, with grey (.*alc;ar(H)us layers. 
They are used for steel casting. '.Ihe lower beds arc^. nnudi piu’er 
than the upper ones, and may also bo used for the Ix^st cjualities 
of glass, including optical glass, and for* the hearths of o|)cm-h(iar*th 
furnaces. At Sancton the sands ai*e white, but very mie.acieous. 

As a general rule the Estuai*ine sands are not ver*y |)ur(i and 
are frequently rather calcareous, but, as shown above, sorru^ of 
them are of considerable value. 

The Fullers’ Earth formation below the Great Oolites consists 
of grey clay or marl with beds of soft limestone, but (jontains no 
sand of commercial value. 

The Inferior Oolite, consisting of sands with over*lying linuvstoncis, 
extends from Bui'ton Brad.stock and Bridgcpor*t to Yciovil, .Ibitli, 
Dundry, and the Cotswold Hills. Several beds of sands oe.cmr* 
in the north-west of Oxfordshire. Thesci sands arc usually 
ferruginous and, in some cases, contain a consid(;rable f)roportion 
of calcareous matter as well as heavy minerals and fin(‘, rnicia. 

The Midford Sands, which belong to this formation, consist 
of a mass of yellow quartzosc sands with oc;casional [>an(lH of 
calcareous, concretionary sandstone, passing, in tlu*. Midland 
counties, into a dark-brown ferruginous ami fossilif(u*ous rock. 
They occur in Dorset between Bridgeport and Burton lh*adsto(;k, 
and extend from near Crewkernc by .Ham Hill and Yc^ovil to Bruton 
and Doulting in Somersetshire. Those sands cay) th(‘. hills of the 
Glastonbury Tor and Brent Knoll. Their thickm^ss viirioH con¬ 
siderably in different localities ; it is nearly 200 ft. on tlie coast 
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at Bridport and 150 ft. in Somersetshire, but decreases to 20-30 ft. 
in Gloucestershire ; farther north the Midford sands arc seldom 
more than a few feet in thickness. Some of the Midford sands are 
exceptionally fine and might almost be termed'' dusts.” 


CHALK OK CRETACEOUS SYSTEM 

The Chalk or Cretaceous system comprises the Hastings sands, 
Wealden beds, Greensands, and various chalk deposits. The beds 
are divided into two groups according to their mode of origin, the 
Wealden beds and Hastings Sands (fluviatile) being formed in a delta, 
whilst the Chalk and Greensands formations as well as the Speefcon 
clay are of marine origin. The Punfield beds, which are classified 
under the Wealden, are really of marine origin but have become 
mixed with chalk in the beds formed by fluviatile action. It is 
probable that the great Wealden river or delta was in process of 
formation at the same time as the marine fossils of the Lower 
Chalk were being deposited in other areas. As the sea advanced 
this delta was also submerged, so that whilst the fluviatile deposits 
must be older than the marine ones above them, the two kinds 
of deposits were to some extent contemporary. The Marine or 
Neocomian deposits extend down to the Jurassic rocks at Speeton 
in Yorkshire, but in the south of England only the upper division 
appears, and lies above the Wealden series, indicating the gradual 
submergence of the Wealden delta beneath the sea. 

The Wealden Beds lie immediately above and may be said to 
form part of the upper portion of the Oolite formation, being 
separated usually from the Purbeck beds by the Hastings sands. 
They are characteristically fluviatile in origin, and probably formed 
the delta extending in an easterly and westerly direction for at 
least 200 miles and north and south for 100 miles, but the present 
visible area is far smaller than this owing to the superposition of 
later formations—chiefly chalk. The chief Wealden area commenceB 
north of Midhurst, and extends in a north-eastwards direction 
through Surrey, and eastwards through Kent to the borders of 
Romney Marsh and Hythe and south-eastwards through Sussex 
to Eastbourne. The beds also form a large vale below the Lower 
Greensand scarp of Leith Hill and Hindhead (Surrey), extending 
to the north, west, and south of Ashdown Forest. 

Wealden beds, consisting of alternate clays and sands, also 
occur in the Vale of Wardour (Wilts.), and in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and Cambridge, but are of small 
commercial value. 

In the Isle of Wight alternating layers of Wealden sands and 
clays occur on the southern portion of the island, and on the main¬ 
land they fringe the bay north of Swanage and round Lulworth. 

The Wealden beds consist of— 

(1) Punfield beds, containing a little chalk. 
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(2) Weald Clay, consisting of thick blue clays and brown shales, 
septaria of argillaceous ironstone, and beds of shelly limestone. 

The Hastings beds, which occur immediately below and occupy 
the elevated ground in the Weald at Trowbridge, Tunbridge Wells, 
Crowborough, Ashdown, Mayfield, Heathfield, and Hastings, 
consist of— 

(1) Tunbridge Wells sands, about 200 ft. thick, which occur 
in the neighbourhood of the town of that name and are used in 
the manufacture of tiles and facing bricks in conjunction with 
the local clay deposits. They are very similar in character to the 
Ashdown sand beds. 

(2) Wadliurst day, 150 ft. thick, which is used in the manu¬ 
facture of common bricks. 

(3) Ashdown sands, about 150 ft. thick, which consist of a soft 
buff or white sand and sandstone. 

(4) Fairlight day is about 360 ft. thick, and is similar to the 
Purbeck clays beneath. 

The Lower Beds of the Wealden, including the Ashdown and 
Tunbridge sands, are often cemented by calcareous and ferruginous 
matter, so that they are not usually of great value. Some of the 
purer Ashdown sands near Hastings and Rotherfield, and the 
Tunbridge Wells sands at Tunbridge Wells, East Grinstead, Mayfield, 
and East Hoathby, have been used for glass manufacture. On 
the coast the Ashdown sands (associated with lignite) are exposed 
in the cliffs above the Fairlight clays and form a ridge extending 
2-3 miles overlooking Hastings ; parts are very pure and are suitable 
for glass manufacture. Similar deposits in the same formation 
occur at Bulverhyth, where the thin sands are covered by about 
30 ft. of sands, silt, and clay, but crop out at the surface not far 
distant, where, however, they are less pure. 

At Ashurstwood, near East Grinstead, the Tunbridge Wells 
sands forms a soft sandstone which is, in some places, somewhat 
ferruginous, but other portions are quite pure and are suitable 
for glass manufacture. 

The Greensand formation is one of the most important sand¬ 
bearing deposits in the country and lies above the Wealden. It 
consists of two beds, named respectively Upper and Lower Green¬ 
sand, separated by Gault clay. The sand beds occur as shown 
in Table WI. 

Table VII. —Greensand Formation 

Upper Greensand . Greenish-grey and brown sand and chert. 

Gault .... Stiff blue clay with septaria nodules. 

Lower Greensand . Green and brown sands with pebbles, beds of gault, 
chert, and limestone (Kentish rag) divided into— 
Folkestone beds. 

Sandgate beds. 

Hythe beds. 

Atherfield clay. 
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The beds are typically of marine origin and were formed in 
shallow seas after the subsidence of the Weald. As submergence 
increased, the beds passed into a fine soft white limestone Imown 
as chalk. The Greensand formation takes its name from the 
green grains of the glauconite (iron silicate) which they contain. 
The name is, however, misleading, as the general colour of these 
sands is dark brown. 

The Upper Greensand Beds are not so important as those occurring 
at the base of the formation, being less pure and more indurated. 
They extend over a considerable area in the Isle of Wight, Wiltshire, 
and Kent. 

In Kent there is a thin outcrop of Upper Greensand fringing 
the northern boundary of the Lower Greensand, extending from 
Westerham to the coast. The beds consist of light-coloured 
quartzose sands and soft sandstones calcareous and glauconiferous 
in parts. In East Kent the Upper Greensand is only about 15 ft. 
thick ; near Godstone and Merstham it is 25-30 ft. and forms 
a soft white sandstone. In the western parts of the Weald the 
beds are thicker but contain clay. 

In the Isle of Wight the Upper Greensand attains a thickness 
of about 150 ft. At Didcot in Berkshire it is about 100 ft. thick 
and consists of an upper bed of light sand with a lower bed of dark 
green sand and a still lower one of hard sandstones with cherty 
beds. 

Near Devizes it is 150 ft. or more thick, but far from pure. 

Upper Greensand beds also occur at Penselwood and Chard in 
Somersetshire, and outcrop along the foot of the Chiltern Hills. 

The Upper Greensand outcrops near Kingsclere, and appears also 
from Alton to Petersfield on the borders of Surrey. 

The Lower Greensand Beds are of great importance and are 
largely employed, especially in the manufacture of glass, on account 
of their purity. They vary greatly in thickness, but the average is— 


Folkestone beds 
Sandgate beds 
Hythe beds 
Atherfield clay 


. 150 ft. 

. 90 „ 

. 200 „ 

- 40 „ 


In the Isle of Wight they are up to 800 ft. thick, but thin off to 
the west and north-west over older strata. In the south of England 
the Lower Greensand is chiefly found in Surrey and north-west 
and south-west Sussex. 

The Folkestone beds consist of light-coloured quartzose sands 
often full of sponge spicules with seams of chert and beds of grit. 
In mid-Kent the chert beds are more pronounced. To the west 
the beds are more ferruginous and the thick sands contain irregular 
beds of compact iron-sandstone and ironstone-grit, as in the sand¬ 
hills around Haslemere and Petersfield. 

The Folkestone beds near Godstone (Surrey) are rather irregular 
and ferruginous, and are subject to large variations in different parts 
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of the beds. Some portions are sufficiently pure to be employed 
for glass manufacture and for lining open-hearth furnaces, but the 
bulk is used as building sand and for agricultural and scouring 
purposes. 

To the east of Godstone around Oxted and Limpsfield the 
Eolkestone sands become rather coarse and ferruginous, and are 
suitable for commoner glass-ware and for open-hearth furnace 
linings. At Reigate (Surrey) they are purer than round Godstone 
and are more regular, though some calcareous material occurs in 
them. The beds in some places are 40 ft. thick, but are also 
covered by very thick beds of overburden which render them 
difficult of access. The sand is used for glass manufacture. Similar 
though less valuable deposits occur also at Westerham. In Sussex 
the beds extend from Midhurst to Petworth, Eittleworth, Pul- 
borough, Storrington, Hassock’s Gate, Ringmer, and north of 
Eastbourne. 

In Kent the Lower Greensand extends from the south of 
Sevenoaks by Ashford to Hythe and Sandgate, the uppermost beds 
belonging to the Folkestone series. At Aylesford the Folkestone 
beds consist of pale grey or cream-coloured sands sloping in a 
northerly direction. They are contaminated, to some extent, by 
chalky matter, but the better qualities are used for glass of various 
kinds, and are suitable for lining open-hearth furnaces. At 
Hollingbourne and Berstead the same beds are also worked for 
glass sand for use in bottle manufacture. 

The Kent beds are similar to those at Godstone and Reigate in 
Surrey, the sands occurring in caves as at the last-mentioned place. 
The lower beds consist of the Sandgate and Hythe beds, the latter 
containing soft layers of sand or “ hassocks.” 

Several isolated areas occur in Oxfordshire, one at Cliddesden, 
one three miles south of Oxford, and another at Kunehani Park ; 
the main mass extends in a thin strip from Shellingford to near 
Devizes. On Shotover Hill the beds overlie the Portland series, 
and near Oxford the sand beds are mixed with ochre and fullers’ 
earth. At the base of the Greensand at Seend and Devizes (Wilt¬ 
shire) is a bed of pisolitic iron ore 10-12 ft. thick, which is quite 
loose and friable and resembles a sand. The ore at the former 
place is used as a source of iron, whilst some of the sand is used as 
a moulding sand. 

In Hampshire the Lower Greensand occurs at Petersfield and 
extends in a north-west direction along the London and South- 
Western Railway to Guildford and thence almost due east to 
Maidstone and via Ashford to Hythe. Another area extends 
southwards from Petersfield via Midhurst to near Eastbourne. 

The southern half of the Isle of Wight is largely composed of 
Lower Greensand, which is in parts (particularly near Ventnor and 
Chale) overlain by Upper Greensand and Gault. 

The Isle of Purbeck contains isolated deposits of Lower 
Greensand. 
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The Lower Greensand occurs in the north of the Chalk area in 
Berkshire and Cambridgeshii^e. The Faringdon beds are probably 
on the same horizon as the Folkestone beds, but occur only round 
Faringdon (Berks.). They consist of thick, pebbly, ferruginous 
sands partially consolidated and full of sponges, polyzoa, echino- 
derms, mollusca and foraminiferae. The pebbles are compoHcd 
chiefly of white quartz, but also include quartzite, veinstone, jasper, 
slate, etc., from palaeozoic rocks. 

The Lower Greensand in Norfolk is very different to that in 
South England. At Heacham and Castle Rising the middle portion, 
used for brickmaking, consists of clay with loamy layers and 
ferruginous nodules, but the Carstone above it is a good building 
stone. 

To the south of Leighton Buzzard the Lower Greensand crops 
out beneath the Gault clay and extends north towards Woburn 
and to the north-east towards Ampthill and Biggleswade. The 
hills of Woburn, Apsley Guise, and Ampthill in Bedfordshire consist 
largely of sand belonging to this formation, together with beds of 
fullers’ earth and some boulder clay. The sands of this formation 
largely consist of coarse material, which in places gives way to finer 
beds of cherty gravels and is associated with peaty material. They 
are suitable for a variety of purposes, particularly for filters, con¬ 
crete making, grinding, etc. The more ferruginous parts of the 
beds are used for building, whilst some parts are used in foundries 
and steelworks. Some of the better qualities of sand are used in 
glass manufacture, and the cherty material is employed in grinding 
plate-glass. At Flitwick the sands are less pure than in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Leighton Buzzard, and can only be 
employed where their purity is not of first importance. 

The Lower Greensand beds also occur at Hunstanton, Sandring¬ 
ham, Downham Market, and in the neighbourhood of Kings Lynn 
at Middleton and Gayton, the formation occupying a thin strip of 
country on the eastern side of the Wash and comprising the 
Sandringham sands. The outcrop appears above sea level at 
Heacham in the north and extends southwards, becoming broader 
and attaining its greatest breadth between Sandringham and the 
Nar valley. The sand beds are for the most part thick and 
moderately consistent, but rather ferruginous. They consist chiefly 
of fine-grained, sharp siliceous sand of colour varying from pure 
white to buff or yellow, due to the presence of iron compounds and 
to the decomposition of pyritic nodules. Grey or greenish loamy 
bands occur in various parts of the beds and sometimes make the 
working difficult. The upper part of the beds, of a thickness 
varying from 30 to 50 ft., is the most valuable and comprises the 
white sands ” of this series. The lower part of the beds consists 
chiefly of green or ferruginous loamy sands containing phosphatic 
nodules and resting on the Kimmeridge clay. 

The Lynn sands are used chiefly for glass-making, but some is 
also used for open-hearth furnaces and other refractory purposes. 
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for moulding sand, arid for building. A small amount is also used 
for abrasive purposes. The red sands of the Lynn beds are used 
for making dark-coloured bottles. 

Near Gayton the beds become less pure and more felspathic, and 
are used for inferior glass and also for furnace-hearths. Similar 
beds occur to the north-east of Gayton, and vary from 30 to 40 ft. 
in thickness; they are covered by Glacial Drift, and are used for 
bottle glass. 

The best portions of the Lynn sand are approximately equi¬ 
valent to the Dutch and Belgian glass-sands imported into this 
country. 

At Hartweel, near Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, the Lower 
Greensand beds are worked for glass-making. To the west of 
Aylesbury, at Stone, the sand is very pure and white, and occurs 
in a bed about 18 ft. in thickness, the sand being broken by inter- 
stratified seams of peaty and ferruginous material which make 
working somewhat difficult. This sand is largely used in the manu¬ 
facture of flint glass. The best qualities of sand from Aylesbury in 
Buckinghamshire are equal to, though of less extent than, the 
Fontainebleau sand, and are among the best glass-sands in the 
country. In some places in Buckinghamshire these beds have lost 
their sandy nature and have been cemented into a hard rock. 

To the north the Greensand occupies a long straggling area 
from Grassby and Gaister to Spilsby and Alford in Lincolnshire. 

In Ireland the Hibernian Greensand corresponds to the Lower 
and Middle Chalk beds of England, and consists of green and yellow 
glauconitic sands with beds of grey marl and chert, the sands in 
some places weathering to a red colour These beds vary in thick¬ 
ness from 10 ft. near Larne to 80 ft. near Belfast. 

The Gault which separates the Upper and Lower Greensands is 
of no importance as a source of sand, as it consists, for the most 
part, of a stiff black or dark blue clay of marine origin. It is 
occasionally sandy and calcareous, and usually contains nodul(‘-s of 
pyrites, marcasite, and phosphate of lime ; layers of greensand and 
se])taria also occur. 

The Chalk formation occupies a large area, particularly in the 
south of England, but it is unimportant as a source of sand, no 
noteworthy amount of commercial sand being obtained from it. 


TERTIARY SYSTEM 

The Tertiary System includes all the materials deposited after 
the ('halk and before the Glacial Drift. These deposits arc usually 
well defined, some being of marine and others of fresh-water origin, 
and of somewhat loose texture. They consist chiefly of clays and 
sands, with sandstones, grits, and marls as accessories. They may 
be arranged as shown in Table VIII. 
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Table VIII.— Tertiary System 

Pliocene . 

. Mammaliferous Crag of Norfolk and Suffolk. Red Crag 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. Coralline Crag. 

Miocene 

Supposed, on palaeontological grounds, not to be repre¬ 
sented by any of our British strata unless the leaf beds 
of Mull, the lignites of Antrim, and the lignites of Bovey 
Tracey in Devonshire belong to this period. This is 
extremely doubtful. 

Oligocene 

Hamstead Beds, Bembridge Beds, Osborne Beds, Headon 
Beds. 

Eocene 

Barton Beds, Bracklesham Beds, Bagshot Beds, London 
Clay Beds, Oldhaven and Blackheath Beds, Woolwich 
and Reading Beds, Bognor Beds, Thanet Beds. 


In England the Tertiary rocks have suffered no internal change 
from igneous action, though they have been much displaced since 
their formation ; they now chiefly occupy the basins of London and 
Hampshire, and are represented by the steeply inclined strata of 
the Isle of Wight. 

The Eocene strata are very important as a source of sands, 
many of the beds 3 delding valuable deposits. They may be divided 
into two sections, the Upper and Lower Eocene formations, the 
former containing the Bagshot, Bracklesham, and Barton Beds, and 
the latter the Thanet, Bognor, Woolwich and Reading, Oldhaven 
and Blackheath Beds, and the London Clay. These beds are 
included in the London and Hampshire basins, which commence on 
one side on the northern coast of Suffolk and pursue an irregular 
course in a south-westerly direction through Hertford (St. Albans), 
Essex, Kent, Surrey, and South Middlesex, Buckinghamshire to 
Berkshire (Windsor and Reading), and Hampshire. The beds also 
extend south-east from Charminster (Dorset) and north-east along 
the edge of the Upper Eocene, which lies over them, through Cran- 
bourne, Downton (with an outlier at Salisbury) to Tycherley, then 
south-east through Bishops Waltham, Bursledon, Fareham, Por- 
chester, Portsea, Havant, Chichester, Arundel, and Worthing to 
St. Lancing. Several outliers occur at Seaford. A narrow strip 
(J mile wide) lies across the Isle of Wight from the Needles to Culver 
Cliffs. Commencing with several outliers at Great Bedwin, the 
beds also extend south of Hungerford, eastwards through South 
Berkshire and North Hampshire (with large outliers at Great Pawley, 
Winterbourne, Chieveley, Bradfield, Reading, Mapledurham, Ship- 
lake, and Wargrave) to Windsor, Beaconsfield, with outliers at 
Turville, Taplow, Rickmansworth, Chesham, Abbots Langley, 
St. Albans, Uxbridge, through the greater part of Middlesex to 
Hertford. There are further outliers at Digswell, Dutchworth, 
and Sacombe. 

Almost the whole of Essex, except the coast and the chief 
river valleys, is of this formation, as is also North Kent. In the 
last-named county, however, the main mass ends at Hartford, 
and the remainder consists of a series of irregular areas, all of 
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which are to the north of the railway line from London to 
Canterbury. 

To the north of Essex the formation continues into Suffolk 
through Sudbury, Hadleigh, and Ipswich. South and east of 
Ipswich the formation becomes straggling and much overlain with 
Pliocene deposits, until it ends at Woodbridge and Orford. 

The Thanet Beds consist chiefly of fine sands and clayey sands 
of marine origin, together with lignite, pebbles, colom*ed clays, 
shingle, and loam, with beds of rolled flint and marine shells. 
They nowhere exceed 60-80 ft. in thickness, and decrease west¬ 
wards. As their name implies, they are well developed in the 
Isle of Thanet and in the northern part of Kent. In east Kent 
they pass downwards into thin beds of loamy clay, and in some parts 
to a sandy marl. 

At Charlton (Kent) the upper parts of the Thanet beds are 
used for bottle glass, whilst the lower part, which rests on the Chalk 
formation, is worked for the famous Blackfoot ” moulding sand 
(“ Erith sand ”). A similar bed is worked in the vicinity of 
Rochester for use in bottle glass. 

Between Erith and Cra;^ord the beds are rather thin, but they 
become thicker again at St. Mary Cray, where they are heavily 
covered by Woolwich beds. 

In Essex the Thanet beds only occur in the extreme south, 
and in a thin irregular line from Ware to Ipswich. 

Towards the south and west of the London basin the Thanet 
sands become of small importance, the only valuable outliers 
occurring, in Surrey, from the south of Croydon to Beddington 
(where the sand, which is covered with gravel, is used for making 
sand-lime bricks), and to the south-west of Banstead, at Walton- 
on-Hill, Warren Farm, and on Mickleham Downs. In Berkshire 
their place is taken by a loamy deposit, known geologically as the 
‘‘ basement bed ” of the Reading series. 

The Bognor Beds, which occur between the Thanet beds and 
the Woolwich and Reading series, consist chiefly of marine loams, 
and are not of importance as sources of sand, though the sand 
in them is valuable as a constituent of the material used for brick¬ 
making. 

The Woolwich and Reading Beds comprise a series of coloured 
sands, pebbles, and mottled clays of very irregular character. 
At Reading and in the Hampshire basin they are mainly of fresh¬ 
water origin, but east of London they also contain estuaro-marine 
remains. They appear to have been deposited by a great river 
discharging into the Eocene sea near Woolwich, the estuary being 
occupied alternately by fresh and salt water. As the beds are 
traced westward they show increasing evidence of fresh-water 
origin, whilst eastward they become of an increasingly marine 
nature. These beds are most noticeable in the neighbourhood 
of the towns whose name they bear. The sands and loams of this 
formation are valued as additions to the fat clays from the same 
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beds which are used for the production of high-cdass tilers and 
terra-cotta. 

The Woolwich and Reading beds consist of : 

(1) Alternating layers of sand and grey clay rich iiv fossil 

remains. 

(2) False-bedded sands rich in marine fossils. 

(3) Reddish mottled plastic clays devoid of fossils. 

The Woolwich beds are far less extensive than the Ih‘.ading 
beds, and whilst well developed at Charlton, near Chisk^liui’st, 
and Upnor, near Rochester, they are not found farth(‘.r’ wcLst than 
Croydon. Eastwards they develop into the 01dhavc‘.n-l^lackh(‘ath 
series, and are thickly covered with buff and white sands. 

Over the whole of Middlesex, Reading beds occur bemeath the 
London clay. 

In Suffolk the Reading beds consisting of fine sands and k^anis 
are valued in brick-making, being mixed with the highly ])lastic 
London clay, and in some cases used alone. The buff Ji(‘a(ling 
sands of Norfolk and Suffolk and Essex have been sugg(^st(^d for 
glass-making, but have not as yet been used for this j)in7)()S(5 to 
any great extent. 

Between North Mimms and Hatfield Park the Rcuiding b(‘ds 
are about 23 ft. thick, and are covered by 7 ft. of loam, 20 ft. of 
London clay, and several feet of gravel. Between Aldenham and 
Radlett the"beds are sandy and laminated. Near J^ickmansworth, 
Watford, Hatfield, and Hertford the Reading beds overlie th(^ Chalk. 
In some places the sand and pebble beds are cemented into a liarxl 
rock. Between Rickmansworth and Harefield the Reading Ix'ds 
lie on the higher ground, though with a straggling outcro]), and 
run northwards on the hill-sides. Near Perry’s and Moor Park 
there is a large patch of Reading beds (about two and a half nul(\s 
long) which (unlike most of the formation of the district) is (uitirely 
free from a capping of London clay. 

A little farther south, at Harefield, the Reading beds ctonsist 
of 8 ft. of grey loam and 15 ft. of mottled grey and red clay, with 
alternate layers of sand and clay beneath, but the laycu’s vary 
considerably in thickness. 

Somewhat farther west, and immediately south of Amorsham, 
two outliers of Reading beds occur. To the east of Chalfont 
St. Giles several other outliers of Reading beds again croj) out. 
The Reading series is remarkably well developed around 
Beaconsfield, though much covered with gravel in places, except 
in the south, as at Hedsor, Brook End, and near Poyle, and inter¬ 
mediately at Hickenham. 

Still farther south—^between Mumford and Edgerley Hill, and 
expanding to both east and west—^the Reading beds are extensively 
exposed, and, near Hedgerley, are about 30 ft. thick. 

Reading beds occur to the south-east of Salisbury, round 
Clarendon Hill and Downton and near Great Bedwin, whilst near 
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the New Eorest they are overlain by Bagshot beds. Reading beds 
occur in the north of Hampshire, extending from Earnborough to 
SilChester and westwards to Kingsclere. They also occur to the 
south of Winchester. In' the Hampshire basin the sands are 
practically absent, only the clays being present. 

In Sussex the Reading beds which occur at Newhaven and to 
the west of Brighton are concealed by the Coombe rock. 

South of London the Reading beds are covered ; they were 
formerly accessible on the north and west of Croydon, but building 
operations have stopped their use near this town. Erom a line 
joining Hog’s Back, Merrow Downs, Great and Little Bookham, 
Ashtead, Epsom, and Ewell, the beds run in a southerly direction. 
Near Leatherhead, Ashtead, and Epsom the beds consist chiefly 
of a kind of sandy loam, which is used for gasworks refractory 
materials. There is a large outlier at Knowle Hill and to the south¬ 
west of Banstead at Walton-on-the-Hill, Warren Farm, and on 
Mickleham Downs the beds overlie the Thanet sands. The 
Woolwich and Reading beds run almost due north and south at 
Epsom, and swell out to a thickness of many feet in one locality, 
yet decrease rapidly in another. At Ewell there is about 20 ft. 
of clay and 10 ft. of sand, but, as already noted, the beds may vary 
considerably in thickness in other parts of the same district. 

In the district round Aldershot the Reading beds crop out in 
a narrow band, running east and west about a mile from Weyburn 
and Tongham. 

In Berkshire the Reading beds usually lie too far below the 
London clay to be available, except for an inlier near Mount 
Scipput to the south of Maidenhead, which brings them to the 
surface, where they consist of light and buff-coloured sands showing 
oblique lamination, with irregular beds and lenticular masses of 
mottled clays. 

The greatest developments of the Reading beds are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Reading, though their extension 
farther west to Hungerford and Marlborough is important. The 
sands are valuable, and are largely used, together with the clays 
found in the same district, for bricks, tiles, finials, and moulded 
terra-cotta works, etc., the combination forming one of the best 
red-burning materials in the country. The main mass lies to the 
east, west, and south-west of the town, but large outliers occur 
on the chalk downs to the north at Caversham Park, Chause Heath, 
Rotherfield, Peppard, and between Whitchurch and Woodcote. 
Farther to the east of the town of Reading the beds are thicker, 
but of little value. The beds usually have a superficial covering 
of gravel. 

Although the general characters of the different beds are 
tolerably constant, they vary continually within small limits. 
Owing to this great variety each stratum must be kept distinct 
when working these deposits. 

Around Marlborough the Reading beds lie in patches on the 
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highest ridges on the chalk downs, and form tlie remnants of the 
main Reading beds which once covered the Chalk. In Marlborough 
Forest the beds are too thin and too disturbed to be valuable. 

The Oldhaven and Blackheath Beds form bands of sands and 
pebbles. They occur near Blackheath, Bromley, and near Old- 
haven Gap east of Herne Bay, but are of small commercial 
value. 

The London Clay contains no commercially useful beds of sand, 
but that which is mixed or stratified with it is of considerable 
value in brick-making, the clay alone being much too plastic to 
make satisfactory bricks. In some small areas, as at Watford 
Heath, the London clay overlies 16 ft. of clean sand, and at Harrow 
it is capped by Bagshot sands. 

The Upper Eocene Beds, consisting of the Barton, Bracklesham, 
and Bagshot beds, lie above the London clay, and occupy an area 
from Chertsey and Weybridge west towards Woking, Aldershot, 
Chobham, Bagshot, Ascot, and Sandhurst, and again between 
Reading, Newbury, and Kingsclere. In the Hampshire basin 
these beds occur over much of the New Forest and west to Wareham, 
and extend in a narrow strip right across the Isle of Wight. These 
beds are chiefly comprised in two large areas : {a) the London 
basin, which is enclosed in a triangle, two of whose sides are formed 
by two lines drawn from a point twenty miles west of Reading, 
one passing through Norwich and the other through Canterbury; 
(6) the Hampshire basin, which comprises the Isle of Wight and 
a triangular area extending on the north to Salisbury, on the west 
to Dorchester, and east to Newhaven. Unfortunately, the sands 
in this large area are of small commercial value, as the beds are 
small and the sands very impure. 

The Bagshot Beds form the lowest strata of the Upper Eocene 
formation and lie normally above the London clay, but are less 
widely distributed. The main mass of this formation occupies 
a large area bounded by Aldershot, Winchfield, Eversley, Woking¬ 
ham, Ascot, Chertsey, Weybridge, Woking, and Ash, whilst smaller 
patches occur between Reading, Newbury, and Kingsclere. In the 
Hampshire area the Bagshot sands extend over the New Forest 
and westwards to Wareham, and across to the east of the Isle of 
Wight. The Bagshot beds also occur in the New Forest round 
Bournemouth. Though known as sands, they are rich in clays 
of a loamy character, and the more sandy portions are excellent 
for mixing with the tougher London clay, but have little direct 
commercial value. 

In Essex the Bagshot series are limited to outliers near Brent¬ 
wood, Rayleigh, east of Epping, Highbeech, Laingdon Hill, and a 
few smaller patches. The outlier extending from north of Rayleigh 
to just south of Hadleigh and south-west to Benfleet is of a very 
irregular shape. Around Hadleigh it is covered with pebbly 
gravel, but the remainder is practically free. 

Bagshot sands form caps to the hills of Harrow, Hamstead, and 
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Highgate. At Finchley and Hendon cappings of boulder clay, sand, 
and gravel occur. 

In Surrey, to the south of Esher, the Bagshot sands cro]D out on 
the higher ground, and are valuable deposits, though used only to 
a limited extent. In this district the area they cover is a rough 
triangle, with its apices at Esher, Ockshot Street, and Cobham. 
The Lower Bagshot beds consist chiefly of fine yellow clayey sands, 
with irregular beds of multicoloured clay especially abundant near 
Woking, Horsley, and Egham. They are also well developed to the 
east and south of Weybridge, but are much covered with graveL- 
At St. George's Hill and Weybridge the Bagshot beds are very pale 
and comparatively pure. It is possible that they might be used 
for glass-making and for the hearths of open-hearth furnaces. 

There is a small outlier of Bagshot sand at Wimbledon. 

The Middle Bagshot beds in this district are less argillaceous, 
the clays being very sandy, and towards Winchfield they gradually 
thin off. They are covered by thick beds of Greensand. The 
Middle Bagshot beds are also prominent on the high ground forming 
St. George’s Hill and Red Hill. 

The Bagshot beds are most conspicuous in the district from 
which they derive their name, lying between Ascot and Woking 
and extending north-westwards beyond Bracknell. Here the lower 
beds consist chiefly of a sandy loam which is largely used in brick¬ 
making. 

Around Aldershot the Lower Bagshot beds run in a north¬ 
easterly direction and westward to the Horne and Ewshott. To 
the west of Aldershot the Upper Bagshot beds consist largely of 
sand ; the Middle Bagshot beds are well developed to the north¬ 
east and north-west of Aldershot, beyond an outlier of Upper 
Bagshot sand. The beds consist of alternating layers of thin clay 
and good sand, and extend westwards towards Crookham. At 
Fordingbridge, in West Hampshire, the Bagshot sands are white, 
grey, or coloured, and are associated with peat. White Bagshot 
sands are also worked in the neighbourhood of Lymington and 
Brockenhurst in Hampshire. Near Marlborough, on the extreme 
end of the London basin, Bagshot sands cover the outcrop of 
Reading beds between Oare and Bucldebury. They are more fully 
developed to the south of the river, and consist largely of fusible 
clayey sands. Upper Bagshot beds capped by gravel occur from 
Easthampstead Plain southwards to the further end of Chobham 
Ridge and westwards to Edgeburrow Hill, with three permanent 
outliers—one at Duke’s Hill and the others on Bagshot Heath. 
They contain very little clay except in a few portions where 
sandy rubber bricks ” are made. 

South and west of Wokingham the Middle and Lower Bagshot 
beds are also extensive, and the town itself is built on an outlier of 
the latter. The Upper Bagshot beds are very scanty in this 
district. Eastwards towards Windsor the Bagshot beds pass 
gradually into the London clay, and are frequently capped with a 
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stony deposit. The Upper and Middle Bagshot beds are the most 
sandy—the Lower beds containing more clay, including the famous 
Dorset ball clays, which are associated with beds of sand of varying 
thickness. 

Kaolin-bearing sands containing a large amount of tourmaline 
occur, associated with ball clays and lignites, in the Bovey basin, 
Devonshire, where they are worked for refractory purposes. South 
of Torrington in North Devon, clayey sands which occur in associa¬ 
tion with peaty clay are also worked for refractory purposes. 

The Bracklesham Beds occur on the east and west of the Isle 
of Wight, and consist chiefly of sands, marls, and loams, together 
with lignite beds. They contain no beds of sand of commercial 
importance. At the western end of the Bracklesham beds both 
they and the Lower Bagshot beds are very sandy, and there is little 
to distinguish the two. 

The Barton Beds may belong either to the Eocene or Oligocene 
formation, as there is very little distinction in this country between 
the Eocene and Oligocene beds. They are similar to the Brackles¬ 
ham beds of the Isle of Wight, and occur extensively as loams in 
Hampshire and north-western Surrey. They are well developed 
between Lymington and Christchurch, near Portsmouth and 
Gosport, round Southampton, and in the Bagshot district. Like 
the Bracklesham beds, they contain few beds of sand of commercial 
importance, but some portions are useful for building and foundry 
work, and at Longtown, near Southampton, the Barton beds (15 ft. 
thick) have been worked for glass sand for many years. 

The Oligocene formation occurs in the north of the Isle of Wight 
and on the Hampshire coast. It consists of fresh-water and marine 
limestones, and clays which are grouped as the Headon, Osborne, 
Bembridge, and Hamstead beds. The Bembridge beds contain 
intervening layers of sand, but they are not of great importance. 
The Osborne series contains various beds of calcareous sands inter- 
stratified between shales and marls, but the formation is very 
irregular and of little value. The Headon beds consist of clays, 
marls, and sands, with occasional beds of limestone and seams of 
lignite. 

In the Headon beds are some very useful sands, the most 
important being the Headon Hill sands which occur in Alum Bay, 
Isle of Wight, and to the south-west of Yarmouth, where they are 
associated with beds of hgnite and contaminated by ferruginous 
matter. These sands have been used for glass-making in the past, 
though not at present. Similar deposits occur on the opposite side 
of the Isle of Wight in Whiteclifi Bay, but they are neither so pure 
nor so useful. 

On the Continent the Upper Oligocene formation near Paris 
yields the famous Fontainebleau sand, which occurs in association 
with lignites. 

The Miocene formation is supposed to be absent from the British 
strata, but on the Continent this formation contains very valuable 
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deposits of sand associated with braunkohle. The famous Lippe 
sand, which is largely used for glass-making and for silica ware, 
belongs to this formation, and occurs at various places in Germany, 
including Ddrentrup in Saxony. A similar deposit, known as the 
Hohenbocke sand, occurs at Hohenbocke in Prussia, and is also of 
Miocene age. 

The Pliocene or Crag Series consists of shelly sands and gravels, 
with occasional beds of shallow marine clays interstratified between 
them. It is divided into three portions, as shown in Table IX. 

Table IX.— Pliocene Formation 

A. Mammaliferous Crag of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

{a) Forest Bed of Cromer. 

(6) Weybourne Crag. 

(c) Chillesford Crag. 

(d) Norwich Crag. 

B. Bed Crag of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

C. Coralline Crag. 

The Coralline Crag consists chiefly of shells and polyzoa in 
calcareous sand, or it may be compact, forming flaggy beds of 
limestone. In some places it passes into indurated beds of cal¬ 
careous sandstone from which the shells have been for the most 
part dissolved away. 

The Red Crag consists of a deep ferruginous shelly sand together 
with loam. It contains an abundance of marine shells ; many of 
them have been rolled and comminuted. It occurs at Walton-on- 
the-Naze and over a great part of eastern Suffolk, from Felixstowe 
to Aldeburgh. The upper part of the Red Crag beyond Aldeburgh 
passes into a pale shelly sand and gravel, which, together with newer 
deposits of like character, are grouped as the Norwich Crag series 
or Mammaliferous Crag, which extends from Dunwich to Norwich 
and Wey bourn. 

Pliocene beds also occur in pipes in the Chalk at Lenham and 
other places in the North Downs, in Cromer Forest, and also on the 
coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, but are of no commercial value. 

The Pliocene sands at St. Erth, Cornwall, provide the well- 
known Cornish Red and Cornish Yellow moulding sands, but the 
deposits are of very limited extent and will be worked out in all 
probability within a few years. 

Similar beds, probably of Pliocene age, occur near St. Agnes 
Beacon, Cornwall, the best beds occurring below the red sand and 
'' candle clays.’’ They have been used as refractory materials, but 
the deposits are not of large extent and would soon become 
exhausted if worked commercially. Most of the Pliocene sands of 
this country are very ferruginous and of inferior quality. The 
Belgian sands imported for glass manufacture are chiefly of Pliocene 
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POST-PLIOCENE SYSTEM 

The Post-Pliocene System consists of— 

(а) Recent deposits. 

(б) Glacial beds. 

The Glacial Beds consist of boulder clay or glacial drift clay, 
sand, gravel, and boulders. They form a “ blanket ” over a large 
part of the country, particularly in Northern England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and are a product of a period known as the Glacial or 
Great Ice Age, when the surface of the land was covered with a 
thick and heavy ice mantle, which in its seaward descent smoothed 
and grooved rocks over which it passed, forming the lower boulder 
clay, whilst masses laden with boulders and gravel from other 
regions were droj)ped on to the surface and carried by the glaciers 
which flowed over the land. When the glaciers melted they left in 
the form of a deposit the material known as Glacial drift or “ boulder 
clay.” This material varies enormously in composition, but is 
readily recognised by the peculiarly marked boulders and other 
stones found in it. Most of the materials removed are carried away 
at the sides and on the surface of the glacier, and when deposited 
form a long irregular ridge or lateral moraine ; some material falls 
through the ice on to the bed, and, with other material occurring 
there, is termed a moraine profonde; the material deposited at 
the end of a glacier is called a terminal moraine. The drift left by 
the ice sheet usually has an undulating surface with mounds and 
depressions, the latter being the sites of earlier lakes or marshes. 
The mounds are composed chiefly of stones, gravel, and sand, with 
some clay. 

Towards the close of the glacial epoch the deposition of the 
boulder clay ceased and its denudation began. On the low plateaux 
of the eastern counties it is often succeeded by coarse gravels, 
largely composed of flint more or less water-worn. These occasion¬ 
ally include small intercalations of boulder clay, and have evidently 
been derived from it, and indicate movement by fairly strong 
currents. Similar gravels are found overlying the boulder clay in 
other parts of England, sometimes at great heights above sea-level. 
Occasionally the two are intimately related. Por instance^ a pit 
on the broad, almost level top of Gogmagog Hills, about 200 ft. 
above sea-level and four miles south of Cambridge, shows a current- 
bedded sand and gravel, overlain by a boulder clay, obviously re¬ 
arranged ; while other pits in the immediate neighbourhood expose 
varieties and mixtures of one or other material. But as true 
boulder clay occurs in the valley below, these gravels must have 
been deposited, and that by rather strong currents, on a hill-top, 
a thing which seems impossible under anything like existing 
conditions. 

Glacial drift is found alike on upland and vale, especially in the 
Midlands ; but farther south its progress appears to have been 
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barred to some extent by the Chiltern Hills, and more definitely by 
Edgehill and the Northern Cotswolds, though there is a large tract 
of boulder clay between Dunmow and Epping, with an apparent 
extension southwards to Hornchurch, where it lies below the 
Thames gravel. This drift covers the greater part of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire; it is well seen in cliffs at Blackpool, Eiley, and 
Withernsea. The drift above the Lias rocks occupies the eastern 
part of Leicestershire. The drift of the Midlands consists of gravel 
beds and gritty loam. In Yorkshire, beds of sand and gravel 
separate the more clayey portions of the glacial drift. In the north 
of Lincolnshire glacial drift occurs plentifully, with much glacial 
sand. 

Norfolk is largely covered by boulder clay, except in the west; 
and the same material is scattered irregularly over Suffolk. North¬ 
east Norfolk has many fertile loams, with lighter lands of sand, 
gravel, and marl. The drift also covers much of Warwickshire 
and most of East Shropshire, but it is absent in Oxfordshire, except 
on the north-eastern border where it joins Buckinghamshire. 

In the Welsh valleys much gravel is mixed with the drift. 

In Scotland the drift is very extensive in Aberdeenshire, 
particularly in the east, where it is frequently more than 100 ft. 
thick. It also occurs extensively in Banffshire, Bute, Caithness, 
Dumfriesshire, Midlothian, Fife, Inverness-shire, Perthshire, and, 
in short, all over Scotland, 

Ireland formed the western boundary of the British glacial 
drift, but also appears to have been the centre of another ice-sheet 
radiating from Fermanagh. The east and central portions of 
Ireland are extensively covered by drift up to 100 ft. and more 
in thickness, which contains very little clay, being almost wholly 
composed of silt, sand, gravel, and stones. The Green Hills or 
“ Eskers ” in the central plain are entirely composed of sand and 
gravel. 

There has been much denudation since the drift was first spread 
over the land, as valleys have been scooped thi‘ough it, separating 
it into outlying masses. 

The drift is often divided into two parts, the Upper and Lower. 
The lower drift consists largely of clay containing boulders, with 
little sand and gravel; whilst the upper beds contain very little 
clay and few boulders,, but consist largely of gravel, sand, and silt. 
These upper beds are probably derived from a rearrangement 
of the lower ones. 

Glacial drift does not pay to treat mechanically in order to 
separate the sand from the other materials. All that can be done 
is to confine the workings to the more sandy portions of the deposit. 
For this reason a large proportion of the drift is of no commercial 
value as a source of sand, but some of it is useful. Thus the 
glacial sands of Lancashire between St. Helens and Ormskirk, 
at Crank, Rookery, Rainford, Kings Moss, Skelmersdale, etc., arc 
worked to a depth of about 4 ft. The sands are brownish in colour. 
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and contain much peaty matter ; they are siiitahle for (■.oinnioii 
bottle glass and for the production of scouring soa]). 

Fairly pure glacial sands also occur at (Jarstairs Kanu^s, imai* 
Glasgow, Parrock Hall, north of Barrow-in-Furness, and at HaiTing- 
ton and Workington (Cumberland) ; they are worked for |)ig-la‘d 
sand. Glacial sands occur in Durham, forming with various Ioa.ins 
a bed about 60 ft. thick, the top and bottom portions containing 
the best sand. Glacial sand and gravel forms a low ri(Ig(^ to th(^ 
south of Beighton, near Sheffield, where it is worked as moulding 
sand. Similar beds also occur round Mansfield. Small d(\posiis 
of commercially useful glacial sand also occur in various otluT 
localities, but are not of great importance. Glacial sands an* 
worked at Bentham (Yorks.) for moulding sand, and also at 
near Selby, for concrete and building purposes. 

The Bridlington sands occur at the base of the bouldcu* clay 
at 'Bridlington, and consist of particles of argillaceo\is gr(‘(‘nsands 
somewhat shelly and rather thin. They havc‘< apf)ar(uitly Ix'cm 
detached from an older bed. They have bcaui used as building 
sand, but are not very suitable for this purpose. Th(^ gla(.'ial sands 
round Carmarthen are loamy and somewhat micaceous. In ('olour 
they are yellow, buff, or grey, and contain minerals similar' to tin*. 
Lower Pliocene sands of Cornwall. These sands an^ us(‘d for* 
building purposes. Some of the glacial deposits of Shropshirr* 
are worked for moulding sand. Drift deposits of sand and grav(‘lH 
and boulder clay partially cover the Lias and New Red Sandstom^ 
of Warwickshire, the Chalk in Central Norfolk, and also to sonu* 
extent in the west of the county. At Gorleston and oth(‘r placr^s 
shells are found in abundance in the sand. Th(‘y also ovci’lie 
the Crag Rocks at Kensingland and Pakeficld, ancl to tlu^ north 
of Lowestoft in Suffolk. In Suffolk they also occur at Sudf)ur'v 
and Ipswich. At the latter place they are workc^d for* stc(‘i- 
moulding sands, and have been suggested by Boswell as suitabh! 
for furnace hearths. 

Sands occur in the drift deposits which cover a large, part of 
Ireland, the sands frequently containing considerable (piantiticss 
of marine shells. The ‘‘ manure gravels ” of Wexford bt‘long to 
this class. 

The Recent or Post-Tertiary deposits include all thosc^ which 
have been formed since the “ drift,” and include tlu^ products 
formed by the action of the weather on many of the oldcu* rocks. 
They cannot be classified according to their position, but arc* 
preferably arranged according to the chief agent conec^rned in 
their origin, as is done in Table X. 

Table X.— Recent Deposits 

(а) Accumulations of sand, gravel, and alluvial silt in river valhivs. (See 

Alluvium, Chapter III.) 

(б) Terraces of gravel, etc., in valleys, marking former water-levels. High- 

level and low-level gravels. 
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(c) Deposits of sand, silt, shell-beds, and v%etable drift in estuaries, form¬ 
ing deltas. 

{d) Ancient deltaic deposits, forming alluvial plains, carses, etc., partly of 
fresh-water and partly of marine origin. 

(e) Lacustrine accumulations now in progress. 

(/) Lacustrine or lake silts filling up ancient lakes. 

((/) Shell and clay marl formed in ancient lake basins. 

(h) Littoral silts, sand-drift, shingle beaches, etc.; raised or ancient 

beaches ; submerged forests. 

(i) Pelagic or deep-sea deposits and accumulations, as foraminiferal ooze, 

red-clay, burden of icebergs, etc. 

(y) Calcareous deposits, as calc-tuS, travertin, etc. 

(Jk) Siliceous deposits, as siliceous sinter, etc. 

(l) Saline and sulphurous deposits from hot springs, volcanoes, etc. 

(m) Bituminous exudations, as pitch-lakes and the like. 

(n) Vegetable matter, peat-mosses, jungle growth, vegetable drift. 

(o) Animal matter, shell-beds, coral-reefs, osseous breccia, etc. 

(p) Soils—admixtures of vegetable and animal matters. 

(O') Elevations and depressions caused by earthquakes. 

(r) Displacements produced by volcanic eruption. 

(s) Discharges of lava, scoriae, dust, and other matters. 

(t) Aerial or wind-blown deposits, as the sand-dunes of the Lancashire and 

other coasts, and the material deposited imder desert conditions. 


The most important sands in these superficial deposits are the 
dune and shore sands. The shore sands of Britain are generally 
rather impure, and vary in colour from pale grey to dark brown. 
The purest are found on the Isle of Jura, which are produced by 
the disintegration of Dalradian quartzites. There are also a 
number of fairly pure shore and dune sands in Ireland, the principal 
ones being at ij*dara (Co. Donegal), Ballycastle (Co. Antrim), 
Coalisland (Lough Neagh), the shores of the river Foyle, Millisle 
(Co. Down), Portrush (Co. Antrim), Rosslare (Co. Wicklow), Sandy- 
mount Strand (Dublin), Silver Strand (near Wicklow), and Sutton 
(near Dublin), whilst other fairly pure dune and shore sands have 
been reported at Montrose, Aberdeen, Culbin, Bamburgh, Hartle¬ 
pool, Bl 3 rfch, and Lowestoft. There are many other deposits, too 
numerous to name, of lesser purity which occur all round the coasts 
of Great Britain. 

The dune and shore sands in this country are usually ferruginous 
except where they have been derived from the disintegration of 
some of the purer quartzites or sandstones. The purest dune 
and shore sands are used in some cases for glass-making. The 
Irish sands mentioned above have been used for this purpose, as 
also has the Jura sand. Only inferior qualities of glass, such as 
common bottle glass, can, however, be made from most shore sands, 
though the Jura sand may be suitable for better-class goods. 

The shore sand at Swansea has been used for the hearths of 
copper-smelting furnaces. 

The less pure sands are used for a variety of purposes, including 
building, concrete, etc. 

Some of the shelly shore sands have been used for dressing 
land. Metalliferous shore sands occur in many parts of the world. 
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and are valuable for the minerals they contain. Further informa¬ 
tion on shore and blown sands will be found under their respective 
headings in the next chapter. 

Many river sands of recent age are dredged for various purposes. 
The Thames sand is used for concrete-making, brick-making, and 
as a moulding sand for casting iron. The sands of many other 
rivers are also used for similar purposes. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIOUS SANDS 

In this chajDter the sands, and rocks from which sands are derived, 
are arranged alphabetically, the characteristics of each material 
being briefly indicated. This arrangement is more convenient 
than any other with regard to many of these materials. 

Abrasive Sands are nsed for grinding and polishing various 
materials. At one time only natural sands were used as abrasives, 
but they have been largely replaced by artificial sands, produced 
by crushing emery, or the various artificial abrasives such as 
carborundum, corundum, etc. Many of these artificial sands are 
known by trade names. (See also Carborundum, p. 86, and 
Corundum, p. 93.) 

Abyssal Sands are extensive masses of fine detrital material 
produced originally at great depths in the sea, by one or all of the 
following processes : 

(a) Transport,of material from the land to the sea and deposition 
in the latter. 

(b) Deposition of calcareous, siliceous, and other materials 
(including the dead casts of shellfish, organisms) from sea-water. 

(c) Deposition of material produced by subterranean volcanic 
eruptions, etc., and thrown into the sea. 

The abyssal deposits usually consist of very minute particles. 
Their composition is extremely variable, though often very constant 
over relatively large areas. Deposits which are at present covered 
by a sufficient depth of water to be correctly termed abyssal ” 
are of no commercial value, as they are almost inaccessible. 

Adobe is a term used for a sandy material, sometimes containing’ 
a considerable proportion of clay, which occurs in the plains and 
basins of the Western States of North America and in some of the 
arid parts of South America, and is very similar to the “ loess ” 
of Europe and Asia. It is probably of fluviatile origin, though 
possibly partly due to aeolian action. It is not found to any great 
extent in this country. This “ adobe ” should not be confused 
with the adobe used in the counties of Devonshire and Cornwall 
and some parts of Somersetshire for building ; the latter consists 
of a mixture of clay or earth, stones, strawy and hair. 
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Aeolian Sands, see Blown Sands (p. 82). 

Alluvium is a general term used to denote any material derived 
from pre-existing rocks which has been carried by water from its 
place of origin to an estuary or other situation where the reduction 
of the speed of the water permits deposition. Alluvium occurs 
in deltas, mud-flats, and similar deposits, and the particles may 
be of any size from the finest mud to pebbles ; usually, however, 
it consists of a mixture of silt and sand. 

Alluvial deposits occur very extensively in the east of England, 
in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Nottinghamshire ; 
also around the Wash and on the coasts of Suffolk, Essex, Kent, 
and Sussex. To the west they are found in Somersetshire and 
Lancashire, but seldom in Wales, except for a small patch to the 
south of the mouth of the Dovey at Llanefel 3 m and on the northern 
coast of the Bristol Channel between Portskewet and Cardiff. 

Alluvial deposits are sometimes of considerable depth, those 
in the Thames Valley at Tilbury Docks being nearly 60 ft. deep. 

Alluvium frequently contains calcareous matter, the proportion 
varying in different districts, according to the conditions under 
which the deposit was formed. Many alluvial deposits contain 
metalliferous sands. (See Placers, p. 133, and Gem-sands and 
Gravels, p. 112.) 

The material found in vales filled with glacial drift or boulder 
clay is sometimes termed alluvium, though a closer examination 
will show that it is of glacial origin. Hence the term ‘‘ alluvium ” 
when used by some writers must be understood as referring to 
superficial deposits as distinct from solid beds, rather than to those 
of definitely alluvial origin. 

Ar^nes are sands produced by the decay of various igneous 
rocks, especially basic rocks such as trap-rock, basalt, etc. They 
are slightly hydraulic, and are similar, though far inferior, to 
pozzuolana (p. 136) and trass (p. 165). Table XI. shows the 
composition of some French arenes. 


Table XI. —Chemical Composition of Abenes 



SiO,. 

AljO,. 

FejOa. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na^O. 

KsO. 

St. Astier (Vicat) 

38-54 

20-0 

12-0 

8-0 

nd. 

nd. 

nd. 

St. Servan (Vicat) 

42-1 

23-65 

22-47 

trace 


1-28 

Chateaulin (Vicat) 

60-3 

23-7 

10-3 

trace 

2-5 

3-2 


Argillaceous Sand, see Clayey Sand (p. 92). 

Asphaltic Sands contain a varying proportion of asphalt or 
natural bitumen. They occur in various parts of the United 
States associated with the usual mineral impurities found in sands, 
chiefly felspar and mica. They contain usually up to about 20 per 
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cent of asphalt, though some contain up to 60 per cent. They 
occur also in Alberta, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and Trinidad. In 
Europe they occur at Bastennes, France, and Bikar, Austria. 
In Africa deposits occur in southern Nigeria. They are used in 
the preparation of asphaltic pavements and other bituminous 
coverings. 

Backing Sand is the sand which is used to form the greater 
part of the sand moulds used by foundrymen in casting metal. 
It is “ faced ” with a layer of facing sand so as to secure a smooth 
surface on the castings and to enable the details to be true to the 
desired shape. 

Bagshot Sands are of marine origin, and occur in the upper 
part of the Eocene formation. Their occurrence has been described 
previously (p. 70). The sands vary in colour in different parts 
of the beds from white to grey or brown. They are seldom pure 
white, though the colour is not always a sign of the presence of 
an excessive proportion of iron compounds, as they frequently 
contain carbonaceous and peaty matter, which discolours them 
but is fairly readily removed by washing or burning. 

The proportion of impurities present varies considerably. In 
some cases as much as 24 per cent may be present, but in other 
localities the purer beds are quite low in impurities. In the 
Bagshot sands at Fordingbridge in Hampshire, according to 
Boswell, the impurities only amount to about 1 per cent. The 
minerals present chiefly consist of felspar, ilmenite, leucoxene, 
kyanite, tourmaline, zircon, and rutile. A little flint is also present 
in some cases. 

According to Dick,^ the proportion of the various minerals 
present is approximately as follows : 


Quartz . 
Felspar . 
Iron ores 
Clay 


75 Zircon . 

20 Rutile . 

2 Tourmaline 

1 Various 


0'5 

0-2 

0-1 

1*2 


The proportion of iron present usually exceeds 2 per cent in 
the more impure beds, but is much smaller in the purer ones. 

The texture of the sands varies considerably in different localities, 
and no general summary can be made. At Fordingbridge, according 
to Boswell, about 88 per cent of the grains are between 0-25 and 
0*5 mm. diameter, whilst the total amount of true sand is about 
99-5 per cent. At Longtown (Hants), however, 90-94 per cent 
of the grains are less than 0-25 mm. diameter, whilst the Lower 
Bagshot sands of the Isle of Wight contain about 76 per cent of 
grains between 0-1 and 0-25 mm. diameter, and only about 8 per 
cent over 0-25 mm. 

The proportion of ‘‘ clay ” present varies considerably, the 
range being generally between nil and 5 per cent. 

The Bagshot sands of Fordingbridge are being developed for 

^ Nature, xxxvi. p. 91. 
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the maniifactiiro of glass, ami thoso in tlu^ Islc^. of W'ight liav(‘. Imm'ii 
used, in the past for tlu^ sanies purpose^ thongli. tlu^y <u'c not af- pr(‘S(‘nt 
worked. Bagshot IkhIs are also worlaKl for otlior j)urpos(‘s, such 
as hriek-inaking, hiiilding, etc. 

Bann Clay is not a clay hut a larger deposit of diatoniac<‘ous 
cai’th occurring in association with p(‘-at in the Bann Va.llcy, south 
of Lough B(^g (Co. Antrim, Ireland). It is non-])lastic, and is uscal 
in coml)ination with a stiff clay to make hri(;ks. I)(‘posits of a 
similar nature to tin's occur at Gkm. Shira, in Argyllshin^; also a 
little north of Loch Kinnord and in th(^ Isle of Skyc^ "hh(\y should 
be regarded as saruls and not as clays. 

Barton Sands occair in the Uppeu* Bagshot IxhIs of th(‘ Boc(m(‘ 
formation in Hampshire and th(^ north-w(^st(‘rn j)ortion of Surn^y. 
Their occ.urrence and distribution hav(‘ Ixxm descrilxxl on j). 72. 

At Longdown, near Southampton, tlu^ beds inchuh^ about lb ft. 
of a v(U'y line cream-<x)lour(xl sand containing, according to Bohw<‘1I, 
1)5 [xu‘ (xmt of silica and only about 0*1 p(‘r (umt of ir'on ()xid(*. 
On l)urning, the coknir is changixl to brownish. It consists chiidly 
of grains between 0*1 and 0*25 mm. diameteu*, and 1-8 pen* ceuit 
of “ dust” is present, the total amount of true sand varying from 
03 to 08 ]x^r cent. ’^Fhere is about 0*8 pen’ cent of heavy d(‘trital 
minerals present, including to\irnialinc, kyanite, ilnumites magn(‘tit<(‘, 
limonite, zircon, and rutile, with a smaller pro]:)ortion of (‘j)idot(* 
and hornblendes. Muscovite is veuy abundant. Tliis mat(‘ria.l Inis 
long been used for glass-making. 

Beach Sand, see HJiore ^and (p. 157). 

Bituminous Sands are those containing bituminous matter* in 
BufHci(mtly large amounts to rend(‘-r it an important (*onstit.m‘nt. 
Asphalt sands, iar sands, and oil sands Ixdong to this edass. 

Black Sands an^ so called on account of their colour wh(‘n 
freshly won. They may owe their colour to vai’ious (jaus(‘.s, includiirg, 
in some eases, an excessive amount of carbonaceous rnattcu*, thougli 
the colour is usually due to the presences of magnetic iron oxide 
(magnetite) or other minerals, such as ilmenitx^ cassitcrit.(‘, 
manganese dioxide, etc. The principal ])laek sands an^ found in 
the United States, Canada, New Zealand, Africa, Russia, and 
Siberia. 

The so-called black sands ” of Now Zealand are, also r*ich 
in titanium minerals. 

Black sands frequently contain valuable minerals moh as gold, 
platinum, etc. The black sand ” of the Rand consists (*hi(‘fiy 
of iron sulphide, together with a paying quantity of gold, small 
quantities of iridium, osmiridium, and, in some * cases, frlatinum 
and other metals of the same class. 

Blown or Aeolian Sands are those produced by th(i ac;tion of 
the wind-borne particles on rocks, as described on p. 22. Tlu^y 
are widely distributed, occurring chiefly in hot, arid r(‘,gions and 
along the sea-coasts. In this country they occur in many ])Ia(*cH 
around the coast where there is an expanse of sea sand at low 
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tide ; the wind drifts the material inland, where it becomes heaped 
up into dunes, which sometimes rise to a height of 60-80 ft. In 
some places, as in Cornwall, much of the blown sand is made up 
of comminuted shells ; elsewhere it is mainly quartz sand. 

The chemical composition of blown sands depends to a large 
extent on the original rocks from which they have been derived, 
and the extent to which they have been mixed with other materials 
during their transference from one locality to another. They may 
be derived from almost any rock, and consequently no rule as 
to their composition can be given. A blown sand derived from 
a quartzite or sandstone rock may consist almost wholly of quartz 
grains with very little admixed impurity; but one derived from 
a basic igneous rock may contain much mica and felspathic matter, 
whilst one consisting chiefly of comminuted shells will be largely 
composed of calcium carbonate. Generally, they contain little 
or no organic matter except where they have engulfed a fertile 
region and then receded, carrying some of the decomposed organic 
material along with the sand. 

The colour of blown sands is very variable ; some are pure 
white, whilst others are of all colours, from that of cream to brown 
or even darker shades, according to the impurities present. Most 
blown sands are grey or pale brown. 

The texture of blown sands is also variable on account of the 
mixing and re-mixing of the deposits and the frequent changes 
in the speed of the wind. The latter causes grains of varying 
sizes and specific gravities to be picked up and dropped again 
according to the difierent velocities at which the wind travels, 
with the result that the separation of the particles of various sizes 
is not very good unless the sand is subject to some prevailing wind. 

According to Boswell, the most uniform blown sands in the 
country are those of Aberdeen, Montrose, Bamburgh, Hartlepool, 
and Bl 3 rbh, which contain over 90 per cent of grains between 
0*25 and 0-5 mm. diameter, together with 0*5-3*5 per cent between 
0*1 and 0*25 mm. diameter. The proportion of the finest grains 
in these sands is seldom more than 2*5 per cent, except at Aberdeen, 
where the blown sand contains 3*5 per cent of grains less than 
0*1 mm. diameter. The Aberdeen sand also has about 2 per cent 
of grains over 0*5 mm. diameter, and the Blyth sand has 1*3 per 
cent. The blown sands at Curracloe (Rosslare), Lowestoft, Bally- 
castle (Co. Antrim), Sutton, Culbin, and Coalisland (Lough Neagh) 
are not quite so uniform, the first four containing between 80 and 
90 per cent of grains between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, and the 
last two containing between 70 and 80 per cent. The Sutton 
(Dublin), Lowestoft, Ballycastle, and Coalisland sands are rather 
coarse, containing respectively 15, 16, 19, and 27 per cent of grains 
over 0*5 mm. diameter. The Culbin sand contains 22 per cent 
of grains between 0*1 and 0*25 mm. diameter, whilst the Curracloe 
sand contains nearly 10 per cent. 

Of the various impurities, the most important are calcium 
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carbonate and iron compounds, though these are not detrimental 
for many purposes. 

The proportion of iron oxide in blown sands is generally fairly 
high, though some of these sands are much purer than others. 

It is a noticeable fact that the heavy detrital impurities in blown 
sands consist of very much smaller grains than the quartz present. 
This is due to the fact that the wind-speed is only able to lift a 
much smaller grain of a heavier ” mineral, with the result that 
the heavy minerals are usually concentrated among the finest 
particles of sand. On the other hand, flaky minerals, such as 
mica, may be carried along in quite large pieces on account of 
the surface they offer to the wind, so that such minerals are often 
present in large grains or flakes. 

Bole is a ferruginous, sandy material of a reddish-brown or 
yellowish colour, containing about 41-47 per cent of silica, 18-25 per 
cent of iron oxide. Its composition is very variable, as it is a 
decomposition product of basaltic rocks. It occurs in relatively 
small quantities in various parts of the country ; that in the north¬ 
eastern part of Ireland occurs as partings in basaltic sheets, 
associated with lithomarge, bauxite, pisolitic iron-ore, and lignite. 
In Asia Minor a bole containing about 32 per cent of alumina 
is found, whilst in Saxony it is almost free from iron oxide, only 
a trace being present. Bole has been used as a red pigment 
(including that used for tattooing), and in medical work as an 
astringent. 

Bort or Boart is a coarse dark-coloured sand, consisting of an 
impure variety of diamond which is imperfectly crystalline and 
only partially transparent. It often occurs in small masses, which 
are reduced to sand ” by crushing them in a steel mortar. Bort 
is chiefly used as an abrasive by lapidaries. (See also Diamond, p. 96.) 

Bracklesham Sands occur in the Upper Bagshot formation 
(p. 72). They are of greater geological than commercial interest. 

Breeze is an artifi^cial sand, consisting of sifted ashes. It is 
largely used in the manufacture of London ‘‘ stock ” bricks, as 
it is non-plastic, and so renders the plastic clays more workable. 
It also aids in the firing oh the bricks. (See Vol. II., Chapter I.) 

Brick-moulding Sand is that used in the sand-moulding process 
of brick-making, and also for producing a good colour on the face 
of bricks, which would otherwise look unsightly. It is usually 
of a marine or estuarine origin, such as the Bagshot beds (p. 70). 
Further particulars regarding the use of this class of sand will 
be found in Vol. II., Chapter I. 

Brown Sands usually owe their colour to the presence of iron 
oxide or to carbonaceous matter, such as lignite, or, less frequently, 
to manganese compounds. The brownish or blackish sandy crust 
on desert rocks called ‘‘ vernis du desert ” usually consists of oxides 
of manganese, left as a residue after the evaporation of the water 
in the rocks, containing salts of these substances in solution. 

Building Sand includes sand used in the manufacture of mortar. 
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concrete, and other materials used in building construction, and 
should always be a highly quartzose sand with sharp angular grains, 
and free from loam or clay, which, if present, must be removed 
before the sand is fit for use. Building sand may be of fluviatile, 
marine, aeolian, or estuarine origin, but glacial deposits usually 
contain too much clayey material. Where the cost of preparation 
is not excessive, building sand may be produced by crushing sand- 
rocks. (See also Vol. II., Chapters II.-V.) 

Hunter Sands occur at the base of the Triassic system, and 
consist of marine and desert deposits, much of the material showing 
evidence of carriage by wind. The occurrence and distribution 
of Bunter sands has already been described (p. 53). 

The sand-bearing materials in this system consist chiefly of 
soft sandstones of various colours, often mottled, and associated 
with clays and dolomites. They have usually a reddish tinge 
on account of the amount of iron present, usually as a thin film 
of haematite over each particle of sand or other minerals present. 
In some places they have a slightly greenish tinge, which, according 
to Boswell, is due in all probability to the reduction of the iron 
from the ferric to the ferrous state by decomposing organic matter, 
or to the action of algae, bacteria, etc. 

The proportion of iron oxide varies ; it is sometimes as much 
as 6 per cent, though in some localities it is extremely low, and the 
sands, e.g. the Lower beds at Worksop, may then be sufficiently 
pure to be used for glass-making. 

They contain usually over 75 per cent of silica—some, such as 
the Lancashire sands, having, according to Boswell, over 90 per 
cent. LTp to 9 per cent of alumina may be present, but generally 
not much more than 6 per cent. The proportion of lime, magnesia, 
and soda present is usually fairly small (less than 1 per cent), but 
the Mansfield moulding sand and the Belfast sands are rich in 
magnesia and lime. 

A characteristic of the Bunter sands is their high proportion 
of potash, due probably to the fact that, being formed under desert 
conditions, the felspar did not decompose as it would have done 
had it been in contact with water. Most of the beds contain 
more than 2 per cent and some more than 5 per cent of potash. 
This greatly reduces their refractoriness, so that they cannot be 
used for casting steel, though they are quite suitable for moulding 
non-ferrous metals. Detrital minerals are generally abundant, and 
are specially so in Lancashire and Ireland, mica being very plentiful. 

Having been formed under desert conditions, Bunter sands 
usually consist of well-rounded grains which are characteristic 
of this mode of formation (Fig. 1). They vary in coarseness in 
different parts of the beds and in different localities. Very often 
coarse and fine sands occur in the same locality, as at Mansfield 
and Worksop. At Mansfield, according to Boswell, the sand varies, 
some containing over 80 per cent of grains more than 0*25 mm! 
diameter, other parts nearly SO per cent less than 0-25 mm. 
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diameter, whilst at Worksop the pot sand contains over 90 per cent 
of grains larger than 0*25 min. diameter and the finest beds contain 

over 90 per cent of 
grains less than 0*25 
mm. diameter. 

The Belfast and 
Ormskirk sands are 
generally very fine 
throughout, the former 
having a fine silky tex¬ 
ture, for which they are 
famous. 

Calcareous Sands 

are usually of marine 
origin, and contain, 
in addition to their 
siliceous materials, 
chalk, limestone, gyp¬ 
sum, and other lime 
compounds in varying 
proportions. They are 
usually produced by 

Fig. 1. —^Mansfield Red Bunter sand, x 20. the shells of dead 

marine animals be¬ 
coming mingled with siliceous sands and ground into a very fine 
powder, so that in time the shells are scarcely recognisable, even 
under the microscope. Such sands are often of great value in 
agriculture. (See VoL II., Chapter VIII.) For further information 
see Shell sands (p. 157). 

Carbide Sands or Fire-sands are artificial sands composed of 
silicon carbides and carboxides, which are used as abrasives. 
Carborundum^ crystolon, carhosilite, carbofrax, and electroion are 
silicon carbides. Silfrax, silit, and some other compounds appear 
to be somewhat irregular mixtures of carbides and carboxides of 
silicon, together with some silicon nitride. Siloxicon and fibrox 
are carboxides of silicon, and correspond to some composition 
between Si 2 C 20 and Si 7 C 20 . 

All these materials are produced in an electric furnace by the 
partial fusion of a mixture of silica and carbon in the absence of 
air. The furnace used (Fig. 2) is about 33 ft. long and 17 ft. wide 
and 10 ft. deep, the only permanent part of the structure being 
the long end walls and the door. In each end is a large terminal, 
consisting of a number of carbon rods, the ends of which fit into 
copper plugs, which in turn are fastened into sockets in a copper 
plate bolted to the outside of the wall and connected to the leads. 
Between the terminal heads issa granular resistance core, about 3 in. 
diameter, made of pieces of coke about | in. diameter.. The core is 
packed round loosely with a mixture of sand, coke, sawdust, and salt 
in proportions which depend on the nature of the product desired. 
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A typical charge consists of : 

Coke . 

Sand . 

Sawdust 

Salt 


20 parts. 
32 „ 

6 „ 

1 part. 


The proportions of coke and sand used do not vary much, but 
the sawdust may vary from 7 to 11 per cent, and the salt from 1 *5 to 
4 per cent of the charge according to the products required. These 
mixtures provide a slight excess of carbon, to allow for loss. The 
function of the salt is to remove the iron and other impurities 
in the coke and sand by the formation of volatile chlorides, whilst 
the sawdust is added to make the mass porous, so that the carbon 
monoxide, when formed, may escape. 



Fig. 2.—Carborundum furnace. 


The reaction which takes place in the furnace is represented 
by the following equation : 

Si02+3C = SiC+2C0. 

An electric current of about 230 volts and 6000 amperes is 
passed through the contents of the furnace, but after a time the 
current is increased and its voltage reduced until the heat is sufficient 
to vitrify the contents of the furnace and convert them into carbides, 
etc. The temperature and rate of heating must be skilfully coil- 
trolled, as the nature of the products varies with the proportion 
of raw materials used and the conditions of heating and cooling. 
When the contents of the furnace are sufficiently cool, they are 
taken out carefully, each product being kept separate as far as 
possible. The products consist of some unaltered raw materials, 
together with silicon carbide and various by-products of the 
reactions, of which the more important are : (i.) the graphitic 

core surrounded by (ii.) a zone of crystalline carborundum, (iii.) a 
layer of carborundum powder, (iv.) a ring of siloxicon fire-sand 
with silicon monoxide, and finally (v.) a film of silica. 

The various products are next passed through a mechanical 
crusher and digested with (1-2) sulphuric acid for three days at 
100° C., after which they are washed and then further crushed and 
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KcreoruHl, HO as to HO])a.nit(^ into various j^ra(lt‘s, t]u‘ iincst portion 
Ix^in^ (x)ll(‘c.t(xl as//o//.r. 

(.)ari)orun(linn is a silicon (tarl)itl(‘ (*orr(‘s])OM(lin<^ to tlio formula 
vSiC! ; it is (^a|)ahl(^ of formation in small (|uantiti(‘s at a muoii lower 
tem{)(u'ature than, that nstxl in actual practice*, but on t lu* lar^^er 
Hcal(^ a v(u*y t(‘m)K‘ratur(‘. is esscmtial. Tlu* mat<‘rial s<»I<l as 

“ p\ir(>‘. carhonindum " contains about (>5 p(‘r c(‘nt of silicon, per 
cent of c.arbon, and 5 p(u* cent of impuriti(‘-s. It is in tlu* form of 
hc^xagonal crystals varying in colour from th(‘ ])al(‘st y{‘ll()w to ^rcy 
or blu(^d)Iack, th(‘ variations Ixun^ due to iinpuriti(‘s in tiu^ material 
and to th(5 play of li^lit on tlie surfac(^ of tlu^ crystals. crystals 

ar(‘. of int(‘ns(^ hardness, with a spcxulic^ gravity Ixd.ween ‘i*I7 and 
3*21, and a nudting |)oint of about. 2000" (D Thi* refract(U'incss 
of earbonmduni is not known accurately, thougli tlu^ liigh ttmipera^ 
tun^ rexjuirod for its rnanufactun^ shows that it (*an r'(‘sist a very 
liigh t(‘nip(*ratur{‘. It (h'composes slowly at t(‘mp(‘ratur(*s above 
2200'' ('. without fusing; tlu^ silicon vx)latilis(*s, and th(‘ graphite 
burns away. '’Fix* rate; of d(‘(X)m}x>sition is oft(‘n nxlucixl bv the 
formation of a Hili(xx)us glazi^ as on(‘ of tlx^ by-products, l>nt this 
is not siifHci(‘ntly prot(‘etive to pr(‘V(mt its slow ({(‘composition. 
In th(^ [)r(‘S(^nce of flue- or kiln-gas(‘s the d(‘com posit ion is mon* 
rafhd, carbon monoxich^ and silicon h(‘ing fonmxl. (’arborundum 
has a high tluTinal <x)n(lu(^tivity, a low (xxdficicnt of expansion, 
and gr(‘at strength and toughness. 

It is uH(xl as a n^fractory material in the form of bricks, and 
as an abrasive*, in tlu*. form of sand " or jx)wd(‘r, which mas* In* 
UH<‘<1 dir(‘c.t or aft(‘r Ixdng a])f)Ue(I to pap(‘r or cloth, or it ma\‘ lx* 
mix(‘(l with a suitabk* binding agemt and nuuh* into blocks, whetds, 
and sharpening stoiu^s. (hrboimndum powchu’ has Ixxui used to 
Hoim^ (^xt(mt in places of corundum for laj)idaries’ work, as it is hardei’. 
It has, how(‘wer, tlu^ disadvantage of Ixung more britU<‘ and is 
soon r(xluc(‘.d to flour. It is also us(xi in ])la(x^ of em(*ry, which 
is an irnpur(5 form of corundum, as, although it is more* cosily, it 
dexis th(i work in one-third or one-(piart(U’ of tlx* tinxr taken hy 
ornery. It is used for glass-cutting and for polishing arxl grinding 
medals, (dc., and instead of diamonds for drill-heuids, for wliieh 
purpose it is quite satisfactory if mount(xi in a suitable* nxdallic 
or ecrarnic matrix. It is also used insteuid of ferrxcsilie'on for 
steel-making and in the reduction of (Jo^rpeT, nierked, and lexid from 
thedr chloriaes, the production of metallic^ Kilicid(‘H from their euxides, 
and th(^ preyraration of quaternary steels. 

As a refractory material it is used for the manufaeture* of fire- 
bricks, zinc retorts, and refractory coments. 

Carborundum j)owder is sometimes employed as a facing for 
sand moulds used for casting metal. When mixed with a suitable 
binder and applied to the mould, it gives the metal existing a hard 
surface, because some of the silicon from the carborundum emters 
into the metal and “ case-hardens ’’it. 

^ Some samples show no signs of fusion at 2700" (’. 
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Crystolon is the registered name for a variety of carborundum 
which is prepared at a temperature of 1820°-2250° C. A dark- 
coloured mass, known as amorphous silicon carbide or fire-sand, 
is formed at a temperature of 1600° C., and this is slowly converted 
at 1850° C. into crystalline crystolon; and as the temperature 
rises and approaches 2250° C., decomposition occurs, with the 
formation of other carbides and carboxides. Crystolon is not 
affected by acids, except hydrofluoric acid, but alkalies and 
carbonates decompose it when heated, and metallic oxides react 
with it at red heat. In an oxidising atmosphere, silicon carbide 
is decomposed, forming silica and carbon monoxide. The co¬ 
efficient of expansion of crystolon is very low, being 0*0000045 c.g.s. 
units per degree C. 

Silfrax is another form of carbide of silicon which is formed 
from the vapour of silicon acting on solid carbon. The pores 
in the latter soon become filled with silfrax, and the crystals so 
formed remain small and are tougher and stronger than carborundum 
crystals. Silfrax is formed at the same time as carborundum, 
though in a different manner, so that each must be separated from 
the other when either is required in a fairly pure state. Silfrax 
is used for the manufacture of refractory articles, chiefly pyrometer 
tubes and electrical fittings, in the same way as carborundum. 

The fire-sand which is formed at a lower temperature is amorphous 
or crypto-crystalline, but it is equally as refractory as the crystalline 
material. It is, however, rather less stable than the crystals. 
It is attacked slowly at red heat by sodium carbonate, caustic 
soda, and sodium peroxide, and rapidly by red lead. It is not 
attacked by hydrofluoric acid to any appreciable extent. Fire-sand 
is used as a refractory material—chiefly in the metallurgical 
industries. 

Silundum is a term introduced by F. Bolling, who, in 1900, 
found that when pieces of carbon, pressed or moulded to any 
desired shape, were heated in a mixture of silicon carbide and sand, 
the silicon reduced from the sand volatilised and combined with 
the carbon to form a compound the particles of which retained 
the shape of the sand. It is a silicon carbide with an excess of 
carbon, whereas silfrax and silit have an excess of silica. From 
a number of experiments made in 1914-1915, Tucker and Lowry 
concluded that the formation of silundum commences above 
1300° C., the greenish slate-coloured variety being first formed, 
whilst above 1800° C. the steel-grey modification appears. Above 
2200° C. the product is decomposed and graphitic carbon remains 
behind. 

Tucker and Lowry conclude that the green variety is really 
a carboxide containing about 9 per cent of oxygen, but this 
decomposes to form the grey variety, which is a true carbide, 
devoid of oxygen and closely resembling carborundum Both 
the green and the grey varieties of silundum are refractory; they 
are not attacked by oxygen, nitrogen, or hydrogen below 1100° C., 
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nor by most fused salts ; fused caustic alkalies and alkali carbonates 
convert the silicon into silicate ; they are oxidised by peroxides 
and by lead oxides ; acids, even hydrofluoric acid, are without 
action on pure silundum, but attack the impurities present in the 
commercial products. The density is about 3 and the hardness 
9 on Mohs’ scale. The most notable distinction between the two 
varieties of silundum and carborundum is their electrical resistance. 
The specific resistance of carborundum per centimetre cube at 
25° C. is 50 ohms, whilst that of green silundum is only 0*2374 ohm. 
At higher temperatures all the carbides are fairly good conductors 
of electricity. 

Siloxicon is a silicon carboxide produced in the same way as 
carborundum, but the conditions of manufacture are slightly 
altered. Siloxicon begins to form, according to Tucker, Gillet, and 
Saunders, at a temperature of about 1500° C. Its composition 
corresponds to SixC„0, where x=l-7 and averages about 2. 
It may be a solution of silica in silicon carbide, as hydrofluoric 
acid removes silica and silicon, but leaves any carborundum present 
unattacked. It is amorphous, usually has a greenish-grey sheen, 
and contains some free graphite and carborundum. It has a 
specific gravity of 2*52. It is highly refractory, a good electrical 
conductor, indifferent to most acids, but more easily oxidised 
at 1500° C. than carborundum, a superficial glaze being produced. 
When heated in a neutral or reducing atmosphere, it is unaflected 
until it reaches a temperature of about 1840° C., when it begins 
to decompose, forming carborundum, free silica, and carbon 
monoxide ; at higher temperatures it dissociates, forming 
carborundum and free oxygen. 

Fibrox (Eng. Pat. 16,299 of 1913) is a silicon oxycarbide 
prepared by heating a mixture of silicon and a catalytic agent 
such as fluor-spar. Carbon monoxide and dioxide enter the 
crucible by diffusion and slowly convert the silica into a fibrous 
mass, having a true specific gravity of 1*8-2*2. It is, however, 
extremely porous, 99 per cent of the volume being air, and its 
apparent specific gravity is only 0*0025-0*0030. It is used as a 
heat insulator. 

All the foregoing carbides and carboxides are reduced to the 
form of ‘‘ sand ” before use. They are then sifted so as to grade 
the material into grains of various sizes, the sifted products being 
used in the form of powders or mixed with a suitable binding 
agent and moulded into blocks, etc. 

For use as a refractory material the various silicon carbides 
need to be as devoid as possible of free carbon ; this material, 
even when present in only small amounts, is a serious hindrance 
to that intimate contact between the bond and aggregate which 
is essential to the production of sound goods. 

Carbonaceous Sands are those containing a considerable pro¬ 
portion of organic matter, which may be in the form of lignite 
or peaty matter. Many sands belonging to the Cretaceous and 
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Tertiary Systems are associated with lignite beds, whilst many 
glacial and most surface sands are associated with peaty or other 
organic matter. The presence of readily decomposable carbonaceous 
matter in association with sands is a considerable advantage in 
many cases, as the water percolating through these beds becomes 
charged with various soluble substances derived from the peat 
or other organic material, which reduce the iron compounds in 
the sand to the ferrous state and render them soluble. By this 
means the percentage of iron in the sand is gradually reduced. 
If the water is not able to escape, however, the ferrous compounds 
remain in the sand, and whilst in outward appearance it is pale 
in colour and apparently low in iron, its normal colour is restored 
by heating it to redness in a current of air, when the ferric compounds 
are once more produced and the sand becomes brown or reddish. 

The sands between St. Helens and Ormskirk in Lancashire 
are associated with a considerable amount of peaty matter, by 
means of which the proportion of iron has been reduced to a very 
small percentage (p. 115). 

Carbonado is a dark grey or black variety of diamond, which 
is sometimes indistinctly crystalline, granular, or cellular in structure. 
It is sometimes called black diamond,” and was first discovered 
in Bahia, Brazil, though it also occurs in Borneo. It has a specific 
gravity of about 3-01 and contains about 2 per cent of mineral 
matter, which is left as ‘‘ ash ” on calcining the material in a gentle 
current of air. Carbonado is harder than all other varieties of 
diamond. It is chiefly used for rock drills and also for the tools 
used for dressing millstones and emery wheels (see also Diamond, 
p. 96). 

China Clay Sand is the technical term applied to the particles 
of q[uartz and undecomposed granite occurring with china clay 
and mica in the slurry washed out from the china-clay rock, or 
carclazite, found in Devon and Cornwall. The sides of the china- 
clay pits or stopes are subjected to the action of a stream of water 
which, in its descent, carries with it some of the clay, together 
with quartz, mica, and other rock particles. The resultant cream 
or slurry is collected in a settling pit, in which the coarse particles 
or “ sand ” settle to the bottom, whilst the other materials are 
carried ofl in suspension in the water for further treatment in a 
launder. Sometimes a number of sand-intercepting boxes are 
used to retain the sand. A launder consists of a square wooden 
pipe (about 9 in. square), the sides being perforated by a number 
of 4 in. holes about a foot apart, fitted with stoppers, called buttons, 
which are removed in succession as the sand settles out of suspension, 
and so allow the water and clay to flow away. Where no launder 
is used, and in some cases in conjunction with a launder, the slip 
is turned into a sand-pit, which consists usually of a rough rect¬ 
angular trough 3-5 yards long and 2-3 yards wide, with stone walls 
4-6 ft. high. A doorway is placed at the lower end of the pit over 
which the clay slip passes, whilst the heavy sand sinks to the bottom 
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and is collected. Usually, two or more sand-pits are used, so that 
when one is full of sand the slip is turned into another, whilst the 
first is emptied out by means of shovels, the sand being conveyed 
to the top of the pit in wagons. Any sand which is not intercepted 
by the sand-pits is collected (together with some mica) in the 
first drags ; it is removed from them and put with the residues 
from the sand-pits in huge banks or “ burrows.” 

“ China-clay sand ” consists largely of quartz, undecomposed 
felspar, with tourmaline and some mica. The size of the particles 
varies from very fine grains up to pieces 2 in. or so in diameter. 

The waste from the china-clay rock may form anything up 
to four-fifths or even more of the material, but only part of 
the waste can be used. Table XII., due to Mr. J. M. Coon,^ 
shows the proportion of “ sand ” in the china-clay rock from 
the St. Austell district : 

Table XII.— Composition of China clay Rock 



A. 

B. 

C. 

I). 

E. 

F. 

1. Coarse quartz . . 

39-80 

29-80 

51-40 

33-30 

25-30 

37-50 

2. Medium quartz . 

17-22 

14-20 

15-80 

11-26 

33-40 

16-60 

3. Fine quartz, tourmaline, 
etc. 

1-82 

2-40 

1-60 

3-93 

4-80 

2-10 

4. Very fine quartz, coarse 
mica, tourmaline, etc. . 

1-16 

1-36 

1-20 

2-03 

3-33 

2-13 

5. Fine mica, coarse clay, 
tourmaline, etc. 

0-98 

1-41 

2-50 

1-46 

3-63 

4-20 

6. Very fine mica, medium 
clay, tourmaline 

1-57 

1-81 

2-50 

4-60 

3-45 

4-40 

7. Marketable china clay 

37-30 

49-00 

35-00 

36-60 

25-80 

33-00 


Mr. J. H. Collins ^ found two samples of china-clay rock to 
consist of ; 


Water.5-0 5-5 

Coarse sand and mica over 30-inesh . . .67*5 71*5 

Fine sand and mica under 30-mesh . . .2-0 2-5 

Fine mica and some clay.3-5 3-0 

Fine clay.22-0 17-5 


He found that, on an average, 3-7 tons of sand were produced 
for each ton of commercial china clay, and, in addition, 2-5 cwts. 
of coarse mica and 1-3 cwts. of fine mica were also obtained. 

China-clay waste or “ sand ” is used for various purposes, 
including building, rough-cast work, garden paths, refractory 
bricks, cement, and also for polishing guns. 

Clayey Sand is sand containing an appreciable proportion of 
clay or argillaceous material which may or may not hinder its 

^ Trans. Eng. Ceram. Soc.^ x., 1911, p. 82. 

2 The Hensbarrow Granite District, Truro, 1878. 
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use. Such sands should only be employed where the presence 
of clay will not be deleterious ; they are useless for building, 
though often quite satisfactory in brick-making and other clay¬ 
working processes. (See Building Sand, p. 84.) Clayey sands are 
excellent as '' opening substances,” and sometimes have an 
advantage over pure quartz. In some cases, as at Windsor, Ewell, 
Epsom, and in Wales, they are used for making firebricks. (See 
Vol. II., Chapter VII.) They are of wide distribution and occur 
in many parts of this country, and are often known as loams, 
though this term is more generally applied to sandy clays rather 
than to clayey sands. 

Clayey sands may sometimes be used as a source of clean sand 
provided they are first washed very thoroughly (Chapter IX.) in 
order to remove all the clay, but the cost of this treatment is 
usually prohibitive. 

Cobalt Sands, or cobaltiferous wad (see Wad, p. 167), are one 
source of the metal cobalt. One important variety of these sands, 
termed asholite, is found in New Caledonia and near Port Macquarie 
in New South Wales. 

Colluvial Sands, see Diluvial Sands (p. 100). 

Copper Sand, found in Chili, consists of grains of metallic copper 
mixed with quartz. 

Coral Sands consist largely of fragments of coral rock which 
have been broken from the main mass and reduced to powder 
by the action of waves, etc., and deposited near the shore. They 
contain varying proportions of mineral matter—chiefly of a volcanic 
nature. Coral sands, found further out to sea, pass gradually 
into fine calcareous muds of the same nature as coral sands, but arc 
much finer in texture and are generally deposited at greater depths 
than the corresponding sands. As coral rocks are largely composed 
of calcium carbonate, the coral sands have a similar composition. 
They are of geological rather than commercial interest (see p. 3fi). 

Corundum, sometimes called adamantine spar, is a source of 
abrasive sand. It is found in several varieties, from the coloured, 
clear, and pure gemstones to a very inferior and impure product. 
The clear blue varieties are called sapphires, the white and yellow 
ones are white and yellow sapphires respectively ; the red ones 
are rubies ; a stone of a turbid magenta hue is barkleyite ; a purpki 
variety is the oriental amethyst, and a green variety is the oriental 
emerald. The gem stones occur principally in river sands and 
gravels (see Placers, p. 133). 

The dull-coloured and opaque varieties occur chiefly in India, 
China, Siberia, and the United States. They are found in th(i 
crystalline and metamorphosed rocks in the Salem district of 
Madras, India, and in several other localities. Large deposits 
of a grey, red, or purple colour occur near Singrauli in South Rewah. 
Corundum is also commonly found in gneiss, mica-schist, and 
hornblende-schist. The American deposits are found principally 
in North Carolina and Georgia ; in the latter, corundum frequently 
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(xuuirrt in aHsociation with hombk^ndo-gncisH, in large Ina.ss(^s weigh* 
ing as inu(9i as nOOO lb. 

(lorunduni is a natural <)xkl(‘ of alununiuni containing up to 
97'/) p(‘r o(Mit of alumina. ''Fabk^ XIIf. shows the c(>ini)osition 
of various ty})(\s of corundum. 


'Taiu.k XIII. Anacyskh ok Corundum ^ 



Alumina, 

Kcrrh* 

OxUlc. 

Silica.. 

IJmc. 

iTHlian Hn|)phir(') 

<)7-r>l 

1-80 

0-8 


Indian ruby 

07 

1 -00 

I‘2I 


Iiidiati curundmn 

o:m2 

(>•01 

0-0() 

1*02 

Asia Minor corundum 

I 02 :{0 

1 *(>7 

205 

M2 


Tb(‘ vari(xi (X)lours of corundum appe^ar to du(t to miiu*nd 
iinpuriti(‘.s in sotm^ pcxuiliar (possibly colloidal) state*. 'Thus, the* 
cole)ur of ruby may bo duo to the*, pre^se^nce of chromium e>xiei(% 
as on h(‘ating it turns to grexm Init regains its iwrmal ce)lour on 
(x>oling. (/ol)alt has b(x;n suggoskxl as the*, possible*. (*aus(^ e)f the* 
(jolour of sap[)hire‘., though it may, in some easels, bo duo to e'hromium. 

Ck)rundum is e'xtreumdy hard, its hardn(‘ss beung 9, a<*e'e)rding 
to Molis’ Hc.ahi, so that it is very valuable) as an abrasive*. For 
this j)uri)OHe) it is crushoel and graded in the same manne*r as ejt Iht 
al)rasiv(‘H and rnaele into abrasive) ])apers, cle>ths, whe*e‘ls, ot('. 
It is also much used in la])idarioH' work. The abrasive) pe>we*r of 
corundum, as ce>rnpared with that of pure sapphire and (‘me-ry, 
is as fe)llows : 

Sapphire.100 

American cor\in<lum . . . 00-07 

NaxoH ornery.40-57 

Kmcry is an impure variety of corundum which is also used 
as an abrasive, l)ut it is not quite so hard as corundum (se'e* also 
Emery, j), 101). 

Artificial cxmiruLum is made by fusing calcined bauxite* in an 
oloetrio arc furnace. Emery may also Ix) used, but charcoal or 
coke) must be added to reduce the iron compounds pre)He)nt to the*. 
me)talli() state. The process is simple, yet by no means easy to 
we)rk profitably, on account of the very powerful electrie*. curn'iits 
employed and the exceedingly high temperatures (far above that 
re({uired in steel manufacture) which are attained. The furnace 
consists of a square or circular chamber which may be built. (»f 
fire-bricks covered with sheet iron which is kept cool by wat<*r 
flowing over it. If fire-bricks arc omitted and the mixture to lx* 

^ Thorpe’s Dictionary. 
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heated forms its own '' cnicible,” the chamber must be large, as 
the part of the charge of bauxite nearest the walls acts as a con¬ 
tainer. In the centre of the chamber are two or three carbon 
electrodes or rods which carry the current; they are mounted 
on rack-work in such a manner that the lower end of one rod can 
be made to touch that of the other or can be kept at any desired 
distance from it. At the bottom of the chamber are placed several 
pounds of iron or steel turnings, and the two lower ends of the 
electrodes are brought into contact with these. If the current 
is then switched on, an arc is formed and the iron is rapidly melted. 
Before complete fusion occurs, bauxite is shovelled into the furnace 
in small quantities at a time and at such a rate as to make the 
best use of the heat developed by the electric arc. When the 
temperature of the bauxite is about 2200° C. it melts, and, owing 
to the highly reducing action of the arc flame, any iron compounds 
present are reduced to the metallic state. As fusion proceeds, 
the material becomes so intensely hot that most of the silica is 
volatilised and so escapes. Finally, the metallic iron settles to 
the bottom of the furnace, and the molten alumina occupies a 
central position with a light slag, due to various impurities, above 
it, and unfused bauxite all around. From time to time the molten 
iron may be run off, but with an almost pure bauxite there will 
not be sufficient iron to permit this. When no more alumina 
can be fused in the furnace, the current is switched ofl and the 
furnace is allowed to cool. The current is usually alternating. 
It may be supplied at 110 volts and 300 amps., which is equivalent 
to about 700 h.p. per run,” but for larger furnaces 6000 amps, 
and 100 volts are used. 

When cold the contents of the furnace are removed and sorted 
according to their various natures, the central mass of fused alumina 
(which during cooling should have been largely recrystallised) 
being the desired product. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory abrasive material, large furnaces 
must be employed, and at the Norton Company’s works masses 
of corundum each weighing 5 tons or more are regularly obtained. 
When such large masses are cooled they develop cleavage planes, 
and by taking note of these the crushing is facilitated. In the 
best type of furnace the hearth can be gradually lowered during 
the fusion, and by this means a much larger quantity of alumina 
can be fused than when a fixed hearth is used. 

The more slowly the product cools, the better will be the 
crystals and the greater the toughness and abrasive power of the 
product. Hence, by regulating the temperature and the rate 
of heating and cooling, the hardness and toughness of the mass 
and the angularity of the particles formed when it is crushed can 
be varied. By this means a product with different “ tempers ” 
is secured. 

An alternative method—^patented by G. Dollner in 1897— 
consists in igniting a mixture of metallic aluminium with various 
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oxides, whereby the product attains so high a temperature that o 

partial fusion of the resultant alumina occurs. a 

Adamite is a dark blue material approaching black in colour, t' 

and contains about 80 per cent of alumina. o 

Aloxite is an artificial corundum having a highly crystalline vs 

structure and a purplish blue colour, made in the south of France u 

and at Niagara Falls, America. fj 

Alundum is an artificial corundum made by the Norton ( 

Company, Chippawa, Canada. 

Borocarhone is an aluminous abrasive made in France. a 

Corubin is a by-product of the Goldschmidt “ Thermit ” process 
of making chromium, and consists of a crude form of fused alumina t 

which occurs in the slag. o 

Oxyalumina is an abrasive made in America by fusing aluminous 
earths. ( 

Cretaceous Sands, see also Greensand (p. 118) and Wealden p 

Sands (p. 168). 

Diamond is the hardest mineral known in nature, having a 
hardness of 10, according to Mohs’ scale. It is found in sand t 

and gravel deposits formed by alluvial action, and also in alluvial c. 

beds, which have later been covered by more recent deposits of t 

rocks (see Gem .Gravels and Sands, p. 112). j 

Diamonds are chiefly used as gem-stones and as abrasive j 

materials, the largest and purest stones being selected for gems. 

The less valuable diamonds and the powder obtained by crushing ^ 

them are used by lapidaries for cutting and polishing other diamonds t 

and precious stones. The powder is also embedded in a disc of 
soft iron, and used for cutting ornamental stones and for preparing x 

thin sections of rocks. f 

Inferior varieties of carbon, including carbonado or black diamond x 

(p. 91) and bort or boart (p. 84), are also used as abrasives, carbonado 
being used in the steel crowns of rock-drills. ^ 

Diatomaceous Earth (sometimes known as Barbadoes Earth and 
as Kieselguhr) is a highly siliceous sediment or deposit produced x 

by the accumulation of extremely minute plants called ‘‘ diatoms,” < 

having an external casing of silica. In time, countless millions ^ 

of these microscopic siliceous shells form a bed of a light porous i 

nature, varying in colour on account of various inorganic impurities j 

which may be present. The deposits are usually contaminated ' 

with other materials which have been deposited simultaneously, t 

the principal impurities being silt, clay, sand, volcanic ash, and 
decayed vegetable matter. With the exception of the organic 
matter, which is destroyed by calcining the material, these impurities : 

cannot be separated cheaply, and therefore adversely affect the < 

value of the kieselguhr. There are, however, very pure beds, * 

which contain 95 per cent and more of silica, in Germany, Norway, i 

the United States, Italy, and near Algiers. j 

The German kieselguhr is obtained chiefly from Naterleuss, ^ 

between Hamburg and Hanover, where a deposit 150 ft. thick < 
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occurs, its colour varying from white at the surface, where it is 
associated with a coarse sand which can be removed by washing, 
through a bed of grey material containing less sand and enough 
carbonaceous matter to calcine the material, to the lowest bed, 
which is 50-100 ft. thick and consists of green kieselguhr containing 
up to 30 per cent of carbonaceous matter. Important deposits 
from which large supplies have been obtained also occur at 
Oberhohe. 

The Algerian beds are amongst the finest in the world, though, 
as yet, they have not been fully exploited. 

Enormous beds occur at St. Lucian, sometimes attaining a 
thickness of 150 ft., the better qualities occurring near the bottom 
of the deposit.- 

Other smaller or less pure deposits occur at Auxillac in France 
(p. 98), Spain, Ireland, and Scotland. The Irish kieselguhrs are 
highly coloured, very impure, and of limited usefulness. 

In Scotland, a diatomaceous earth occurs in Skye and Aberdeen¬ 
shire. In the north of Skye at Loch Cuithir the deposit is 40 ft. 
thick and consists of material which, when air-dried, contains 
94-4 per cent of silica and 4*43 per cent of water, so that if all 
the water were removed it would contain 98-78 per cent of silica. 
Diatomaceous earth also occurs in Loch Mealt, Sartil, Loch Cleat, 
Loch Snuisdale, and Glen Uig, in the Isle of Skye. In Aberdeen¬ 
shire it occurs near Ballater and contains about 83 per cent of 
silica, 5-5 per cent of iron oxide, 2-1 per cent of alumina, and 2-93 per 
cent of magnesia. 

Diatomaceous earths have also been found at North Tolsta 
in Lewis, where it is 7J ft. thick. Loch Ba in Mull, where it varies 
from 1 to 2 ft. thick, and at one end of Loch Leven in Fifeshire, where 
it is about the same thickness. 

Most of the best known beds of kieselguhr belong to the Tertiary 
epoch. 

The colour of kieselguhr varies considerably and does not 
indicate the quality of the material. In some cases the colour 
of the dried earth is much better than that of the freshly dug 
material. As a general rule the lighter deposits are preferable 
to the more highly coloured ones, and the best qualities yield an 
almost pure white or cream-coloured material when calcined. 
The analyses given in Table XIV., and due to A. Bigot, show 
the composition of kieselguhr from various sources. 

In its pure state kieselguhr contains 25-45 per cent of moisture, 
which is expelled at 100° C., leaving a very light, soft, easily abraded 
material. Under the microscope the regular forms of the plant 
skeletons are readily seen, some of them being very beautiful 
and characteristic. The form of silica found in these skeletons 
is very peculiar, being an irreversible colloidal gel containing 
5-10 per cent of combined water, which is evolved on heating to 
redness. In the raw earths there is usually a variable proportion 
of reversible silica gel. These two forms of silica are easily attacked 
VOL. I H 
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by hydrofluoric acid, and are soluble in solutions of sodium carbonate 
of all strengths. 


Table XIV. —Analyses of Kieselguhr 



Lime- 


St. Denis Le Sig. 

Lompoc, CJalifornia. 

Composition. 

boiir". 

Aiixillac. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Combined water 
Organic matter. 

5-26 

8-43 

3-5 1 
3-0 / 

6-4 

5-2 

5-54 

5-57 

2-22 

Silica . 

81-25 

88-90 

74-0 

86-5 

88-78 

85-28 

94-59 

Alumina 

3-19 

2-65 

1-99 

1-35 

2-68 

5-35 

1-87 

Ferric oxide 

1-34 

1-5 

1-06 

0-50 

Trace 

M2 

0-76 

Titanium oxide. 

0-15 

0-26 



0-10 

0-21 

0-10 

Lime . 

0-18 

0-20 

6-61 

2-95 

1-61 

1-12 

0-83 

Magnesia . 

0-20 

0-15 

1-58 

0-75 

1-30 

1-30 

Trace 

Alkalies 



2-16 

0-40 




Carbon dioxide . 



6-20 

2-70 

White 

Brown 

White 

compact 








shale. 


On heating the kieselguhr to 600^-700° C. in a current of air, 
the combined water is driven off and the organic matter burns 
away, so that, whilst the appearance and volume of the earth 
remain unchanged (except for the colour), its power of absorption 
of gases and liquids is increased and it becomes harder. When 
heated between 700° and 1000° C., these earths contract and 
increase in hardness and apparent density. The cubical con¬ 
traction increases fairly uniformly with the temperature of 
calcination, a block with a volume of 100 c.c. at 700° C. shrinking 
to about 25 c.c. at 1400°-1600° C. The apparent density—or 
strictly the volume-weight—^remains constant at 0-5-0*7 below 
700° C., rises rapidly to 1-4 at 1000°-1400° C., and steadily increases 
to about 2-2 at 1400°-1600° C., between which temperatures the 
material fuses. The true specific gravity is about 2-6 below 
1000° C., but at the fusion point it falls to 2-22-2-25. About 
77-80 per cent of the total volume of dried material consists of air 
enclosed in the cells, this proportion of voids being 6-8 times that 
of lightly calcined clay. 

The normal melting point of kieselguhr is 1570°-1600° C., but 
it is sometimes as low as 1300° C. in very impure earths. 

Kieselguhr possesses certain catalytic properties similar to, 
but less marked than, those of freshly deflocculated china clay. 

The thermal conductivity of the calcined material is proportional 
to its volume-weight, and is very low on account of the large 
proportion of voids or air-spaces in the mass. Consequently, 
it is of great value as an insulator. Its heat-conducting power, 
as compared with other materials, is shown in Table XV. (by 
Harvard). 
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Table XV. —Theemal Conductivity oe Insuea-bj^rs 

■ >.. 


Material. 

Temperature of 
Burning. ° C. 

ThermabCfSndiicifefiiityi 
gm. cal. per 

cm. per 1° Diff. ’ 

Kieselguhr. 


0*0018 

Fireclay brick .... 

1300 

0*0050 

Bauxite brick .... 

1300 

0*0033 

Silica brick. 

1300 

0*0031 

Magnesia brick .... 

1300 

0*0065 

Carborundum brick 

1300 

0*0145 

Chromite brick .... 

1300 

0*0034 

Graphite brick .... 


0*024 

Building brick . ^ . 

1050 

0*0037 

Porcelain. 

1400 

0*0046 


At 2000° F. (1093° C.) a layer of raw kieselguFr of 1 in. in 
thickness is equivalent to 6*5 in. of good firebricks, or 1*35-1 *65 in. 
of magnesite bricks. 

The specific heat of kieselguhr resembles that of clays and 
other ceramic materials and averages about 0*25, so that a com¬ 
pacted mass of the material, with a volume-weight of 0*5, absorbs 
2| times as much heat as the loose powder with a volume-weight 
of 0*2, whilst a fireclay brick with a volume-weight of 1*8 will 
absorb nine times as much as the powdered earth. 

The chief uses of kieselguhr and other diatomaceous earths 
depend on their lightness and porosity, for which reason they are 
used (a) as heat insulators, (6) as refractory materials, (c) as 
absorbents, and {d) as fillers. 

As a heat insulator they are very valuable, and are employed 
for covering steam-pipes and boilers, for safes, fireproof rooms, 
and for filling the bulkheads of steamships, etc. Such earths 
are of great value in many situations where both refractoriness 
and he at-insulating properties are desired, but, on account of their 
great porosity, they are of little use for resisting the corrosive 
action of slags and fluxes, and should not be used in exposed positions 
in furnaces, but only as an intermediate walling, ^^e. where their 
surface is protected by firebricks or other slag-resisting material 
on the one side and from the weather on the other. In such cases 
they are very valuable, and are largely used for covering the crowns 
of Idlns and furnaces of various types, and as an intermediate 
walling in boiler settings, blast furnaces, etc. A tunnel lain 
efficiently insulated with kieselguhr on the sides and roof can 
usefully employ 98 per cent of the available heat in the fuel, the 
outside walls having only a' temperature of 28° C. when that of 
the inside walls is 1250° C. 

Elieselguhr has been used as an absorbent for bromine for 
disinfecting purposes, and for sulphuric acid. ‘‘ Dry sulphuric 
acid ’’ is kieselguhr saturated with 3-4 times its weight {i.e. about 
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75 j)(‘r (M^nt) of sul{)huri(‘ acid ; \i forms a loos(‘ ])o\vcl(‘r which can 
h(‘ sliippcd or t ransjxni.cd wit h far I(‘ss risk of loss or dama^(^ tiian 
is l.h(‘ wiicn li({iiid acid is s(‘iii in contain(‘rs. 

Ki(*scl^nhr is used in t.h(‘ manufactur(‘ of ultrainariiH* and as 
a lilhu- in Die production of soa-p and coUon, and ruhlxu* faia-ics. li 
is also (‘ttiploy(*d in coinposiiions used for j>r(tv(‘ntin^ rot- and 
fun^^us. It- is a mild ahrasivt*, and is us(‘d for polisliin^ nicials, 
and as a. tootli po\vd(‘r. It- is also us<‘d for ma-kin^ imitation 
ni(‘crschaum, in th(‘ preparation of paints, as a filtcrin^^ 
and also in t>h(‘ mainifactun* of sodium silicaiU^ (wat(‘r-^lass), as 
it is (‘asily actnd upon by alkali(‘s. 

Kor us(\ tin* kicsed^uhr is du^ in such a way as to produce 
rou^Ii hhxdvs, wliicfi an* stackt'd in th(* open and left until tfu'V 
contain only 15 25 per c(‘nt of water. The half-dry material is 
then talum to tin* orindin^j^ plant., wluua* it is nsliuaal to p(»wd(*r 
and may In* dried still further [)y j)assin^ wariti air through tin* 
^rin(l(‘r. Artiti<*ial drying; does not a))j)(*ar protit-ahh*, thou^di in 
(California the hlo<-ks ar<‘ expos(‘d to tin* air for 40-50 days, tlien 
sawn into hrieks ; the* <Irvin /4 is eoinphdisl in kilns. If ealeiiuul 
kics(‘l^ulir is nsjuired, th(‘ j^rinding may lx* post[)on<'d until aft(‘r 
cahanation. 

Th(^ cah’ininjL!: is usually elTeeteal in small round kilns, but wluuv* 
tht‘ output is suflieicuit.ly Iar/^(‘a continuous shaft kiln is much more 
(‘(ronoitucid. Tripoli and J/o/rr an*. mat(‘rials sonunvhat resembling' 
ki(‘H(*ljt'uhr, arul an* d<*ult with und(*r t.h(*ir res})(‘('tiv(‘ headings. 

Dlatomaceous Ooze is a silie(‘ous deposit found in the Arctic 
and Antarctic r<‘^ions, (*sp(‘eially the; latt(‘r. It contains a fairly 
larg(^ proportion of min<‘ral matt(‘r d(*posit<*d l)y iec*, and also has 
a variable proportion of ca,Icar{*ous matt(*r, such as foraminiferae, 
hut other orjL'anie maha-ials an* very rar<^ It is of a similar natui*(r 
to th(* diatonuu-eous (‘urths found above* s(*a-l(^v(d, and, when dry, 
is of a white* or ye*llowish <-()lour, ve‘ry similar to tri])oIi or ki(‘se*l^u}u\ 

Diluvial Sands are* ele*pe)Hits fornu'ei by the*, aed.ion e)f f>owerful 
streuuns, fioexls, or e)th(‘r unusual acdae)n e>f wate‘r. 'The*y are* 
evxtremu’ly variable* in <x)i!ipositie>n and may ee)nta.in, in adelitiem 
te) what is usually te*rm<‘el sanei, ('e)nsid(‘rable‘. pre)portie)ns of ^'ravel, 
(dialk, lim(‘Htone‘, and e>the‘r impuriti(‘s. The*ir value and uses 
de^peuiel uj)on the*ir (rhe‘mical <^ompe)sition and [)hysi('al nature, 
'’.rhe^se^ sands must ne)t be? eejufusoel with the>se^ produe(*el by tlie 
normal ae;tion e)f water, which ai’t*. teTUiexl alluvial sands. 

Dinas Sand is a ])alei ye‘lle)W material produecel from the* dis¬ 
integration e)f the^ famous Dinas e^uartzitei (l(‘pe)Hits ex'curririjt' in 
the*. Vale*. e>f Ne‘ath, (Jllame)rganshire^. The*, he^st Hample*s of the* 
material ex>ntain 08 pew e(*nt of silica, 1 peu- cent of alumina, and 
1 per cent of iron and other oxides,’but a more avewaget e*fun{X)si- 
tion is : 


iSilieta . . . . 

. • 95 nor cent. 

( ’Iay<w inal tex* 

4 

Fluxing oxidejH 

1 
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Dinas sand is largely used for the manufacture of silica bricks ; 
some of these have a world-wide reputation. (See also Quartzites, 
p. 138.) 

Dolomite Sands are deposits caused by the weathering of 
dolomite limestone ; the calcareous material, being soluble in 
water containing carbon dioxide, is removed in solution, leaving 
the more magnesic material behind, together with more or less 
silica sand. In the Paris basin a limestone has been weathered 
in this way, leaving a dolomitic sand in which are embedded 
nodules of unaltered limestone, locally known as tites de chat. 

Drift is a general term for deposits of detrital materials, and 
may be formed as a result of aeolian, fluviatile, estuarine, marine, 
or glacial action. More often it is applied' to deposits formed as 
a result of glacial action. For special kinds of drift sands see 
under Blown Sands (p. 82) and Glacial Sands (p. 115). 

Eluvial Sands and Gravels are deposits of loose aggregated 
material formed by the action of weathering agencies on the rocks 
below them, and should not be confused with alluvial sands, which 
are produced from the same materials, but have been transported 
from their places of origin and deposited elsewhere. 

Emery is not a natural sand, but in the powdered state it is 
used so largely as an artificial sand as to be suitably included here. 
It occurs as a greyish, impure variety of corundum, which consists 
of crystalline or granular corundum mixed with a greater or less 
proportion of iron oxide, chiefly in the form of magnetite and various 
other accessory minerals, including tourmaline, hercynite, garnet, 
muscovite, diaspore, kyanite, rutile, etc. 

At one time emery was obtained almost entirely from the 
island of Naxos, in the Grecian Archipelago, where it occurs in 
blocks embedded in the soil and also in the crystalline limestone 
of the islands. It is now found in Asia Minor, especially near 
Ephesus and Philadelphia, where it is also partly obtained from 
the loose soil and partly as a rock which has to be mined. 

It is also mined in the United States at Chester (Massachusetts) 
and Peekskill (New York). 

Table XVI.^ shows the chemical composition of the three 
chief varieties of emery. 


Table XVI. —^Analyses of Emeby 


Source. 

Alumina. 

Magnetic 
Iron Oxide. 

Silica. 

Lime. 

Water. 

Gnmach . 

77-82 

8-62 

8-13 

1-80 

3-11 

Xaxos 

68-53 

24-10 

3-10 

0-86 

4-72 

Samos 

70-10 

22-21 

4-00 

0-62 

2-10 


^ Thorpe’s Dictionary. 
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The specific gravity of emery varies slightly in different 
localities. The Samos emery has a specific gravity of 3*98, that 
from Gumach is 3-82, whilst the Naxos emery has a specific gravity 
of only 3-75. 

The emery is first broken by sledge-hammers or powerful 
crushers. Sometimes, prior to breaking, the emery is heated and 
quenched in water or cooled with a blast of air, so as to cause 
strains in the material which facilitate fracture. The broken 
stone is examined, and any useless material picked by hand ; 
the residue is then crushed, washed, and sifted. The smallest 
particles are still further purified by elutriation with water, and 
are thus separated into various grades. 

Emery is chiefly used as an abrasive, its hardness depending 
on its internal physical structure and the manner in which the 
particles are aggregated together. According to L. Smith, the 
texture is of greater importance than the proportion of alumina 
present.^ 

The hardness of various samples of emery as compared with 
sapphire is as follows : 


Sapphire . . . .100 

Gumach emery ... 47 

Naxos emery ... 46 

Samos emery ... 56 


Emery is used in the form of emery-cloth, emery-paper, emery- 
sticks, etc., the powder being glued by some suitable medium 
to the backing or support. It is also used in the form of wheels, 
made by mixing the powder with a binder such as shellac, moulding 
the mixture into the desired shape, and afterwards heating the 
articles in a stove until they are sufficiently hard. In some cases 
emery is bound with a paste consisting of loam and water, but 
such a product would not be suitable for grinding wheels unless 
the loam were of an unusually plastic nature and so fusible that, 
on heating the mixture in a kiln, the loam formed a fused or vitrified 
bond. As loams are variable in composition, artificial mixtures 
of china clay and felspar are generally substituted when vitrified 
emery wheels are to be produced. 

Eocene Sands^ see under subdivisions. Barton Sands (p. 82), 
Bagshot Sands (p. 81), Braclclesham Sands (p. 84), Woolwich arid 
Reading Sands (p. 168), Thanet Sands (p. 163). Other Eocene 
sands of lesser importance are dealt with on p. 66 in Chapter II. 

Eskers are winding ridges of sand and gravel, the material 
being sometimes irregularly stratified. They appear to be the 
beds of streams which flowed in or beneath a glacier and were 
left when the ice melted. 

Estuarine Sands (sometimes termed “ muds ”) are produced 
by the precipitation of finely divided fragmental material carried 
down by rivers to the sea. Some of the finest particles of material 

^ Amer, Journ. Science^ 1851, ii. 366. 
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in water are in a state of colloidal suspension, and they remain 
in this state on account of the repelling action of the electrical 
charge of each particle. Coarser particles are sometimes kept 
in suspension by being surrounded by colloidal matter. When 
the suspended particles come into contact with the saline matter 
in the sea-water, the charges on them are released and, as a result, 
the particles are flocculated and form larger masses, which settle 
in the bed of the estuary. Eor this reason, some fine material 
settles quite close to the shore, whereas in the ordinary way fine 
particles produced by coast erosion are carried much farther out 
to sea. 

Estuarine sands consist chiefly of very small particles. They 
are frequently laminated, because changes in the speed of the river 
have caused materials of diflerent degrees of fineness to be laid 
upon one another. Lamination is also accentuated in tidal flats 
by the constant covering and uncovering of the deposit by the 
moving water. Whilst silica is the chief constituent of estuarine 
sands, clay is often present, together with a very variable proportion 
of calcium carbonate and organic matter. In some cases, as in 
the Medway and Thames in England, and in the Seine in France, 
these calcareous muds are valued for the manufacture of cement, 
provided they contain sufiicient clay. 

The occurrence of estuarine sands in the Oolitic formation has 
been previously described on p. 59. These sands consist for the 
most part of very fine grains of diflerent colours, the beds, on account 
of their fluviatile origin, being very variable and of limited extent. 
They vary in colour from almost pure white to brownish. 

At Huttons Ambo occur beds of various colours from cream 
to yellow and brown, the upper ones containing clay and grey 
carbonaceous matter. They contain, according to Boswell, about 
84 per cent of silica and 9 per cent of alumina, together with about 
1-6 per cent of iron oxide. The lower beds are much purer, con¬ 
taining only about 0*13 per cent of iron oxide, of which 0-09 per cent 
can be removed by washing. 

At Denford (Northamptonshire), according to Boswell, the 
cream-coloured Oolitic sand contains about 98 per cent of silica 
and 0-06 per cent of iron oxide, whilst at Tadmarton the iron 
content is somewhat higher. 

The impurities present consist chiefly of ilmenite and other 
iron-ores, garnet, zircon, rutile, kyanite, tourmaline, glauconite, 
staurolite, muscovite, and anatase. Serpentine also occurs in the 
Huttons Ambo beds. The proportion of impurities is generally 
fairly low ; Boswell found a total of 0-5 per cent or less impurities 
in the ones he examined. 

Large portions of the beds at Huttons‘Ambo are quite uniform 
in texture ; according to Boswell, about 85 per cent of the grains 
are between 0-25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, and about 7-5 per cent 
between 0-1 and 0*25 mm. diameter. At Tadmarton the beds 
are similar to those at Huttons Ambo in texture, about 80 per 
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cent of the grains being between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, but 
at Denford the sand is much finer ; Boswell found that most of 
the grains in the Denford sand were between 0-1 and 0-25 mm. 
diameter. This sand is cream in colour, turning to pinkish when 
burned. 

The Estuarine sands are used for various purposes. The best 
qualities from Huttons Ambo and Denford are suitable for glass 
manufacture, whilst the more highly coloured ones (particularly 
the upper beds at Huttons Ambo, which contain a notable quantity 
of clayey matter) are used in steel works and foundries for moulding 
purposes. 

Some of the better qualities at Huttons Ambo are also used 
for the hearths of open-hearth furnaces. 

Facing Sand is a specially prepared sand which is used to give 
a smooth face to the sand-moulds used for casting metal in foundries. 
It is shaken on to the pattern through a sieve and is afterwards 
rammed until it has a thickness of about one inch. (See Vol. II. 
Chapter VI.) 

Ferruginous Sands are, as their name implies, those rich in 
iron compounds. 

Fire-sand is an artificial sand produced in the manufacture of 
carborundum. (See Carborundum, p. 86.) 

Fluviatile Sands (or River Sands) are those found on the banks 
and beds of rivers, streams, etc., and in situations where ancient 
streams existed (see p. 28). They usually consist of sharp angular 
grains, very variable in size and composition, but excellent for 
mortar, concrete, etc., where the grains are required to interlock 
with each other. They are also useful for filter beds. 

The fluviatile sands in the Thames, near Woolwich, are recovered 
by dredging, and used as moulding sand for brick-making. Fluviatile 
sands are seldom sufficiently pure or uniform in size of grain to 
be used for glass-making. 

Foraminiferal Sands are calcareous deposits of the skeletons 
of marine organisms formed chiefly on deep floors of the sea in 
different parts of the world (see p. 35). They are only of scientific 
interest and have no commercial value. Sands composed of other 
marine organisms also occur in similar localities (p. 35). 

Fusible Sands are those containing a large proportion of fluxes, 
such as lime, soda, or potash, in the form of felspar, mica, or other 
fusible minerals. A high proportion of iron compounds also 
reduces the refractoriness of sands if they are heated in a reducing 
atmosphere. 

Ganister is a slightly plastic, fine, sihceous grit, containing up 
to 10 per cent of clay and forming a compact bedded sedimentary 
rock of very fine granular texture. 

The origin of the term “ ganister ” is unknown, but it was 
first applied, in connection with steel furnaces, to the fine dust 
carefully collected from the country roads between Sheffield and 
Penistone, which was rightly regarded as of great value on account 
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of its refractoriness. As the demands for this material increased 
much faster than the supply, attempts were made to produce a 
similar material by grinding the rocks used in making the roads. 
Laborious investigations eventually led to the recognition of certain 
outcrops of fine-grained sihca rocks as being the most suitable 
for furnace linings, and the term ganister was therefore trans¬ 
ferred to these rocks. Since then the term has been extended 
(unwisely, in the author’s opinion) to other silica rocks, some of 
which are quite unsuitable for furnaces, and this has led to much 
loss and disappointment. As, originally, the term '' ganister ” was 
applied to rocks of a certain geological horizon, viz. that immediately 
below the Ganister Coal in South Yorkshire and Lancashire, it 
seems desirable to confine it to these rocks. The use of the term 
ganister ” for fine-grained silica rocks which lie just above the 
Millstone Grit in other coalfields is open to objection, as the 
properties of' such ganisters are not identical with those of the 
“ true ganister ” of South Yorkshire. The still wider use of the 
term to include siliceous rocks from other geological horizons 
should be avoided as being incorrect and misleading, even though 
such rocks are used for some of the purposes for which true ganister 
is employed. 

The term “ true ganister ”—^when used in this volume—^is 
strictly confined to the fine-grained siliceous rocks which lie 
immediately below the Ganister Coal; other similar rocks are 
termed‘‘ bastard ganisters.” 

True ganister is extremely hard and difficult to crush, whilst 
some other rocks sold as ganister may be reduced with comparative 
ease to the constituent grains of sand, of which they are almost 
wholly composed. The best ganister appears to be associated 
with an underlying fireclay. 

Only a small part of the so-called ganister group of rocks is 
of value commercially, as the remainder is too impure to be used 
as a refractory material. The outcrops of ganister are specially 
sought, as they enable the material to be obtained more readily 
than from the deeper portions of the same beds. The materials 
from the outcrop are often purer than those obtained from a greater 
depth below the surface. 

The desirable features in ganister used for the manufacture 
of ganister or silica bricks and for lining furnaces are : 

1. The angularity of the grains. 

2. The evenness or uniformity of the grain size. The best 
ganister rocks consist of grains 0*1-0-3 mm. diameter. 

3. The interlocking of the mass. Rocks with rounded grains 
are generally less pure, less compact, more friable, and more likely 
to have received infiltrated impurities. When the cementing 
material is wholly siliceous, the close interlocking of the grains is 
not so important. 

4. The presence of only a small quantity of interstitial 
matter. 
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''Hu* occ.urr(^nc(‘ and distribution of the* ^anist(*r rocks of South 
Yorkshin* have* Ixhui dcscrilx^d on ]). 41b 

'’I4ic Sh(dH(‘ld ganister-'- which is th(^ l)(*Kt known and th(^ most 

wid(^ly used.varies from a pale grey to buiT (X)lour, tin* predominant 

shade b(^ing a ])ale grey. It has an almost constant composition, 
averaging 1)7*7 per cent of silh^a, about 0*35 per c(‘nt of alumina, 
and aboxit 0*14 ;p(ir cent of potash and ()*2H p(‘r cent of soda, with 
practically no carbonates, and a v(u*y low f)(‘r(u*ntag(‘ of hydrous 
silic.ates. d'he gr(*.at su[>eriority of the Sheffiedd ganist(‘r (h‘p<*nds 
on its physicial properti(^s rathcT than on its clumiic^al composition. 
Its fracture is similar to that of (duat; wlum ground, it breaks 
into granular fragments, which int(*rlock r(*adily under slight 
pr(^ss\irc and can easily Ik*, compacted into a strong mass. 'The 
grains an* irrc^gular in shape and an^ v(‘ry small, g(*ncrally f>(‘t \v(‘(*n 
0*05 and 0*15 mm. diameter. A small proportion of clay is pres(*nt 
and some of the; grains an*- usually united by a silic‘cous cemc‘iit . 
Hc*.ricitic mic-a is abundant, particidarly in thi* thi(dv(*r parts of 
the IkkIs, and iron stains are fre(|U(*nt, though irregularly <lis 
tribut(Kl, some portions of the dey)osits bedng almost fr(*e from 
iron c-ornpounds. Felspar is rarely found, but occairs in some 
ganisters. Plant - remains and carbonac^eous stre aks an* v(‘rv 
common, but do no harm to the material. 

Towards Huddersfield and IxkkIs th(^ ganistcu* rock is soft(*r 
and contains more clayey matter. Tlu^ textun* is somewlmt- 
coarse, the grains being gencirally lx^tween 0*05 and 0*2 mm. 
diameter. The fracture of the ro(d<. is less ehevrty and tlu^ grains 
produced by grinding arc less angular tlian in the Sheffield ganist.(‘r, 
so that they do not produce such compact linings to furmu’cs 
nor such good bricks. Titanium oxide occiurs fairly abundantly, 
as rutile, anataso, and brookito. The rocks also contain m(»re 
felspathic material and white mica than in the Sheffield ganisb*!*. 
Iron compounds are comparatively common in the cement. 

In Derbyshire the ganister rocks are more siliceous and sonu*- 
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“wliat coarser. At Ambergate the grains vary in size between 
0*1 and 0*3 mm. diameter, and a small pro^oortion of heavy detrital 
minerals is present. 

In North Lancashire the ganister is somewhat similar, but 
much inferior to the Sheffield material, and generally contains 
less than 85 per cent of silica. At Rishton the texture is very 
fine, most of the grains being about 0-03 mm. diameter, though 
some are as large as 0*1 mm. diameter. Flakes of white mica are 
disseminated through the rock, and various heavy minerals, mclud- 
ing iron-ores, rutile, and tourmaline, occur in the interstitial cement. 

In the Accrington district ganister of rather better quality 
occurs, and is known as Warmden rock ; it contains about 90 per 
cent of silica, 6 per cent of alumina, and less than 1 per cent of 
iron oxide. In South Lancashire the rock is light to dark grey 
in colour, but it is much streaked by carbonaceous matter and 
plant-remains, and contains, on an average, about 88 per cent of 
silica and 7-8 per cent of alumina. In texture it is generally very 
fine, the grains averaging O-I mm. diameter, though some parts 
are composed principally of grains about 0-05 mm. diameter. 
The cement is partially siliceous, but there is also an appreciable 
amount of clay, as shown by the percentage of alumina ; in some 
places its composition approaches that of fireclay. Mica and 
other impurities occur in small proportions. 

Bastard ganisters are often used in place of the true ganister, 
and whilst they resemble the latter in chemical composition, they 
do not possess the same i>hysical texture, and the use of the teri7i. 
ganister in connection mth them is best avoided. They may be 
termed silica rocks ” or '' sandstones.” 

It is difficult to distinguish some of the bastard ganisters from 
the true ones with the unaided eye, as both may be fine-grained 
and contain abundant traces of fossilised roots and other remains 
of plants. The difference is readily seen when a thin section of 
the rock is examined under the microscope. 

The principal bastard ganisters occur in Durham and North- 
Eastern Yorkshire, South Wales, Lanarkshire (Scotland), and at 
Ballyvoy, near Ballycastle (Ireland). Their distribution has been 
described in Chapter II. 

The Carboniferous Limestone Series contains several bastard 
ganisters, particularly the ‘‘ pencil-ganister ” and the Egglestone 
ganister.” 

The pencil-ganister of Durham and North Yorl^shire consists 
of a greyish fine-grained rock, streaked with carbonaceous matter. 
In some places, as at Wensley, it has a pinkish tinge, and at Rook- 
hope the upper bed is so darkened by carbonaceous matter that 
it is termed black pencil-ganister. The beds contain a fairly high 
proportion of silica, those at Rookhope having from 97*5 to 98 per 
cent. The texture is generally fine, the grains being from Od to 
0*15 mm. diameter, the Wensley rock being rather finer than that 
in the beds at Rookhope. 
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The black pencil-ganister of Rookhope is very similar to, 
though not quite so fine as, the Sheffield ganister, and is prob¬ 
ably one of the nearest approaches to true ganister in the 
district. 

The Egglestone ganister, which occurs at Consett, Co. Durham, 
consists of two beds of dirty white or greyish quartzitic sandstone, 
the upper bed being rather coarser than the lower and consisting 
chiefly of grains up to 0-15 mm. diameter. In the lower bed 
the grains are chiefly between 0-05 and 0-1 mm. diameter. The 
cement, though largely siliceous, is rather impure, and abundant 
detrital minerals occur. The upper bed is ferruginous in parts, 
whilst mica is common in the lower bed. It is mixed with other 
silica rocks for use in the manufacture of silica bricks. 

At Daddry Shield the ganister is pale buff in colour and very 
fine-grained, consisting chiefly of grains up to 0-1 mm. diameter, 
though a few may be as much as 0-3 mm. diameter. Heavy 
detrital minerals are fairly abundant; mica is present in small 
proportions, but felspar is absent. It is used for silica brick¬ 
making and, with the addition of clay, for ganister bricks. 

In Scotland, bastard ganisters occur in the Carboniferous 
Limestone Series in Peeblesshire and Lanarkshire. In Peeblesshire 
they vary from pure white to dark grey on account of the presence 
of carbonaceous matter. They consist of almost pure silica, the 
rock at Cairn Burn containing 98-45 per cent, and that at Deepsyke- 
headT 99-44 per cent. They contain practically no felspar or mica, 
though ferruginous and titaniferous impurities are sometimes 
common. These rocks are very refractory (Cone 36-37). Their 
texture is very fine-grained, the particles generally being about 
O-I mm. diameter. 

In Lanarkshire the rocks are rather coarser and more micaceous. 
In some parts they also contain a considerable amount of calcium 
carbonate, which forms part of the interstitial cement. 

In the Millstone Grit Series the bastard ganisters occur chiefly 
in Scotland. Those mined at Bonny bridge consist of light-coloured 
and somewhat micaceous sandstones, containing 91-96 per cent of 
silica, 0-26-0-30 per cent of alkalies, and 0-0*45 per cent of lime. 
Eelspar occurs in small quantities in some of the beds ; minute 
particles of mica are, in places, abundant. They are usually very 
fine-grained, consisting of particles from 0-075 to 0-1 mm. diameter, 
cemented by siliceous and argillaceous material. 

The Scottish ganisters are used chiefly for making bricks, and 
as ground ganister for steel furnaces. 

The bastard ganisters of the Millstone Grit Series in Cumberland 
consist chiefly of thin yellowish-white or pale grey laminated 
sandstones, usually quite soft and friable, and generally containing 
some felspar and mica. Clay occurs in the cement, together with 
heavy detrital minerals. At Branthwaite the cement is partially 
calcareous and dolomitic. Carbonaceous matter occurs in all the 
beds. In texture they are usually flne-grained, the particles 
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varying in size from 0*1 to 0-2 mm. diameter. At Worldngton most 
of the grains are less than 0*1 mm. diameter. 

The Crowstones of Cheshire consist chiefly of a hard, brittle, 
bluish-grey or buff rock ; in some parts they resemble Sheffield 
ganister, but are much coarser. At Mow Cop, Cheshire, this 
material is pale buff in colour and consists of grains from 0*1 to 
0*2 mm. diameter. A few particles of chert occur, but no felspar. 
The Congleton bastard ganister is very similar to the Mow Cop 
rocks, but felspar is of more frequent occurrence. 

Ridgeway bastard ganister is pale yellowish-grey and very 
fine-grained (0-005 mm.). Detrital minerals, especially zircon and 
tourmaline, are fairly abundant, and iron compounds also occur 
in small proportions. It is very similar to the Durham bastard 
ganisters, but is not so compact as that in the Sheffield district. 

Litchfield ganister is similar to that at Ridgeway, but is more 
micaceous, abundant flakes of muscovite mica being present. 

A bastard ganister occurs in the Cefn-y-fedw sandstone at 
Trevor, near Ruabon, called the Chwarele ganister. It is greyish 
and consists of grains between 0-05 and 0*1 mm. diameter, associated 
with heavy detrital minerals, clayey matter, and sometimes with 
mica. 

The so-called ganisters of the Lower Coal Measures of Durham 
are really bastard ganisters ; they have a rather larger proportion 
of impurities and of alumina than the true ganisters of the Sheffield 
district. None of these ganisters ” possess the same fineness 
of grain or such density and hardness as the blue and black ganister 
of South Yorkshire, though portions of the rocks possess somewhat 
similar characteristics. 

The Durham bastard ganister consists generally of a pale grey, 
fine-grained sandstone, the grains varying in size from 0-05 mm. 
diameter to 0-15 mm. diameter (average about O-I mm.). In 
places they are iron-stained, though generally the iron content 
is low. The proportion of interstitial cement is usually small; 
it is chiefly siliceous, and the impurities include felspar, mica, 
zircon, rutile, and brooldte, in addition to iron compounds and 
carbonaceous matter. Felspar is generally present in only small 
quantities, but mica is sometimes abundant, as at Ehiitsley Fell, 
Crook, Consett, and Stanhope. Some parts of the beds are very 
free from impurity, especially at Crook, where it consists almost 
entirely of pure silica. At Hamsterley, to the south of Wolsingham, 
the cement is highly ferruginous in some places, though in other 
parts of the same bed it is siliceous. 

The pencil-ganister occurring in the same beds at Crook, 
Hamsterley, and Knitsley Fell is a white or pale grey rock of fine 
texture, most of the grains being less than O-I mm. diameter ; 
the cement is chiefly siliceous and encloses a small quantity of iron 
and titanium compounds and carbonaceous matter. Iron com¬ 
pounds are concentrated along the joints, giving local iron staining. 
Mica is moderately abundant at Crook. 
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Th{‘ pinistcrs in t^his disiric*!. ar(^ <*hi<‘fly used for silica brick 
inanufa,(*tur(‘, and t-o sonit* (‘xtcnt- for pinist<‘r-inixtiir(‘ ” for use 
in st-(‘cl works. 

(dossop’s traiiisicr {Ainb(‘r^ai(‘) is a- bastard ^anistcu’ of a. bluisli- 
whit<^ colour wii-h v(‘ry line* grains (O-Oo nun. dianu‘t(‘r), containing 
a consi(l(‘rabl(‘ proporiion of f(‘rruginoiis inattfw and muscovite 
mica. It is imi<‘b iromstaiiHsl alon^.^ tla* joints of tb(‘ rock. 

bastard ^anisbu* in th<‘ Kon*st of I)(aui is y<‘Ilo\\'isli in 
colour on account of t.h(‘ f(‘rruginous ina.t.t(*r ; it is (jiiitc* soft and 
(consists of ^i^rains up to 0*d mm. dia.mct(‘r, coat(‘d with cla\' and 
d(^(^ply iron-staiiHsl. In tlu^ sanu^ Ixal otauirs a liardca* and liner 
p;rain(‘d rock, containing more bdspar, f(‘rruginous matt(‘r, and 
titanium-lx^arin^ mirHU’als, as uadi as mmdi (day. Both Ixals arc 
us(‘d foi* ground ^^arust(‘r, whi(di is supplicxl to iron and st(*(d works. 

d’h(‘ Up'jicr Kstnarinr Srrir-s lias scv(‘ral Ixals of bastard canister 
around Sh(d!i(dd and in North Yorkshinn d'hus, (^a.sUrf(ni tfani^slf r, 
found at I)(‘(‘pcar, n(‘ar Sludlicdd, consists of a n(‘a.rly vv]iit'(' sand* 
storu^ of fiiu' textun*, most- of th(‘ ^<rains Ixdn^ about O-lo mni. 
dianud»(‘r. It has a (‘onsidiuubk* proportion of silicixuis c(‘ni<‘nt, 
and in places tJu^ iron oxid(^ ^^iva^s th(‘ roedv a buff colour. It- is 
UH(xl for tlu‘. manufacture^ of silica bricks, as a hcartli-sand, and 
r(‘ffactory mortar. 

ddi(‘. JUmcilr(j(miMrr of (lommondak^ consists of a dai*k ^rcy, 
rath(‘r liard, liu(*-^rain(xl, (juartzose^ Handston(% (‘ontaininc numerous 
cartx)na(x‘ous stnuiks. It is v(‘ry impur(‘, th(^ (xmicnt contaiuinjLC 
iron oxid(‘ and mica. Most of tlu^ grains ar(‘ Ixd.uaxui O-Bo and 
0*1 nun. diam(‘t(‘r. It has only Ixxm usixl for tlu^ inanufaciun' 
of silicwi bri(d<s on a small scab*. 

Hard (ja.niHtvr at tin- bas(‘ of the Uppen* Kstuarin.(‘ S<‘ri<*s 
consists of a jiah^ huff, modcratedy hard ro(d<, having an (‘ven 
te^xtun^ and (consisting of grains av(craging ()‘2 mm. diamct-cr, 
though sonuc arc as larger as t)d> mm. diamchcr. dluc c(‘incnt is 
a silicxcous matcudal c-ontaining grains of iron oxide* and some 
tourmalinec, but almost frexc from fedspar and mica, ddiis ganistx*r 
is tiHcel princifmlly for thee manufacture of silica bricks and also 
for thee heearths of ojaen-heearth furnaecees. A softeer and rexldi.sh 
bustard ganister, which occurs at somee distances Iclow tlx* Hard 
ganiste*!’, is not useed ecornmeercially. 

From the*, foicgoing state*.rnemts it will bee seceen that of many 
silica rocks only a few deejiosits aree (‘ommeercially valualilee as 
ganisteer, and that this teerrn reelatees principally to silieceeous rocks 
having a special texture. This is primarily due to the Hnec angular 
grains, surrounded by an almost [lurec silicecous ceunemt, of whieli 
the true*, ganisters are composexl. In other words, thee valuer of 
ganister is not characterised so rnue^h by its geologi(*.al location, 
or by the rocks with which it is associatexl. as by the^ HmalIne*HH and 
angularity of the*, grains. 

Ganistec is usexi for a variety of purposets, Imt cdiicfiy for lining 
metallurgical furnaces and as the chiejf constituent of various 
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inoriars. <’(‘nH‘nls, and “ compositions " us(‘(I in la\'ini!: findjrick.s, 
{)at‘‘hinL( kilns, and for foundry work. I^uinp (/ani.strr is tin* 
coarsely cruslH‘d rock which is otdy used for rou^h work, drantul 
(}ftuis((r nux(‘d wii.h tlu‘. r(‘((uisit(‘ (juantity of wat(‘r <’an l)c used 
in any form of furnace* (‘onstriudion wdutdi will |)<‘rniit- tli<‘ mai<‘rial 
l)(‘in^ rainm(‘(l around a patt(‘rn or us<‘d in the* form of a past.e*. 
It- is lar^e‘ly use*el in iron"Sme‘Iting (‘upoias, B(^sse‘me*r e-onv<‘rt.e*rs, 
anel crucihle‘'Ste‘e*l furnace's, and as a me)uleling sa-nel by st(‘e‘I numu 
factur(*rs. (iatiiHlcr (yrirkfi arc me>edde‘d e)ut e>f a- paste nuidc by 
mixing ground ganiste*!-, lime*., and water, danistcr tuixliirr, 
pfKj ffdfii-'itrr, or compo is a mixture^ of ganisi.e*i* and 5 20 per centr 
e)f tires'Iay ; it is use*el for lining furnae*(*s anel for gcn<*ral lounelry 
use*, anel also for pate*}ung and re*pairing kilns, furna(*e's, e*.upe)las, e*t.<’. 

Piiramarfio.^- is an artificial ganiste*!* cemsisting of poweIe*re*d 
epiartz, with abe)ut 10 p(*r ce‘nt of (day a.nd a littJe* waie*!’ glass. 

Silirn rrmrnU are*, made^ by mixing ganiste*!*, silica, ro(‘k, or othe*r 
siIice*ous mate*rial with a binding age‘nt such a,s fireclay or water 
glass. 

Canister Sand is a te*rm use^d for the* sands oecurring in t«h<^ 
pocket, clays of i)(‘rhyshire^ Sucli sand l)e‘ars some* rese‘mblanec 
to crushe‘(i ganiste*r, hut is He‘Idom use‘d in t-he* manufaet-ure* of 
pun* silica, bricks. It. is oft(‘n mixed witii (day and used for S(‘mi 
silica bricks, for whiedi it is v(‘.ry suitable*. (Se‘(^ also /V;r/*c/, 
Sarif/>'i, p. 124.) 

Garnet occurs in cubic, crystals having a sp(‘eifie gravit.y of 
2-44*2 and a hurdne‘ss of It is gcn(‘rally re*eldis}i in colour, 

though dull gr(‘cn, cmeu’ald gr(*cn, ye*llow, aiid black varict-ie‘s 
also occur. In composition, gamed is an ahunino-silicaf e* of e’ak’ium, 
magn(‘sium, iron, or rnangane^sei, e>r a silieaite^ of calcium and iron, 
or calcium and chromium, or etombinations of a,ny of the above* 
HubHtaru'e‘s. The^so diffeTenccK in ex>m[)OHition give rise to various 
kinds of garneds, thc^ chied boiing almaneline*, ke^Ksonit.(*, spessartite*, 
pyn)pe‘, rhodolit/e^ and domante)id. 

Alrnundiru^ is a ])urplish-rc(l variedy fouml in the alluvial 
(lc|)osits of (Vylon and Minas Ne)vas in Brazil, in t.he* ttiica .scliist.s 
of Kirshangarii and Jaipur Staie*s of India, and in gnciss(‘H, sediisfs, 
and granite‘s in North Anu‘ri(ta, pa,rticula,rly in t.he^ Adiroridae'ks. 
I/r,smnit(' is a ])ale; })re)wn or yedlowdsh“re*d varict,y found in the 
g(‘m graveds of Matura distried, (le^ylon. Hpr.HHartifr is a red oi' 
brownis}i-r(‘d garnet which e)ee*urs in a.s.s()edation with mi(*a, in the* 
gi*ariit(‘s of Amelia in Virginia, U.S.A,, and in t.he* gem gra\e*Is 
of (■(‘vlon. Pj/rope is a eriieison gamed, found in p(‘ridotite* arid 
s(‘rpe‘ntin(‘ rocks of Northern Bolieunia, and alluvial gravels at 
Santa tV* in Newv Me^xieto and North-Ma.ste*r!i Arizona, wlier’e* it is 
known as tlie^ “ Arizona ruby.” In South Afrieji, where if oc(-in*s 
ass()('iat.(*d with Kimheu’lite^ it is kiiown as (‘ape* ruby.” iiluulolltr 
is a pale* r(*d or viol(‘t-cu)lour(*e[ garn(‘t found with rubies in .Mae-em 
(k)unty. North (Carolina, and at Dewvalcgama in (‘(‘yhm. 1)( manlmtl 

is a y(dle)W or emcral(l-gr(‘en gamed which occurs in scrpenthu* 
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at B<)})r<)vka. in tln^ Ui’a.I Mountains, a.sso{-ia.t(‘(l with clirysotilo 
aslx^stos. Mrlani/r is a. black pirnct containing titaiiiuni conipounds, 
and is found in sy(‘nit(‘s and j)lionolit(‘s. Topazolitc is a hoin^s'- 
(;()lour(‘d ^a-rnct. 

Small ((uantiti(‘s of ^a,rn(‘ts an^ v(*rv \vi(l(‘Iy distribubsl, the 
(^hi(‘f sound's Ixnn^ India., (’cylou, tin* luiit(‘(l vSta,t(‘s, l^i-azil, vSpain, 
and Ivussia. 

(bu'iK'ts also oc(air in VVai*r(‘n (k).. New \b>rk, asso<riat(‘(I with 




hornhl(‘n(l(‘ and fel¬ 
spar, from wliich t-hey 
ar(‘ nmioved hy w<d 
c o n c(‘n t r a, t i o n. A 
^ra.nit(‘ rock contain 
in^ 40-50 j)(‘r e(‘nt. of 
^arrudi occurs in 
M<‘rrimac (’o.. New 
II am [)shir(‘, together 
with (juartz and hiot ite 
mica, from which it- is 
s(*{)arat-(‘d l)y crushing, 
scr(*(‘ninj^, and dry com 
centration. In d'ra- 
van(to^^ India, j^arnet 
is al)undant in the 
h<‘ach and riv(‘r sands, 
whilst in AliiHT’ia, 
Spain, it is also found 
in alluvial (deposits. A 

Kkj. .(Jamet HJind. :< 20 , typical ^i;arn(‘t sainl is 

sliown in Ki^;. .‘h 

liiU'st ^arn(‘ts an^ usc^d as g(mi stouf^s, whilst tin* inhu’ior 
varicti(‘H an^ used as ahrasiv<\s ; tln^ latt(‘r an^ chicdly d(*riv{^d from 
India, S[)ain, and Anua-icra. 

Chinud/ is Hup(a*i(a* to sand as an abrasive, hut is inf(*rior to 
(miery in hardn(^ss. Th(‘. [)owd(a* is useal for cutting /^(uns and is 
also applied to f)ap<^r, and so used for smoothing woodwork, sc'ouring 
leathcu’, etc.. In Nh)rth America it larg(dy rc*plac(‘s <nn(‘ry. 

Gas Sands ani those containing or yielding a natural gas. 

Gem Gravels and Sands of gnnit (‘(^onoinic itnportanc^c^ an* 
procliKtcd hy tlu^ concentration of Inuivy minerals within a small 
an^a by meaixs of tin*, aetion of wattn* which t<mds to e-arry off tJn* 
smaller [)articlc^H and those of low Hp(‘,(ufie, gravity, heaving a n‘siduc 
rich in. the miriorals of higher spc^citic gravity. Th(‘. priiu'ipnl 
dc^posits arc those containing diamonds, rubies, Kapphir(\s, and 
emeralds. 


Dimriond hadn are the most important of siuli phu^cw d(‘posits 
containing valuable g(uns ; they an^ widdy distribut(‘d, though 
in most plac(;s the proportion of diamonds is t ()0 low to inak(^ tlnur 
recovery profitable. The oldest diamond workings known arc in 
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some of the river gravels of India, particularly at Nizam in the 
Madras presidency, at Samhalpur and Warragarh in the Central 
Provinces, and at Nagpur and Panna in Bundelkhand. These 
world-famed Indian deposits now contribute little to the present 
supply. 

The South American gem sands in the States of Minas Geraes, 
Goyaz, Bahia, Matto Grosso, Parana, and Sao Paulo form an 
abundant source of diamonds. In Diamantina they occur in 
detritus from micaceous sandstones containing quartz and clayey 
matter with p 3 n*ites and tourmaline, but in other localities the 
diamonds are associated with gold, monazite, rutile, anatase, 
brookite, magnetite, haematite, ilmenite, etc. In the State of 
Bahia most of the diamonds are of the carbonado variety. 

Africa now provides the greater portion of the world’s supply 
of diamonds, which are obtained partly as gem gravels and sands 
and partly from mines in intrusive igneous rocks. In the Vaal 
River basin on the Great Namaqualand coast of South-West Africa 
the diamonds are scattered through sand and gravel, though in 
some places they have been concentrated by the action of winds. 
These deposits consist chiefly of lava, agate, chalcedony, jasper, 
and quartz. The diamonds occur in association with ilmenite, 
garnet, zircon, mica, and a banded rock termed bantam,” which 
is really a spessartite-andalusite rock. On the west coast of Africa, 
in the bed of the river Jiblong, large quantities of diamonds are 
found associated with kyanite, corundum, zircon, diopside, rutile, 
chromite, magnetite, ilmenite, haematite, limonite, pyrites, and 
gold, these deposits having been derived by the concentration of 
heavy minerals from disintegrated metamorphic rocks 

The greater proportion of the diamonds in South Africa are 
obtained by mining an altered basic igneous peridotite, known 
as ‘‘ blue ground ” and yellow ground ” according to its colour, 
which indicates the extent of its decomposition, the blue ground 
being the least weathered. This rock is probably of Lower 
Cretaceous age ; it occurs in large pipes and dykes, the diamonds 
being associated with serpentine, ilmenite, garnet, diopside, 
enstatite, phlogopite, picotite, and zircon. The principal pipes 
are around Kimberley, some being as much as 260 yards wide 
at the surface, though the width decreases with the depth. They 
have been worked to a depth of over 3500 ft. The average yield 
is about 200 milligrams of diamonds per ton of good rock. The 
yellow ground having been more weathered than the blue ground 
is easy to work, being quite friable and equally as rich in diamonds. 
The origin of the Kimberley diamonds is obscure ; possibly the 
carbon was derived from deep-seated basic igneous rocks and 
crystallised out as the pipes cooled down. Other diamond mines 
in South Africa occur in Griqualand West, and at Jagersfontein 
and Kofl 3 dontein in the Orange River Colony. 

In Australia diamonds are found in drift gravels on the Cudegong 

1 Hatch, GeoL Mag., 1912, 106. 
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river, near Mudgei, and at Bingera and Inverell in New South 
Wales, and rarely at Echunga in South Australia, and at Beech- 
worth in Victoria. 

Diamonds are found in association Mth gold in North Carolina, 
Georgia, and California, and with platinum in Oregon, and also 
in an altered intrusive peridotite near Murfreesboro, Arkansas. 
In British Columbia small crystals are found associated with 
chromite in peridotite at Olivine Mountain. 

In Borneo diamonds are found in alluvial clays, river sands 
and gravels, and also in an Eocene conglomerate. The gems 
are associated with corundum, pyrites, gold, and platinum, the 
matrix consisting chiefly of quartz, together with some fragments 
of igneous and metamorphic rocks 

For information on the properties and uses of diamonds see 
under Diamond, p. 96. 

Rubies and sajpjpTiires (corundum) usually occur in association 
with spinel and quartz, and, on account of their highly resistant 
character, are very often found in river sands and gravels produced 
by the disintegration of older rocks, and by the concentration 
of the heavy minerals. Sapphires are found as rolled crystals 
and pebbles in detrital deposits in Ceylon, and with rubies in Upper 
Burma. In Ceylon they occur in association with zircon, 
tourmaline, spinel, corundum, garnet, ilmenite, rutile, chrysoberyl, 
geikielite, picroilmenite, thorianite, thorite, monazite, fergusonite, 
and baddeleyite. Cassiterite and gold occur to a very limited 
extent.2 

Large sapphires are found in the Zanskar range of the Himalaya 
Mountains, whilst dark-coloured stones occur in the province of 
Battambang in Siam. 

Rolled sapphires are also found in placer deposits near Helena 
in Montana, U.S.A., in Brazil, and in the gold drifts of New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

Rubies are distributed less widely than sapphires. The most 
important source of rubies is Mogok in Upper Burma, where they 
occur in placers (known locally as hyon) which have been produced 
by the disintegration of a white crystalline limestone interfoliated 
with gneiss. The so-called Australian rubies, Adelaide rubies, 
and Cape rubies are usually garnets. 

Artificial rubies may be made by fusing alumina and red lead 
- together with 2-3 per cent of potassium bichromate in a fireclay 
crucible. Sapphires are made in the same way, but with the addition 
of a httle cobalt oxide. Gems of superior quality are obtained 
by fusing small quantities of the same materials in an electric arc, 
the gems being built up ” as successive layers are fused on to 
the primary particles. (See also Corundum, p. 93.) 

Other gems found in sand and gravel deposits include andalusite, 

^ Borneo : Its Origin and Mineral Resources, trans. from German by 
F. H. Hatch, London, 1892, p. 385. 

^ Ceylon Administrative Reports, 1903-1909. 
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which is associated with topaz in Brazil placers, cJirysoberyl, which 
occurs in association with amethyst, tourmaline, garnet, spinel, and 
topaz in Brazil and Ceylon, and cordierite and zircon, which also 
occur in Ceylon. 

Garnets are described separately. (See Garnet, p. 111.) 

Glacial Sands are really of duvio-glacial origin, and appear to 
have been formed by the action of water derived from the melting 
ice upon the materials brought down as a direct result of ice action. 

Glacial sands are generally brownish in colour, though this 
is not always an indication of a large percentage of iron. In many 
cases it is due to the presence of a peaty matter which tends to 
reduce the proportion of iron (see Carbonaceous Sands, p. 90). 
The glacial sands between St. Helens and Ormskirk (Lancashire) 
are of this character, the proportion of iron, according to Boswell, 
being only about 0*05 per cent, although they are dark brown in 
colour. The percentage of silica in these sands is 96-97 per cent. 

Glacial sands are generally rather coarse and irregularly graded. 
Boswell found that the majority of the grains are between 0-25 
and 0-5 mm. diameter, the deposits between St. Helens and Ormskirk 
containing about 12 per cent of particles smaller than 0*25 mm. 
diameter, whilst those of Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire, contain 7-6 per 
cent smaller. Some, however, are much finer, those in Durham 
containing 63-4 per cent of grains between 0-1 and 0*25 mm. and 
32-9 per cent still smaller, whilst the sands at Liston, Suffolk, 
contain 47 • 8 per cent smaller than 0-1 mm. The grains are generally 
fairly angular, as little rolling or rounding action has accompanied 
their formation, the movement being more of a sliding nature 
which tends to produce angular grains, whilst the distance traversed 
is not sufficient to rub off the sharp corners. Glacial sands are 
much less regular than those formed wholly by running water. 
In some cases rounded grains do occur, but these are often derived 
from previously existing sedimentary rocks. In Cumberland and 
Lancashire deposits of this kind occur, the material having been 
derived from the Trias and other more ancient formations. Glacial 
sands usually occur in association with boulder clay. They often 
occur in lenticular masses in the clay, and consist of angular grains 
of quartz, together with variable (sometimes large) quantities of 
heavy minerals, including garnet, iron ores, tourmaline, hornblende, 
augite, hypersthene, zircon, rutile, kyanite, staurohte, and a small 
amount of andalusite. 

Glacial sands are used for various purposes. Some of the 
purest glacial sands of Lancashire and of Ireland are used for the 
manufacture of glass bottles, and those of Ipsvdch for steel casting. 
The less pure and inferior sands are used for building and other 
purposes for which a pure sand is unnecessary. Those of Dm'ham 
and Scunthorpe (Lines) are used as moulding sands. 

Glass Sands are those used in the manufacture of various kinds 
of glass and are usually very pure, containing at least 98*5 per cent 
of silica and little or no iron compounds. 
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Table XVIII., compiled by Boswell, shows the geological 
position of the principal glass-making sands in this country. 

Table XVIII. —^The Distribution of Glass Sands 


Geological Position. 

Name of Sand. 

Locality. 

Shore and Blown 
Sands. 

Glacial . 


Crank, Rainford, etc. (Lancs). 

Upper Eocene 

Headon Hill Sands 

Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, etc. 

Barton Sands 

Fordingbridge (Hants), Long- 

Lower Eocene 

Thanet Beds 

down. New Forest. 

Charlton (Kent), Rochester 

Lower Cretaceous 

Lower Greensand 

(Kent). 

Aylesbury (Bucks), Ayles- 


Tunbridge Wells Sand 

ford (Kent), Godstone 
(Surrey), Hollingbourne 
and Bearsted (Kent), 
Leighton Buzzard (Beds), 
Lynn (Norfolk), Oxted 
(Surrey), Reigate (Surrey). 

Ashurstwood (Sussex). 


Ashdown Sands 

Fairlight and Bulverhyth 

Middle Oolite 

Kellaways Beds 

(Sussex). 

Burythorpe and South Cave 

Lower Oolite 

Upper Estuarine Beds 

(Yorks). 

Huttons Ambo (Yorks). 


Lower Estuarine Beds 

Corby (Northants), Denford 

Upper Trias . 

Keuper Waterstones 

(Northants). 

Spital (Cheshire), Alderley 

Lower Trias . 

Lower Bunter Sands 

Edge (Cheshire). 

Worksop (Notts). 

Carboniferous 

Coal Measures 

Guiseley (Yorks). 


Carboniferous Lime¬ 

Mold (Flintshire), Minera 


stone 

(Denbigh). 

Lower Ordovician 

Arenig 

Stiperstones (Shropshire). 

Doubtful Age (pre- 

Pocket Sands 

Parsley Hay (Derbyshire), 

Glacial) 


Brassington (Derbyshire), 



Low Moor (Derbyshire), 
Rihden (Sta&), Abergele 
(Denbighshire), Rhes-y-cao 
(Flintshire), etc. 


The chief of the beds mentioned occur in the Lower Cretaceous 
formation, and comprise the Lower Greensand, Tunbridge Wells 
Sands, and Ashdown Sands. These beds are used for the best 
quality of glassware, the other formations in most cases being 
only suitable for inferior glass. For further information on glass 
sands see Vol. IL Chapter XII. 

Glauconitic Sand is so called on account of the presence of the 
mineral glauconite, an amorphous, granular, or earthy hydrous 
potassic-ferric silicate of very variable composition, frequently 
containing also alumina, magnesia, and lime, found exclusively 
in deposits of marine origin, as in the Greensand beds of the 
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Cretaceous System. Pure glauconite is green in colour, but the 
sand-beds are not necessarily green, as iron and other impurities 
sometimes give them a brown colour which masks the green of the 
glauconite. 

Glauconitic sands are sometimes used as fertilisers on account 
of the phosphatic matter they contain, and also for recovering 
potash, but otherwise they are of no special use. 

Gold Placers are alluvial deposits of sand and gravel containing 
a large proportion of heavy minerals, including metallic gold. 
They are more widely distributed than any other valuable mineral 
placers, and are formed in two ways: (i.) by surface denudation, 
whereby the rock containing the metallic gold is disintegrated and 
the lighter material carried away, leaving a concentration of heavy 
minerals, either on the surface of the rock or at the bottom of some 
slope in the vicinity ; (ii.) by fluviatile action, whereby much of 
the lighter materials have been removed and the heavier ones 
concentrated in river beds and lakes. The most important deposits 
are those of the second class, the gold being usually most abundant 
amongst the coarser gravels at the base of the deposits. In some 
cases natural riffles are produced by the upturned edges of rocks, 
and in the beds of clay or sand cemented by iron compounds which 
sometimes alternate with the gravel beds. 

Gold usually occurs in association with heavy detrital minerals 
such as magnetite, ilmenite, haematite, chromite, garnet, zircon, 
spinel, etc., forming what are known as ‘‘ black sands (p. 82). 

The gold consists of grains of various shapes, some being thin 
scales or flakes, whilst other grains are rounded or irregular. Their 
size varies from that of the finest dust to large nuggets or pebbles.” 

Gold placers are chiefiy found in the Recent and Pleistocene 
deposits of California, Alaska, Australia, and Siberia, but they 
also occur in many other geological formations, as on the Gold Coast, 
Africa, and also in the Transvaal — where gold occurs in ancient 
placers which have been consolidated and afterwards covered by 
other beds—in Russia (Ural Mountains and Siberia), and in Canada, 
particularly in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. Very small 
quantities of gold have been found in various localities, including 
Wales, and even sea-water retains a small proportion in solution. 

The gold drift deposits of Australia consist of gravels, sands, 
and clays, placed quite irregularly and containing large boulders 
of quartz surrounded by gold-bearing sand and gravel. 

In California the gold-beds lie at the base of the western 
flanks of the Sierras and consist of loose sand and gravel, covered 
by sheets of basalt and extending sometimes to a height of 2000 ft. 
above sea-level, with a thickness of 200 to 600 ft. The upper 
part of the beds consists of a reddish loam mixed with small gravel, 
below which is a coarse gravel with numerous boulders chiefly of 
quartz. The gold is scattered through the gravel, but is found 
chiefly in the lower part of the bed. 

Gold-bearing beach sands are due to the movements of the 
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sea having concentrated the heavy particles and separated much 
of the lighter material. The gold in these deposits is usually 
associated with a black iron-sand, though in some places, as at 
Cape Yagtag (Alaska), garnets replace the iron-ore. Beach placers 
also occur in New Zealand, Oregon, and Chile. 

The sand is of no serious value when the gold has been removed, 
and prior to its removal the value of the sand is solely dependent 
on the cost of extracting the precious metal. It is obvious that 
if 1 oz. of gold costs £4 to recover in a pure state whilst the market 
price for the metal is below this figure, the sand under consideration 
is of no value as a gold-bearing material. 

Green Sands are chiefly due to the presence of the mineral 
glauconite as a fllm or coating on the grains of quartz and other 
minerals j)resent. It may also be due to the presence of an 
exceptionally large proportion of certain hydrous magnesian 
silicates such as chlorite, talc, or serpentine. Hornblende, olivine, 
etc., may also give a greenish tinge to sand, though usually they 
are so easily decomposable that they are removed from the sands 
by various natural influences. 

Greensand is the name applied to the marine beds lying below 
the chalk of the Cretaceous System. It takes its name from the 
green grains of the glauconite (p. 180) which it contains, but the 
name is somewhat misleading, as the general colour of these sands 
is brown. The occurrence and distribution of these beds have been 
described on p. 61. The Lower Greensands are of great com¬ 
mercial importance and include the Eolkestone, Aylesbury, Leighton 
Buzzard, and Sandringham sands. 

The Folkestone Beds, which are the highest in the Lower Green¬ 
sand, consist of white or cream-coloured sands containing about 
99 per cent of silica. The purest beds occur at Godstone in Surrey, 
where some of the sand is almost pure white, though in places it 
is contaminated by iron stains. According to Boswell, the best 
qualities contain about 99*56 per cent of silica and 0-06 per cent 
of iron oxide. The iron-content is rather high at Godstone, com¬ 
pared with parts of the bed in other localities, but the Godstone 
sand is more uniform and even-grained. At Beigate the pro¬ 
portion of silica is rather lower, but the percentage of iron is only 
0*02. This is due to the fact that the iron compounds are con¬ 
centrated into patches, thus leaving the rest of the material with 
a smaller proportion of feri'uginous matter. A small quantity 
of calcareous matter is also present in the Reigate sand. At 
Westerham (Surrey) the beds are rather impure and of inferior 
quality. At Hollingbourne, Bearsted, and Aylesford in Kent the 
iron-content of the best portions of the beds is about 0 -04 per cent, 
the general colour being from nearly white to cream, the latter 
predominating. Both the Reigate and Aylesford sands contain a 
small quantity of calcareous matter. At Rogate (Sussex) calcareous 
matter occurs in patches in the sand. 

The principal mineral impurities in the Polkestone beds are 
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common to most Greensand beds and are principally tourmaUne, 
kyanite, staurolite, ilmenite, zircon, rutile, and limonite. Muscovite 
mica also occurs to some extent. The proportion of heavy detrital 
minerals is generally quite low. At Hollingbourne and Bearsted, 
Boswell found less than 0-03 per cent of such minerals present in 
the sand. 

The texture of the Folkestone beds is generally fairly uniform 
and fine. According to Boswell, at Hollingbourne and Bearsted 
about 94*6 per cent of the grains are between 0-25 and 0*5 mm. 
diameter. At Aylesford, Reigate, and Godstone a rather larger 
proportion of finer grains occurs, about 14*5 per cent of grains 
between 0-1 and 0*25 mm. diameter being present in Reigate sand, 
16 per cent in that at Aylesford, and nearly 26 per cent in that 
at Godstone. At Oxted and Limpsfield the beds are rather coarse, 
there being about 12 per cent of grains over 0*5 mm. diameter 
and little more than 1 per cent under 0*25 mm. diameter. 

The amount of fine clay ” present in the beds varies in 
different localities. In most cases Boswell found less than 0*5 per 
cent, but at Reigate about 2 per cent is present. 

The Folkestone beds are used for various purposes according 
to their purity. The best qualities are used for glass-making. 
The Reigate sand is used principally for sheet glass and laboratory 
glass-ware. Common glass has been made from the deposits at 
Hollingbourne and Bearsted, but at present they are not used. 

The poorer qualities of sand, which contain a higher proportion 
of iron, are used for building purposes, abrasive soaps, and as 
silver sand. 

The Aylesbury 8and is one of the whitest and purest sands in 
this country ; it occurs in beds about 18 ft. thick, in association 
with iron and carbonaceous matter, these materials splitting the 
white sand into beds 4-6 ft. thick. Aylesbury sand is very similar 
to those of Fontainebleau (France) and contains, according to 
Boswell, 99*8 per cent of silica and only 0*03 per cent of iron oxide. 
The usual mineral impurities of the Greensand formation are 
present in small quantities. It is very uniform in texture, over 
78 per cent of the grains being between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, 
whilst about 15 per cent are between 0*1 and 0*25 mm. diameter, 
and about 6 per cent between 0*01 and 0*1. A typical micro¬ 
photograph of Aylesbury sand is shown in Fig. 4. It is chiefly used 
in the manufacture of flint glass. 

The Leighton Buzzard Sands vary from nearly pure white to 
pale yellow sands associated with carbonaceous matter to highly 
ferruginous deposits. The best beds of pale sand ”* contain, 
according to Boswell, about 99*6 per cent of silica and 0*2 per cent 
of iron oxide. The impurities present are practically the same 
as in other Lower Greensands. 

The texture of the Leighton Buzzard sand is somewhat coarse ; 
Boswell found that 20-50 per cent of the material consists of 
grains between 0*5 and 1 mm. diameter, and 17-86 per cent 
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between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter. There is practically no 
'' clay ” present. It is a very pure sand from a mechanical 
standpoint, there being sometimes only 0*1 per cent of material 
which is not true sand. 

The best qualities of the Leighton Buzzard sand are used for 
glass-making. The coarser sands are principally used for filtering 
purposes, the manufacture of concrete, and for grinding, whilst 
the parts which contain too much iron to be used for other purposes 
are suitable for building. Some of the sand is used for casting 
in foundries. 

Lynn or Sandringham Sand is found in the Lower Greensand 
beds to the east of the Wash in Norfolk (p. 64). It occurs in 
the Sandringham sands formation, and is worked at various places 

around King’s Lynn, 
including Middleton 
and Gay ton. The sand 
varies in colour from 
grey to reddish, the 
purest beds containing, 
according to Boswell, 
about 99 per cent of 
silica and 0-04 per cent 
of iron oxide, and are 
thus rather richer in 
iron than the Ayles¬ 
bury sands. Lynn 
sand is also rather 
coarser, most of the 
grains being between 
0*25 and 0-5 mm. 
diameter. 

The texture of 
Lynn sand is very 

Fia. 4.—Aylesbury high, silica sand, x 20. remarkable. Accord¬ 
ing to Boswell, it is 

the most even-grained glass-sand in the country, especially that 
found in the vicinity of Middleton, which contains about 95-1 per 
cent of grains between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter. It is rather 
richer in iron than may be desirable, but is highly valued. The 
heavy detrital minerals present are characteristic of the Greensand 
formation generally, though Boswell states that the deposit is 
rather richer in felspar than most of the Greensands and that 
garnet occurs to a small extent. 

The Lyjm sand is very uniform in quality. It is used for various 
purposes, including foundry moulding, building, glass-making, etc. 
The purest beds are used for glass ; some of the red sand which 
occurs extensively in these beds is \ised in the manufacture of 
black bottles, whilst the pale sands are used for window-glass, 
plate-glass, laboratory ware, electric lamp bulbs, bottles, etc. 
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' Near Gayton the sands are more felspathic and contain only 
about 97 per cent of silica. The proportion of iron compounds 
is also considerably higher, being almost 0T9 per cent, and rather 
less true sand is present. Glauconite is disseminated through 
the sand usually as a coating over the silica grains, but in places 
it is concentrated into greenish seams. The Gayton sand is largely 
used for the manufacture of glass bottles and also for the hearths 
of Siemens open-hearth furnaces. 

Grey Sands are of no particular value, but if their grey tint 
is due solely to carbonaceous matter and the sands are otherwise 
pure they may be used for glass-maldng, foundry-work, etc. A 
grey sand should always be tested for calcium carbonate prior 
to maldng an extensive examination, as limestone dust is of little 
value except in coal mines . 

Hastings Sands comprise the beds between the Purbeck strata 
at the top of Oolite formation and the Wealden beds. They include 
the Tunbridge Wells sand, Ashdown sand, and Pairlight clay, 
and occur in the north-east of Sussex and the south-west of Kent. 
Their occurrence and distribution have already been described 

(p. 61). 

The Tunbridge Wells Sand occurs at the top of the Hastings 
beds immediately below the Weald clay in the neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge Wells (p. 61). It consists of a creamy-white sand 
containing, according to Boswell, about 99 per cent of silica and 
0-01 per cent of iron oxide, the colour deepening slightly on burning. 
About 85 per cent of the grains are between OT and 0*25 mm. 
diameter, and there is rather a higher proportion of dust than in 
the Ashdown sand, which occurs in the same formation, the 
proportion of grains less than 0-01 mm. being 2-5-3*0 per cent. It 
also contains a rather larger percentage of heavy minerals (about 
0-24 per cent), the principal ones found by Boswell being zircon, 
rutile, ilmenite, and tourmaline. Muscovite flakes, glauconite, 
and anatase also occur in small quantities. In places, the sand 
is hardened, forming a soft sandstone as at Ashurstwood, near 
East Grinstead. 

The Tunbridge Wells sand is used for glass manufacture. 

Ashdown Sands form one portion of the Hastings beds and 
occur chiefly around Fair light and Hastings in association with 
lignite (p. 61). The sand is pure white and contains less than 
0-02 per cent of iron compounds, this very low figure being due 
in all probability to the reducing action of the carbonaceous matter 
usually associated with the sand, whereby the ferrous salts are 
largely removed in solution by joercolating waters. Boswell gives 
the following chemical analysis of the sand near Hastings : 

Silica. 99-47 per cent 

Alumina.0-24 ,, 

Ferric oxide . , . . ' 0-002 „ 

Lime.0-29 ,, 

Magnesia. trace 

Loss on ignition .... 0-20 per cent 
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This sample is almost as pure as the best Fontainebleau sand ; 
on burning, it has a slightly pink colour. It is very even-grained 
and consists for the most part of grains between 0-25 and 0-5 mm. 
diameter, there being only 16 per cent smaller than 0*25 mm. 
According to the mechanical analysis by Boswell, there is about 
99-8 per cent of true sand [i.e. grains between 0*1 and 0*5 mm.) 
in the deposit. This consists chiefly of fine quartz grains together 
with a very small proportion of heavy minerals (about 0-01 per 
cent), including magnetite, limonite, ilmenite, chiefly altered to 
leucoxene, brown tourmaline, zircon, rutile, and muscovite. 

At Bulverhythe the sand is very similar to that previously 
described, but is rather richer in iron compounds. Boswell found 
that the grain-size of the bulk of the deposit is approximately 
the same, but there is a greater proportion of both the finest and 
coarsest grains, the total percentage of particles between OT and 
0-5 mm. being about 99 per cent. 

Ashdown sand is largely used for glass manufacture, some 
parts of the beds being equal in quality to the best French glass- 
sands. 

Infusorial Earth is a sand consisting of the siliceous remains of 
diatoms and other living creatures. (See Diatomaceous Earth, p. 96). 

Iron Sands are black and brown sands which are rich in iron 
compounds. Black iron sands containing the magnetic iron oxide 
occur on the shores of the river Natashkwan, which flows into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence about 530 miles north-east of Quebec. The 
sand occurs in patches in the dunes and sandy beaches on a long 
peninsula between the river and the sea, to the north-east of its 
mouth, and continuing for a distance of six to eight miles eastwards 
along the coast. The iron-bearing material has been concentrated 
by the action of the river’s normal current, the incoming tide, the 
outgoing tide, and the winds blowing either up or down stream. 
The crude sand contains about 14*7 per cent of iron oxide and 
4-43 per cent of titanic acid. The deposits have not been worked 
to any great extent, but an investigation was made upon them 
in 1913 by the Canada Department of Mines, Ottawa. Ferruginous 
sands occur in the beds known as Northampton Sands (p. 59) 
and are in some cases used as a source of iron-ore. 

Other iron sands have not been fully investigated, but unless 
they are as rich in iron oxide as a good iron-ore they are of no value 
as a source of that metal. Usually, they can only be used for 
building and agricultural purposes. 

The presence of iron sands in other purer sands is a serious 
detriment to the latter and one of the chief reasons why so many 
sands are of no serious commercial value. A typical iron sand is 
shown in Fig, 5. 

Jurassic Sands, see Oolite Sands (p. 132) and Lias Sands (p. 124). 

Kellaways Sands occur below the Osrford Clay of the Oolitic 
formation. Their occurrence and distribution have already been 
described on p. 58. They vary in colour from nearly white to 
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brownish, a pale brown being the predominant tint. ‘ The pro¬ 
portion of iron oxide varies in dijfferent localities. At Burythorpe, 
near Malton, Yorks, up to 0*22 per cent together -with about 
1*6 per cent of alnmina and some quantity of calcareous matter 
was reported by Boswell, who also found that the mineral impurities 
present in the Kellaways beds are tjrpical of the Inferior Oolite 
rocks, and consist chiefly of magnetite, ilmenite, garnet, rutile, 
zircon, staurolite, tourmaline, and muscovite. Towards Sancton 
the amount of mica present is considerably increased. 

The Kellaways beds vary in texture in different localities, 
though that at Burythorpe is quite uniform and rather fine. At 
Eurythorpe and Levening, Boswell found that approximately 
equal proportions of grains lie between 0-1 and 0*25 mm. and 
0*25-0*5 mm. diameter 
respectively. At South 
Cave, however, over 
90 per cent of the 
grains lie between the 
sizes 0*1 and 0-25 mm. 
diameter. The propor¬ 
tion of “ clay ” present 
is generally less than 
1 per cent. 

The sand at Bury¬ 
thorpe has been used 
in the past for glass- 
making, but it is not 
at present being 
worked. At South 
Cave the Kellaways 
beds are mixed with 
those from the Estu¬ 
arine Series and used 
as moulding sand. 

Keuper Sands occur 
above the Bunter Beds in the Triassic System and consist 
largely of marine and aeolian material. Their occurrence and 
distribution have already been described on p. 52. IVIost of the 
sand-bearing material in the Keuper Series consists of soft greyish 
or white sandstones, the principal beds being the Keuper Water- 
stones, which occur chiefly in Cheshire (p. 53). Kear Spital 
the sandstone is cream-coloured and yields a sand coutaining 
(according to Boswell) about 94*6 per cent of silica, 3 per cent 
of alumina, and about 0*06 per cent of iron oxide. The high pro- 
];)ortion of alumina is due to felspar and clay, and is characteristic 
of the Kenper beds. The alumina renders the sand specially 
suitable for the manufacture of bottle-glass on account of the 
strength which it imparts to the ware. Other heavy detrital 
minerals occur up to about 0-06 per cent and include ilmenite, 



Fig. 5.—^IVIagnetic iron sand, x 20. 
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unfused grains. Limy sands are best avoided for all industrial 
purposes ; their composition is usually variable and their behaviour 
is always uncertain. Their chief use is in agriculture, where they 
lighten the soil and at the same time neutralise any acidity in it. 

Lithomarge is very similar to but less ferruginous than Bole 
(p. 84). It may be regarded as a ferruginous sand compacted 
with clay to form a soft stone. It is sometimes used as a source 
of iron, but is of little commercial value as a sand. 

Loam is a term used to describe a light open soil consisting of 
sand, clay, and carbonaceous matter. Other terms such as sandy 
loam,” “ clayey loam,” '' calcareous loam,” are used to denote 
the predominating constituent. 

Broadly speaking, any sandy clay may be termed a loam, 
but when less than 20 per cent of clay is present the term “ sandy 
loam” is preferable. Sandy loams are of great value in iron 
foundries for casting purposes. Loams containing less sand are 
often of value for brick-making, as some clays are too plastic and 
would shrink excessively if used alone. With sand, however, 
the shrinkage is reduced and good bricks can be made. Highly 
sandy clays are used in the manufacture of cutter ” and rubber ” 
bricks (see Vol. II. Chapter I.). Some loams contain a large pro¬ 
portion of gravel, and this is costly to separate. 

The term loam ” must not be confused with one meaning 
of the German word lehm,'' which signifies a product of the 
action of the weather on glacial drift and other rocks, forming 
a kind of loess (see below). 

The disintegration of Triassic rocks gives rise to a light sand 
or a somewhat stiff loam, whilst the Lias of Oxfordshire also forms 
a rich friable loam. Any rocks which yield a mixture of clay 
and sand on exposure may be regarded as potential sources of 
loam. 

Artificial loams are often made in order to produce a material 
of definite composition and properties. They are made by grinding 
clay and sand in a suitable mill. 

Loess is a fine silty material sometimes erroneously termed 
'' clay,” but it neither puddles nor holds water like clay. It occurs 
in large deposits extending over large areas in America, Europe, 
and Asia. 

Loess is found up to a height of 5000 ft. in the Carpathians, 
8000 ft. in Shansi (China), and probably higher farther west. In 
North China, according to Richthofen, it is 1500-2000 ft. thick. 
The adobe of North America—a similar material—is sometimes 
2000-3000 ft. thick. 

Loess consists of angular quartzose sand of a dirty yellow, 
brownish, grey, or black colour mixed with 10-30 per cent of silt 
and clayey matter, and, in some cases, with chalk, limestone, and 
carbonaceous material. 

Felspar, hornblende, and heavy minerals common to sands 
occur in variable and often considerable proportions, and mica 
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flakes are disseminated quite irregularly through the mass. The 
particles are chiefly angular in shape, and are intermediate in size 
between fine sand, and clay. Its most distinctive characteristic 
is its behaviour when weathered, for, whilst sand and clay are 
worn down to gentle slopes, the loess stands in vertical faces which 
often present a roughly columnar appearance. Shovel marks and 
wheel tracks remain clearly defined for years. 

The origin of these deposits is much disputed. It is probable 
that three diflerent forces have taken part in the formation and 
that it is due to a combination of glacial, fluviatile, and aeolian 
actions. A loess-like material found in America and termed 
‘‘ adobe ” (p. 79) appears to be of fluviatile origin, though it may 
partly be of aeolian origin. The extraordinary uniformity of 
loess suggests that it is an aeolian deposit, especially as it usually 
occupies the high ground, whereas water-deposits are usually in 
valleys or hollows (lake-beds). A dry climate is essential to its 
formation. 

The loess occurring in the plains of China consists of a fine, 
soft, crumbling, calcareous silt of a yellowish or bufl colour, formed 
probably by the accumulation of wind-borne dust produced as 
a result of the drying of pre-existing glacial mud. It is very 
homogeneous, sometimes stands up in walls several hundred 
feet lugh, and is curiously resistant to weathering actions. It is 
probably held together to some extent by the many fine vertical 
tubes in it, formed by rootlets and lined with a calcium carbonate 
film. 

In Europe much of the loess consists largely of clay, the deposits 
on the Rhine containing only 18 per cent of sand and 16 per cent 
of chalk, the remainder being clay. Its composition, however, 
varies considerably. 

The occurrence of true loess in Great Britain has been denied ; 
in any case it can only occur in insignificant quantities. 

In Russia the loess (locally known as tchernozom ”) is of a 
similar nature to that of China, but, on account of the large pro¬ 
portion of organic matter, it is black. It is thought that the 
European deposits are chiefly the result of glacial action. 

Loess appears to be useless as an industrial material, and even 
agriculturally it is of variable value. 

Manganese Sands and Gravels are sometimes produced by the 
weathering and surface denudation of manganese ores, especially 
in Japan (see also Wad, p. 167). They sometimes form a source 
of manganese, but are not otherwise of great value. 

Marine Sand is the sand formed on the seashore, but the term 
is also applied to all sands originally deposited from sea-water. 
It is quite incorrect to suppose that all marine sands, are salt, 
though those still in contact with sea-water are so. Marine sands 
are usually coarse, very variable in composition and in size of 
grain. Those derived from ancient sea-beaches are often con¬ 
solidated into sandstone and have to be crushed before use. Whilst 
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sands from existing seashores are of doubtful value — except for 
some building purposes of a rough character—those derived from 
marine deposits of remote geological periods are often valuable 
on account of their uniformity, alike of grain, size, and composition. 
The Greensands, Bagshot sands, Thanet beds, and some of the 
Bunter and Keuper deposits are of marine origin. 

Metalliferous Sands and Gravels are deposits containing a large 
proportion of particles of metallic minerals which have been 
concentrated by the action of water, which has removed the grains 
of lower specific gravity. This concentration of heavy minerals 
in sands is due to several causes : 

(i.) The normal current of a river tends to carry sand slowly 
along the bed towards the mouth of the river. 

(ii.) The incoming tide reverses the flow' of w'ater in the mouth 
of the river and causes the latter to deposit its suspended load, 
and also carries a considerable quantity of sand up the river. 

(iii.) Winds, either up or down stream, lift the dry sand from 
the surface of the beaches at low water. As the top layers of 
sand become dry, the lighter particles are blown away from the 
heavier sand. The heavy sand is also moved by the" wind, but 
at a much slower rate. In this manner the heaviest grains are 
gradually concentrated, and in the course of hundreds of years 
large beds of heavy sands are produced. 

(iv.) The outgoing tide added to the flow of the river causes 
the sands to rush towards and out of the river’s mouth. 

By these various means the sand is first carried down the river 
to the sea and is then driven up on the beaches by the tides and 
prevailing winds, after which the constant wash of the water 
carries the lighter particles ahead of the heavier ones, leaving 
the latter in thin bands and layers parallel to the shore. Successive 
waves add fresh material and continually separate the lighter from 
the heavier minerals. The wind then continues the separation 
as described above. 

In some cases deposits of heavy detrital minerals may be 
produced by the decomposition in situ of metalliferous veins 
and rocks, followed by the removal of the lighter minerals by 
various denuding agencies, leaving the heavy minerals behind as 
a highly concentrated deposit of the particular mineral which 
predominates. 

The principal metals found in concentrated surface deposits 
are iron, gold, titanium, tin, tungsten, platinum, palladium, iridium, 
manganese, cobalt, zirconium, thorium, etc. For further informa¬ 
tion on these deposits see Placers, p. 133. 

Miocene Sands.—It is very doubtful whether any such sands 
occur in this country (see p. 72). 

Moler is a sandy material somewhat resembling Ideselguhi* or 
diatomaceous earth (p. 96), but it is less refractory and contains 
a considerable proportion of clay and volcanic ash, for which 
reason it is self-binding and can be made into bricks without any 
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other bon'd. It is found chiefly in Norway, and a typical analysis 
of this material as used by Moler Products, Ltd., is as follows : 


Silica (chiefly diatoms) 

. 66*9 

Ferric oxide . 

6-9 

Alumina 

. 13-0 

Lime .... 

1-0 

Magnesia 

1-6 

Sulphuric anhydride . 

. 0-2 

Alkalies 

0-8 

Loss on ignition . 

9-6 


100-0 


It is chiefly used for the manufacture of insulating bricks, but 
these are more fusible than the ones made of purer Ideselguhr. 

Monazite Sand is a sand containing a large proportion of the 
mineral monazite, which has recently become important as a source 
of thoria and ceria. It is chiefly found in sands along the sea¬ 
shore at Travancore, India, and is derived from the gneisses. The 
selective action by the waves on these sands (p. 12^7) has led to 
the local concentration of the monazite in large quantities. Near 
Cape Comorin at low tide the beach is often a glistening mass 
of rounded grains of yellow monazite. Monazite also occurs in 
association with the graphite of South Travancore and in pegmatites. 
In the graphite mine at Vellanad, sixteen miles north-east of Triv¬ 
andrum, monazite was found in a rock filling a fault crack. This 
rock is composed mainly of brownish crystals of monazite in a 
matrix of felspar with a little quartz. 

Monazite also occurs widely in the Tinevilly district in the 
older dunes, in the dry beds of the streams draining eastwards 
from the hills, and in the beach sands, where they have undergone 
slight concentration. It occurs in the streaks of black sand at 
Waltair and Bimlipatam, in similar streaks near the entrance 
to Chilka Lake in Orissa, and sparingly in concentrates from Idar 
Central. 

Large placers of monazite sand occur in South America, especially 
in Brazil, in the provinces of Bahia, Minas Geraes, Espirito Santo, 
Matto Grosso, and Goyaz. The Brazilian deposits are the most 
important, much of the sand containing 90 per cent of monazite 
and 4-7 per cent of thoria. In the United States monazite is 
found in many localities. Thus in Idaho and Montana it occurs 
as an accessory mineral in granite and in the sands and gravels 
derived from pre-existing igneous rocks. Placer deposits, river 
and beach sands containing monazite, occur in various parts of 
Indiana, South Dakota, Nevada, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Oregon, California, and New Mexico. The principal 
areas are in the South Mountain region of North Carolina, 
particularly near Mars Hill, Madison County, and in the adjoining 
parts of South Carolina and in the alluvial deposits along the 
streams from the great granite area around Centerville, Idaho. 
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In Idaho monazite occurs in sands derived from the dis¬ 
integration of a light grey granite. In the Musselshell district 
the sands contain 31-55 per cent of monazite and 0*88-1-85 per 
cent of thoria. 

Monazite sand occurs in various parts of Nigeria, in the Federated 
Malay States, and in the protected states of Kedah and Kelantan. 

Monazite sands are usually black, due to the presence of large 
proportions of magnetite and ilmenite ; they are red when garnets 
are in excess, but where there is abundance of quartz or calcite 
a grey sand is produced. The portions richest in monazite have 
a yellowish tinge. 

The monazite in the sands or crushed rock is concentrated 
by washing in sluices in a similar manner to alluvial gold. The 
concentrated sand is then dried, and the magnetite and other 
ferruginous materials extracted electro-magnetically, the product 
containing 65-70 per cent monazite, 5-7 per cent of thoria, together 
with valuable proportions of zircon, garnet, rutile, corundum, etc. 

Monazite is essentially cerium orthophosphate, but it always 
contains other rare earths, including thorium, lanthanum, and 
yttrium. 

Table XIX., due to S. Johnstone,^ shows the composition of 
various samples of monazite : 


Table XIX. —Analyses of Monazite 



Espirito 

Santo, 

Brazil. 

Alcobaca, 

Brazil. 

North 

Carolina. 

Batnapiira, 

Ceylon. 

Travancorc. 

o-i 

S a 

Ebara, 

Nigeria. 

Pelang, 

Malay. 

Kulium, 

Kedah. 

Thorium oxide . 

6-OC 

6-5 

6-49 

10-29 

10-22 

5-00 

5-50 

8-38 

3-53 

Cerium oxide, Lan-l 

62-12 

0-80 

61-40 

0-70 

31-38 

•27-37 

31-90 

30-72 

31-40 

25-461 

64-05 

thanum oxide, etc./ 
Yttrium oxide . 

30-88 

30-13 

2-14 

28-00 

0-46 

30-02 

2-74 

29-20 

2-00 

32-72/ 

2-80 

2-4 

Ferric oxide 

0-97 

1-5 


0-81 

1-50 

3-0 

0-75 

0-84 

0-64 

Alumina 

0-10 

0-08 


0-17 

0-17 

0-35 

0-05 

2-78 

0-07 

Lime. 

0-21 

0-30 


0-41 

0-20 

0-15 

0-10 

0-61 

0-17 

Silica .... 

0-75 

0-64 

1-4 

1-03 

0-90 

1-20 

0-82 

0-92 

1-08 

Phosphoric acid 

28-50 

28-40 

29-28 

27-67 

26-82 

26-29 

29-92 

23-92 

1-2S 

27-87 

Loss .... 

0-38 

0-64 

0-20 

0-20 

0-46 

0-25 

0-44 

0-52 


Monazite is generally found in small grains or monoclinic 
crystals of a yellowish to brownish colour somewhat resembling 
amber. Occasionally it is found in well-developed crystals one- 
fourth to three-eighths of an inch in length, and more rarely in 
crystals 2 in. or more in length. The more perfect cr^^stals are 
very small, seldom exceeding 5 mm. in length; many are 0 - i -0 *2 mm., 
and more frequently the crystals are microscopic in dimension. 
Some monazites contain very little thoria, whilst others contain 
a large proportion up to 32 per cent ; yttrium and erbium oxides, 
uranium oxide, zirconia, manganese oxide, and titanium oxide 
may also be present. A typical monazite sand is shown in Fig. 7. 

1 J. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 1914, 33, 55. 
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Monay.itc: lias a r(‘sin(>iis l.o vitreous Iustr(‘, and is transluccnt 
to suh'ti-a.ns|)ar<‘nt. It- is brittle, with a eonehoidal to un(‘ven 

fra.etun‘ and a hard- 
n<‘ss of r> on Mohs’ 
seal(‘ ; it ean rvadily 
h(^ scrat<*fie(l by hdspar 
(hardness (>) or (juartz 
(ha-rdness 7) ; it has a 
high sj)(*eifi<‘ gravity 
(ddbo-.'J). 

Mona/it.e is childly 
ns(‘d as a source of 
thoria and eiada for the 
inanufaet ure of inean 
dioseiMit niantlesd 
Monazite is also used 
as a source of cerium, 
lanthanum, and cdher 
rare metals which when 
alloyed with iron 
j)oss(‘ss the [iroperty 
of emitting a llame of 
Kto. san.l. / 2(1. '>nIliiUlcy wit h 

little h(‘at. and smoke 

whiai seratidiiul with stcMd. As thi^ H}>arks produced readily ignite 
ga.s(‘H, tindiu', aleohol-wieks, and (^xplosivi^s, these alloys are 
\is<‘d eornnHU’cIally as substitute's for matidu's, (*te., and in military 
signalling. 

Moulding Sand is that used for (*asting niidal artiidi's in foundries 
and othi'p works. Particulars of thi^ reipiir’i'ini'iits and use of 
moulding sand will bi^ found in Vol. II., (-hapter \M. 

d'abh^ XX., du(^ to BoswadI, shows thi* gi'ologieal jmsifion of 
tine most important moulding sands in this country. 

Mud is a fin(^d(*xtun*d fragmiuital mati'idal formi’d in water, 
usually by fluviatile action, and corresponds to the dust* dep(»,sits 
formed on dry land, the only diffi'renci^ bidng that tdii* former are 
wet and th(‘. latter dry. Muds an* usually <l<‘nv(‘d from line 
fragmi'utal material carried out into Iak(*s or si'as hy river-action, 
Kiui-iu’osion, (*.t(^ They consist of minuti^ parti<d(*s of (piart'/, 
felspar, mica, and other minerals, together with a. variahli* pro 
portion of (day, organic, matter, and cahdum earbonati*. \'arious 
minerals are somethrms yircsent in sufliehmt (juantity to give the 
muds a (^haractadsticj (colour, such as thc^ hlacdc and the blue muds 
of tlu^ Black Bea, which contain iron sulphide and hisulpldde, 
prc(dpitated from solution as a rc^sult of anac'roliie haet4TiaI 
acition. 

^ A. von Wolsbaidi paiontod tho use of thoria for rrnintlcH in 1HH<> ; it 
was found later that tho proHcnoo of 1 percent ceria gavisa gn^uter illuimnatiTjg 
• offec.t. 
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K« at. 

. ( ’pJH T « .jual Jlf HaMuii, 

Li)u« r < aa^I at I,ia 'lifiai j',u//ar rl jual t } \to( r|, 

K»ll.iua> lo'.l i\i Snuitii <avr. N«aUi; rj,ji,^i 
Iv.t uai aa* 111 f| ; iit lltitfun. Aailm. Nnrkijatr. 
Ki’tipar W ati I ai.iii-: at Spit al. ( hi .lari'; nuatrr 
Sami . at \i nit lan pi'. I’a ufi v. laarlj«all» . I tun 
ra li r; Hi- K. Hi-a all. Saailh an<i Wlalli'v 
Mrai;‘»' in N <al, .iaiv; Hi-aipJail. l.i atua. Mari ' 
lii'lii, N*»t t la-iiara ; Sut 1 1.n .1 imt f n ,n aia 1 U la Kop 
111 Not t m.'ham hill’ ; <»ini Kiihni I.ata'i; Him 
I'la n m ( 'h* him . I’li nuir ham m \\ ai u a U Inn’ ; 
\\ m 1 \ 1-1 hampfiui m .Stall . ( i.iapfi.n, Kif|<l* r 

nun fir. St. .m j a 1 .1 a, . .M..uip*.}f. aia! \\..m 

hi.ana' in \\-m I ?. 1 jam ; atal fa lla l m 
I! I'hlJal 

. Hill*.It -ijjii,*:. .aiij; at t a tjitMti) aial Hi<nt«’tiart 
Vial.. 

W m| uiaham 111 1 nn j;am , Ha>‘lMn Haalrrin NMitli 
iual'» ilaial ; \ m la n la at h. I h »j tm a i, il. faninnal. 
(hirnl.si h, atal t,|.'nh,,i.' m Haian h :hii. Kil’ 
winnui:' itfi'l • »<(i ji'<l»li»n in V'ij .hin , Ihaitis 
Hrnla* m St a jin;.* . aiall'..ni, tou n, <‘n, j ^ n»ia' 


Thf iiniporlioii of i, iisii.tllv liii'lur in mini , th.iii in mikK- 

rocks, siiirc flalo'.s of mii-ii n ionia lonoi-r in .11 .jn ti ion lli.iii (in- 
more eompnet, jrriiins of (|)i;ut/.. .mil ;ir.- tli.'nfoo- liimiii tintlnr 
from tlie siiore. i- •il-.o f;iirl> < iinijooii, .hhI iMiiiite 1 r\ t;i|,, 

of /.ireoti nml other raier niitti r.il .il-o o. i in 

.Muds may al; o he icy.ini.-d . 1 . m. inn- and . ronlamin.ited 
with flaw 

on Sand.s .are tho>i- lontanntii.' [I' ltoli nm or othi i vidiifdi- 
hydroeari.otr oif- «)iieh .-an la- o-, own d le. di Idl.afion laU. j, lu 
deposit - oeeiir aloiiL' tin- haid. of i}„ flu, , Atli.di.i .uoimd 
Fort. .M.•.Murray in AllM-rta, ( .ui.nla ami - i . iilao Tin . >|. 
are aiialoyou-., to tfje mm h t., i!or hn-.m, ,,il , ,,, ufm h |)„- 

oil-formino matter is -imil.irl;, a ... laled witi, mdmal.d ela\. 

Oilstone Sand made h\ ern hue' od ton. i, n.ed foi 
indiny t in* hi .a - tit t intr of leal In m.it n ,d a nd opi n ..f m t in ment 
'I’lie oilstone from uhief, u ,,.,. 1 . 1 Im. t-iaimd t,o,„ 

olitamed from the interior of \. la Mmoi, ...ntamue' Vo 7 .. p, 1 ,. m 
of .siliea, 2 () 2 .'> per eent of - ah mm -aihonalm and a hill, alnmma 
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A similar ma.t(‘rial is fouixl in (‘harlcy Forest ; at Whittle Hill ; 
(lha.rmvoo(l Fon^st, l-((ae(‘st.(‘rs}iin‘; near L]\ii Idwal in North 
VVal(‘s; and iu‘ar 1’a.vistoek, Ih'vonshin*. S<*veral va!'ietie> tit 
oilstone^ an^ also ohtaiiKal in t-he rnit(‘<l States. 

Oldhaven and Blackheath Sands an* merely of L(eoloLd‘ aI import 
aiKu*. d'iu^v hav(^ no e()inm(‘.reial valu<‘ (p. 70). 

Oligocene Sands inelmh* various <l(‘posits of partially marint* 
a.n(I f)artially lacustrine origin, irndudinji!: the samis of the Hanislea<h 
OsboriK*, H(‘ml>rid^(^ and Headon Hill beds of Hampsiiire ami 
th(^ Ish^ of Wiglit (p. 72). 1'h(‘S(‘ sands are. u.snally somewhat 

ftaI(aireous and of little c()min(‘reial valin*, but in some localities 
th(\v ar(‘ fairly pun*. 

H(‘a(ion Hill sands of tlu^ Ish* of Wi^iht are maarly pure 
whit(‘, a-nd contain f<‘rru^inous particles t(»,L0‘ther with a.^soc-iated 
b(*ds of lignit(‘. Ae.eording to Bos\v(‘Il, th(‘s(‘ sands contain about 
1)7 [)(‘.r (’(‘ut of silica, 1-1) p(‘r e(‘nt of alumina, and about 0-11 per 
(^(‘ut of iron oxich*., tlu*. iinpu!a'ti(*s consisting cliietly of rutile, 
tourmaliiHs and staiirolitc*, a.nd oth(‘r ebaraeteristie detI’ital minerals 
of tiu* Ihigshot formation, ddu* sands are faii-ly uniform in te.xture. 
about S4 p(‘r‘ e.eiit b(‘ing Indavec-n 0*1 and 0*2r> nun. diajueter arid 
nearly 4 per e.(ait ov(‘r 0*25 min. diameter. '’Fhei-e is als(» a notable 
pr'oportion of “ eday,” usually amounting to af)out 2‘r) per cent, 
''riui sand has b(^(m used for glass-makin/i;, but it is not at present 
worked. 

Oolite Sands, hvv. Kdlaways daufls (p. 122) and F,dunrltu‘ 
dam in (p. 102). 

Parting Sand is sand us(‘d in m<‘tal-(listing to separate ditfei'ent 
[)arts of a mould ; tluis, it is sprinkled on to tfie joints of tin* 
mould to pr(‘V(?nt tlui s(*.(^tions fr*om adhering to each other. The 
sand used for this purposes is generally of an inferior ipiality, the 
only essiuitial h^at.ure h(‘ing tin* ab.sene<* of bond (se<‘ also \‘ol. II. 
(Chapter V'l.). 

Phosphate Sands (‘onsist ehi<*lly of tri-ealeium jihosphate, and 
hav(^ been pr*oduc(‘d l)y th(^ aet.ion of pho.spluu’ie acid of {ugninic 
origin Tipon e.alcium carbonate*. 4’lu‘V are eliietly used as artitieial 
manui'c^s. Thew occur in Belgium, in Franei* on the riv<*r Somme, 
in the llnitc^d Statcis, and (dsmvheix*. In some eases, thf‘y are 
extremudy tinci in t(^xtur(s much of the material pasNing readily 
through a 2()()-nieHh sievr^ Tri-caleium pho.sphat(‘ is only slightly 
soluble in ‘vvatcu*, and must lx*, converg'd into a. more .Hohrlde form, 
such as HU[)crphosphat(‘., befon^ it can Im* used as a manun*. 

Pit Sand is a gcmu-al name given to sands wljieh are dug or 
(puarried, as distinct from thos(^ which aru* di’e(lg(»d or obtairu'd 
by other means. The term has little or nothing to do with the 
origin or mode of formation of the* sand, and is ordy useful as 
showing how the sand has Ixteri obtained. It has one* ad vantage, 
however, in that a sand which is drxxiged fi-oru a luver, lalo*. or sea 
is almost certain to consist chhdly of i-ound gi-ained parti<d<‘s, 
whereas a pit sand may (though not iU‘C’(‘SHarily) consist of .sharp 
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grains. In some cases the term pit sand is used to indicate a 
sharp-grained sand, though all pit sands are not sharp.’’ 

Placers are alluvial deposits of sand and gravel containing a 
large proportion of heavy detrital minerals, such as gold, platinum, 
tin ore, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, diamonds, etc. These alluvial 
deposits may be quite recent or very old; they may occur in the 
bank or bed of a stream or lake as an ancient or existing beach, 
or they may form terraces varying in age from Pleistocene to Recent 
times. They may occur on or near the surface, or as deep leads, 
i.e. covered by recent beds of gravel, lava, or other volcanic rocks. 
In some places they occur as consolidated gravels or conglomerates, 
interbedded with other rocks (see also under the names of the 
various metals and under Gem Sands and Gravels, p. 112). 

Plastering Sand is mixed with lime to form a fine mortar or 
plaster used for finishing interior walls or ceilings. The chemical 
composition is not of such great importance as the sharpness of 
the grains, though a white or silver sand is preferable to a darker- 
coloured one (see also Vol. II. Chapter IV.). 

Platinum Placers are sand and gravel deposits containing 
platinum in association with iridium, rhodium, palladium, ruthenium, 
and osmium, as well as heavy minerals such as chromite, magnetite, 
ilmenite, and gold. The crude platinum occurs as water-worn 
fragments, nuggets being comparatively rare ; it occurs in many 
river and alluvial sands derived from igneous rocks, but usually 
in such minute quantities that it cannot be recovered at a profit. 

About 90 per cent of the world’s supply of platinum is obtained 
from Russia, on the slopes of the Ural Mountains, around Nischne 
Tagilsk and Mount Solovief, where the metal is derived from 
intrusive peridotites which have been disintegrated and the heavy 
minerals concentrated. In California, British Columbia, Brazil, 
Columbia, and Borneo, platinum is found in association with gold 
placers. Other deposits containing platinum occur at Fifield in 
New South Wales, in California and Oregon, in the United States, 
and in Alaska. Recently the sands of some of the rivers of Tasmania 
have been worked for platinum and iridium. 

The Russian deposits contain about 30-35 grms. per ton of a 
metal containing up to 76 per cent of pure platinum, 4 per cent 
of iridium, 2*3 per cent of osmium, 3*5 per cent of ruthenium, 
and 1 -4 per cent of palladium, with less than 0*5 per cent of gold. 

Platinum is recovered from alluvial deposits by hand-sluicing 
or dredging. The methods used are often very crude, so that only 
about one-third of the total metal present is obtained. 

Pleistocene Sands, see Glacial Sands (p. 115). 

Pliocene Sands.—^The occurrence and distribution of Pliocene 
sands have been described on p. 73. They are usually of a yellowish 
or reddish colour, the red sands at St. Erth in Cornwall containing, 
according to Boswell, about 86 per cent of silica, 5*29 per cent 
of alumina, and 2-74 per cent of iron oxides. The Belgian yellow 
sand has a similar composition. The iron oxide forms a thin 
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film over the surface of the grains of quartz. The sands of Cornwall 
are a little more fusible than those of Belgium on account of the 
larger proportion of alkalies present. Heavy minerals, according 
to Boswell, are abundant, and consist chiefly of tourmaline, 
staurolite, andalusite, kyanite, rutile, topaz, zircon, ilmenite, 
magnetite, and limonite. Mica is also present. The texture of 
these sands has been studied by Boswell, who found that the 
Cornish sands consist chiefly of grains between 0-1 and 0*5 mm. 
diameter, though a considerable proportion of clay is sometimes 
present. The coarsest sands contain over 85 per cent of grains 
larger than 0*25 mm., whilst the finer sands may contain less 
than 40 per cent above this size. The Belgian sands are usually 
equivalent to coarse Cornwall sands. 

The proportion of clay is low in the Belgian and coarse Cornish 
sands, but Boswell has found that some of the fine Cornish sands 
contain nearly 14 per cent of clay. 

Pliocene sands are chiefly used for casting metals. 

Pocket Sands are deposits produced by the disintegration of 
the Mountain Limestone rocks of Derbyshire, North Staffordshire, 
and more rarely in North Wales and Ireland. They form pockets 
or “ swallow holes ” in the limestone, often of a deep cup-shape. 
The pockets vary considerably in size, some being merely small 
pipes, whilst others have an area of between 100 and 200 square 
yards, the form of the deposits being largely determined by the 
jointing of the limestone. Many of the deposits are of great depth ; 
near Friden the sands have been found to persist at a depth of 
over 200 ft. without showing any signs of this being the bottom 
of the deposit. The occurrence and distribution of pocket sands 
has already been fully described on p. 42. 

The sands vary from white to brown or red through various 
shades of grey, cream, and yellow. The pure white sands are 
quite low in iron. They consist chiefly of rounded grains, and are, 
therefore, of aqueous origin, though some angular grains also occur. 
Some of the sand has probably been carried to its present position 
by streams of water acting on the shales, sandstone, and grits 
on the higher ground, but the bulk of the deposits is most probably 
a residue left when the calcareous portion of the Carboniferous 
Limestone rocks was removed by solution. The residue collected 
into pockets and became mixed with debris from the overlying 
Millstone Grit. 

According to Boswell, the heavy detrital impurities present 
in the sands consist chiefly of anatase, apatite, cassiterite, epidote, 
rutile, spinel, staurolite, and zircon. Limonite occurs in the deposits 
at Abergele, and leucoxene and brookite are found at Oakmoor. 
The purest of these sands usually contain very little felspar and 
mica, but those of inferior quality are richer in these minerals, 
some being quite micaceous. A certain amount of clay also occurs 
associated with the sand. The purest deposits found by Boswell 
are at Abergele in Wales, where over 99 per cent of silica is present. 
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with only 0*54 per cent of alumina and 0*04 per cent of iron oxide. 
Some of the Parsley Hay sand contains only 0*05 per cent of iron 
oxide, but it is accompanied by over 18 per cent of alumina. The 
Brassington sands contain nearly 7 per cent of alumina and about 
0*18 per cent of iron oxide. The high percentage of alumina 
in the Derbyshire deposits is due to the presence of a larger pro¬ 
portion of clay associated with the sand, some part of the deposits 
containing sufficient clay to render the material plastic when wet. 

The texture of pocket sands is very variable on account of the 
mode of formation, though in some parts it is fairly uniform, as 
at Abergele, where Boswell found about 78 per cent of the grains 
are between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, and 8-9 per cent of grains 
are between 0*5 and 0*1 mm. diameter. He found no material 
of the '' clay ” grade present, and nearly 98 per cent of the material 
may be classed as true sand. At Rhes-y-cae, in Flintshire, about 
85 per cent of true sand is present. 

The Derbyshire deposits are less uniform in texture, the best 
being at Brassington and Carsington, where, according to Boswell, 
60-70 per cent of the grains are between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, 
with about 2 per cent over 0*5 mm. diameter and under 15 per 
cent between the sizes of 0*1 and 0*25 mm. In other parts of 
Derbyshire, larger proportions of the finer grains occur, the sands 
at High Peak containing only about 21 per cent of grains over 
0*25 mm. diameter. The proportion of “ clay ” present is con¬ 
siderably higher in Derbyshire than in Wales. The sands at 
Newhaven, Longclifie, and Brassington usually contain less than 
10 per cent of ‘‘ clay,” but at Carsington over 18 per cent is present, 
and at High Peak over 26 per cent. The Staffordshire deposits 
at Ribden are also very rich in material of the “ clay ” grade, in 
one bed over 50 per cent being present. These sands contain from 
29-72 per cent of true sand. 

At Park Mine, near Askham-in-Furness (Lancs), pockets of 
sand occur in haematite in the Carboniferous Limestone. The 
pockets of haematite are oval in shape, and decrease rapidly in 
width as the depth increases. They vary in size, some of the 
larger pockets being about 480 ft. deep and 900 ft. in diameter. 
They contain an outer layer of haematite, inside which is a layer 
of reddish clay from 6 in. to 6 ft. in thickness, the central part 
of the pocket being filled with loose sand and fragments of a pale 
grey friable sandstone of different sizes. Ferruginous, micaceous, 
loamy, and clayey materials also occur in the sandstone. The 
amount of sand present varies in different pockets, the proportion 
increasing near the Red Sandstone area and decreasing towards 
the Silurian beds. 

The purest white pocket sands are generally employed for the 
hearths of open-hearth furnaces, and have also been suggested for 
glass-making. The grey sands (often termed Ganister sands), 
which contain more clay, are used as gi’ound ganister, and are 
mixed with crushed silica rock, or sometimes with the quartzite 
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pebbles found in the same deposits, and made into silica or semi¬ 
silica bricks. The yellow sands have been used for steel-casting. 

Pozzuolana is similar to trass, and consists of volcanic lavas 
which have been influenced by superheated steam and carbon 
dioxide in > 3 uch a way that they have been reduced to a fine state 
of division. Pozzuolana also resembles clay which has been heated 
to redness, but its composition is very variable. It is amorphous, 
though in some cases crystals of various igneous rocks occur in it. 

It derives its name from the town of Pozzuoli, near Naples, 
where it was first obtained by the Greeks and later by the Romans. 
Pozzuolana also occurs in the Auvergne Mountains, the Mountains 
du Vivarais, and in the Gulf of Lyons in France, at Teneriffe in the 
Canary Isles, and in the Azores. 

The analyses in Table XXI. show the composition of some 
types of pozzuolana. 

Table XXI. —Analyses of Pozzuolana 



Silica. 

Alumina. 

Ferric 

Oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash 
and Soda. 

Water. 

Rome (Stanger and- 
Blount) 

58-58 

22-74 

4-06 

1-37 



Naples (Stanger and 
Blount) 

63-18 

19-8 

5-68 

0-35 



Vesuvius (Thorpe) 

44-0 

10 - 5 ’ 29-5 

10-0 

tr. 

1-0 

2-5 

Vesuvius (Thorpe) 

46-0 

16-5 

15-5 

10-0 

3-0 

4-0 

5-0 

Auvergne Mts. (Thorpe) 

47-9 

34-2 

8-2 

3-9 

2-6 

3-2 

Azores Isles (Chateau) 

54-7 

20-5 ' 6-3 

2-2 

1-7 

2-2 

12-4 


Pozzuolana, trass, etc., possess the property of forming a 
hydraulic cement when they are mixed with lime and are made 
into a paste with water, no heat being required as in the manufacture 
of Portland cement. This is due to the combination of the material 
with the water forming complex substances which harden on drying 
to form a strong mass. Pozzuolanas may be divided into {a) the 
direct products of volcanic action, such as true pozzuolana santorin 
(p. 155), tosca (p. 165), tetin, and trass (p. 165) ; (6) the decomposi¬ 
tion products of igneous rocks termed armes (p. 80) ; (c) artificial 
pozzuolanas. 

Artificial pozzuolaTia consists of burned clay, or blast-furnace 
slag. These materials, when ground, possess properties similar 
to natural pozzuolana, though to a much smaller extent, lightly 
burned clay being much superior to slag in this respect. 

Pozzuolana is largely used in the preparation of cements, 
mortars, and concrete. 

Primary Sands are those which are formed by the direct dis¬ 
integration of igneous ro'cks, such as granite. They may contain 
grains of very diverse sizes, but where atmospheric agencies have 
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acted on them the sands are classified to some extent and are 
more uniform in grain size. Most commercial sands are of a 
secondary nature (see also p. 7), 

Pumice Sand is not exactly a sand, but may be conveniently 
classed as such, as in many ways it does resemble other sands 
and is used for many purposes for which they are employed. 
Pumice consists of a volcanic glass which has been ejected in a 
spongy, viscous state from active volcanoes, and was afterwards 
subjected to a sudden cooling, which was too rapid to allow the 
glass to crystallise. It is very light and spongy, on account of 
its having contained a considerable amount of dissolved gases 
which were suddenly released on the solidification of the viscous 
mass. The vesicles are rounded or elongated, due to the flowing 
of the lava, and the structure is composed of thin partitions or 
threads on which the abrasive value of the material depends. 

Pumice occurs in many parts of the world in the vicinity of 
active and extinct volcanoes, but that used in this country is chiefly 
obtained from the Lipari Islands, north of Sicily. An inferior 
grade, alessandrina, is used for smoothing oilcloth. A little is 
imported from Teneriffe. Pure white pumice dust occurs over 
wide areas in Nebraska, Kansas, California, Idaho, Utah, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Colorado, Oklahoma, and lo’wa, the 
chief sources being in Harlan and Lincoln counties in Nebraska. 

Table XXII. gives typical analyses of two of the most important 
varieties of pumice. 


Table XXII.— Analyses of Pumice ^ 



Silica. 

.\huiuua. 

Ferric Oxide. 
Ferrous Oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

IN)ta8h. 

Soda. 

Loss. 

Cape di Costagna, 
Lepari Isles 

73-70 

16-27 2-31 

0-65 

0-29 

0-73 

4-25 

1-80 

Orleans, Nebraska 

69-12 

17-64 

0-86 

0-24 

6-40 

1-69 

4-05 


The specific gravity of pumice is less than that of water, on 
account of its porous character, but the specific gravity of the 
powdered material is 2-3-2*4. 

Pumice sand is produced by screening the natural material 
and so separating the larger pieces, or by grinding the material 
to powder. 

Pumice is used principally as an abrasive. Lumps of the 
inferior qualities are used for smoothing oilcloth, whilst the sand 
or powder is used in the manufacture of metal polishes and abrasive 
soaps. It has also been employed for polishing stones, glass, and 
ivory, and in a finely powdered state (called 'jpounce) for preparing 
parchment. Insulating bricks and fireproof ware of low specific 

^ Thorpe’s Dictionary. 
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gravity have also been made from pumice sand, as well as cements 
and cheap glass-ware. 

The presence of hard felspar crystals is detrimental to the 
value of pumice for polishing, as they cause scratches. 

Quartzites are rocks consisting of a mosaic of quartz crystals 
without any regular outlines, these grains being united by a cement 
of almost pure silica which has been re crystallised or deposited 
in a colloidal state around the original crystals. In some quartzites 
the outlines of the original grains can be readily distinguished, 
but in others this is very difficult. When the cementation has 
been sufficiently prolonged, the cemented grains fit so closely that 

they interfere and pre¬ 
vent the production of 
crystal faces. Fig. 8 
shows a typical quartz¬ 
ite viewed by means of 
polarised light. Pure 
quartzites are white, 
but others are coloured 
owing to the impurities 
present in the cement/ 
or in the quartz of 
which they are com¬ 
posed. Iron is the 
principal colouring 
agent, giving the rocks 
a brownish tint. The 
grey colour of Car¬ 
boniferous quartzites 
is due to the presence 
of finely divided car- 

Fig. 8.— Quartzite, x 25. (Crossed niools.) bonaceous matter. 

Chlorite and other im¬ 
purities may also impart their characteristic colours to the quartzite. 

The principal varieties of quartzite are: (1) Vein quartz, which 
is produced as a result of hydrothermal action, and forms coarse 
interlocking crystals with little or no cement; (2) Conglomeratic 
quartzite, in which quartzite pebbles are cemented together by 
siliceous material; (3) Quartz schist, a metamorphosed silica rock 
which, when examined microscopically between crossed nicols, 
shows bands and waves of colour due to distortion by pressure ; 
and (4) Amorphous quartzites. 

The principal impurity found in quartzites is iron oxide, the 
greater proportion being in the ferric state, though in some quartz¬ 
ites chalybite (ferrous carbonate) occurs. Various alumino¬ 
silicates may also be present, chiefly in the form of felspar, mica, 
kaolinite, or clay. Mica frequently occurs in foliated quartzites 
along the lines of foliation. Both potash and soda-lime felspars 
OQcur, and lime may also be present in the form of calcite, dolomite, 
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or calcium phosphate. A small quantity of hydrous sodium 
silicate sometimes occurs in association with the secondary silica 
cement, introduced probably by an alkaline solution, some of which 
was retained by the silica in the form of silicate of soda. 

Magnesia may occur as dolomite, or as ferro-magnesian silicate 
such as serpentine, this latter being very infrequent. Titanium 
occurs to a limited extent as rutile, brookite, or anatase, the first 
and third occurring in characteristic needle-like crystals, whilst 
brookite occurs in large flakes surrounded by minute secondary 
crystals in the cementing silica. Where the proportion of titanium 
is high it is generally present in this form, having probably been 
deposited from solution simultaneously with the cementing silica. 
Zircon occurs in minute crystals, generally in negligible proportions. 

It is important to remember that a small percentage of alumina 
and certain other elements may represent a much larger proportion 
of impurity. Thus, 10 per cent of felspar would show only 1*6 per 
cent of potash and 1*8 per cent of alumina, the remaining 6-6 per 
cent being silica, which is included in the total silica. Hence, 
a material appearing to contain only 3-4 per cent of impurities 
may actually contain 10 per cent. 

The principal quartzites in this country occur in the Meta- 
morphic, Pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, Ordovician, and Carbonaceous 
rocli, whilst a very important source of quartzite on the Continent 
(Germany) is known as amorphous quartzite. 

Metamorphic quartzites have been used only to a small extent 
as sources of sand. Their texture varies considerably. At 
Kentallen they are quite coarse, the grains being up to 1-0 mm. 
diameter, whilst on the Isle of Jura and Islay they average about 
0-2 mm. diameter. The proportion of iron is generally very low. 
Felspar and mica occur in varying proportions, veins of these 
minerals sometimes occurring along the joints, as at Glen Orchy. 
As a rule, the proportion of impurities is very low, the cement 
in most cases being completely siliceous. Many apparently 
excellent deposits of these rocks have not been worked as yet; 
those which have been worked have been used chiefly for abrasive 
purposes. The rock from the Kentallen district is used for polishing 
and for soaps. The beds at Glen Orchy have been suggested as 
suitable for the manufacture of silica bricks, whilst the disintegrated 
quartzites on the beaches of Jura have been suggested for refractory 
purposes and glass manufacture. 

Pre-Cambrian quartzites are used to some extent as sources 
of sand. Their occurrence and distribution have been described 
on p. 39. 

The Anglesey quartzites are pale grey in colour and fairly 
fine-grained, the grains varying in size, according to Boswell, 
from 0-05-4 mm. in diameter. The Holyhead quartzites arc 
more uniform in texture, the grains averaging 0-2-0-3 mm. diameter. 
Felspar is almost absent, and only a small proportion of mica occurs, 
generally in the form of sericite. Iron oxide sometimes occurs in 
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tho joints of the rock, causing stains. According to Boswell, the 


rock has tho following composition : 


Silica. 

99-32 per cent 

Alurnina .... 

. 0-19 „ 

Titanium oxide . 

. 0-03 

Ferric oxide 

0-02 

Lirrio ..... 

. 0-12 „ 

Mapfiiesia .... 

. 0-08 „ 

lV)taK}i ..... 


Soda ..... 


IjOHS on ignition . 

6-21 


90-97 


'^I'ho rock is generally very hard, but at Holyhead the quartzite 
is sheared in places and is termed “ soft rock ” ; it is readily ground 
up and used for ganister. The hard, massive quartzite is used for 
th(^ itianufacture of silica bricks. Silver or silica sand is also 
pr(q)ared for use in steel-casting, whilst the fine dust froiTi tlu^ 
(irushers is collected and sold as silica flour,” for painting st(H‘l 
ingot moulds and castings, and also for polishing-powders and 
scoTiring-soap. 

''Pho vein quartz at Slieve More, Achill Island, contains about 
99 j)cr cent of silica and 0-04 per cent of iron oxide. Boswell 
found that the principal impurities, which amount to about 0*1 per 
cciut, are metallic iron, green mica, and haematite. The crushed 
rock varies considerably in texture, some samples containing ov(U‘ 
85 per cent of grains between 0*25 and 0-5 mm. diameder, whilst 
oth(‘.rs contain over 50 per cent of gi'ains larger than 0-5 mm. 
diameter and 40 per cent or more between 0-25 and 0*5 mm. 
(lianuiter. Some portions are extremely fine, and contain from 
49-99 per cent of material finer than 0*01 mm. diameter, so that 
they belong to the ‘‘ clay ” grade. The total amount of true 
sand present in tho best qualities is about 98 per cent, whilst in 
other parts of the deposit the proportion of true sand may vary 
from practically nil to 63 per cent. The sand is chiefly used in 
the manufacture of soaps. 

The sand ” at Muckish Mountain, Co. Donegal (Ireland), 
is derived from the disintegration of a Pre-Cambrian quartzite 
of the Dalradian formation. The rock is found in all stagers of 
decomposition. In some parts it consists of a crumbly sandstone 
which is easily crushed between the fingers ; a large quantity 
of sand is also present, though the main portion of the deposit 
consists of soft rock containing, according to Boswell, about 
99*5 per cent of silica and about 0-02 per cent of iron oxide. In 
some parts of the bed the amount of iron oxide is very small 
(0-009 per cent), whilst in others it rises to nearly 0-03 per cent. 
There are very few impurities present, zircon being practically 
the only heavy mineral impurity. 

The texture varies considerably in different parts of tho Ix^l, 
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but Boswell found an average of about 70-74 per cent of grains 
between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, and up to 22 per cent either 
over 0-5 mm. diameter or less than 0*25 mm. diameter. Up to 
2*5 per cent of grains over 1 mm. diameter may occur. The 
proportion of “ clay ” present is generally very small, and seldom 
exceeds 1-5 per cent. The proportion of true sand varies from 
95-99 per cent. This material has been suggested as suitable 
for glass-making, much of the deposit being suitable for the best 
optical glass. 

Cambrian quartzites are largely used as sources of sand in South 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire. Their occurrence and distribu¬ 
tion have been described on p. 40. The two principal Cambrian 
quartzites are the Lickey quartzite and the Hartshill quartzite. 

The Lichey quartzite consists of a very pale grey rock, stained 
in places by iron. The cement is siliceous, and clay, felspar, and 
mica occur in the rock, the sericitic form of mica being fairly 
common. Some cherty matter is also present. The material is 
used chiefly as road-stone and for the manufacture of silica bricks. 
Some is also crushed and used as ground ganister. It has also been 
suggested as suitable for the hearths of the open-hearth furnaces. 

The Hartshill quartzite consists of a hard grey rock with a pinkish 
tinge, consisting, according to H. S. Bell, of 94*45 per cent of silica, 
2*55 per cent of alumina, 0*77 per cent of alkalies, and 0*86 per cent 
of iron oxide. In some parts of the beds the proportion of felspar 
is rather high. The cement is chiefly siliceous, but some clay 
also occurs. The grains are somewhat irregular in size, but average 
about 0‘3 mm. diameter. The rock has only been used as a road- 
stone, but some parts may be suitable for the manufacture of 
silica bricks. 

Ordovician quartzites are chiefly found in Shropshire, under 
the name of Stiperstone quartzites. Their occurrence and distribu¬ 
tion have been described on p. 40. They are of a greyish colour 
•with sometimes a greenish tinge, and associated wth carbonaceous 
streaks which penetrate the rock irregularly. This quartzite 
contains, according to Boswell, about 96 per cent of silica, 2*24 per 
cent of alumina, and 0-06 per cent of iron oxide. It is of rather 
irregular texture, the size of the grains varying from about 0*2 mm. 
at Mil’s Hill to 0-3 or 0*4 mm. at Granham’s Moor. It is cemented 
chiefly by a siliceous cement, though in places it is somewhat 
argillaceous. The proportion of felspar and mica varies, but is 
lowest at Granham’s Moor. The grains are fairly angular in most 
parts, though some are sub-angular. The rock is chiefly used in 
the manufacture of refractory bricks, and for road-stone. Silica 
flour is also produced by grinding it to a flme powder. It has 
also been suggested by Boswell that the Stiperstone quartzites 
might be useful for the manufacture of glass. 

Carboniferous quartzites. —True quartzites generally occur in 
the Ordovician and older formations, but some of the beds of the 
Millstone Grit in Wales approach very closely to true quartzites. 
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They occur chiefly in the Basal Grit of the Millstone Grit Series 
of South Wales, though some parts of the Cefn-y-fedw sandstone 
of North Wales (p. 46) might also be classed as a quartzite. 

The Millstone Grit rocks of South Wales consist very largely 
of quartzites, much of the rock having been hardened by the 
intense silicification. In some places, however, the quartz cement 
is absent, and the material forms either a soft, loose sandstone 
or an incoherent sand or gravel. The best qualities of rock consist 
of a fine-grained, bluish-white quartzite containing practically no 
felspathic matter. 

At Hirwaun the rock is pale grey in colour, and consists of 
grains about 0-2 mm. diameter, associated with grains of chert, 
quartzite, etc., and a little plagioclase felspar. The loose rock 
and sand are of a similar nature. 

At Penwyllt, Neath, the rock consists of particles up to 0-4 mm. 
diameter, and there is also a rock known locally as spar,” which 
contains pebbles up to I-in. in diameter. 

At Bynea, Llanelly, the rock is extremely fine-grained, the 
particles being chiefly between 0-03 and 0-05 mm. diameter; whilst 
at Mynydd-y-Gareg a moderate proportion of micaceous matter 
occurs in the interstices between the grains of quartz. In other 
parts of the Kidwelly district the rock is somewhat coarser, contain¬ 
ing particles up to 0*3 mm. diameter and some felspathic matter. 

The Brynamman beds consist chiefly of white or pale grey 
sand, composed of grains between 0-1 and 0*15 mm. diameter. 
Some of the beds are composed of a pale grey or pinkish sandstone, 
cemented by siliceous matter and clay, and containing some 
felspar, whilst an adjacent very flne-grained bed consists of particles 
about 0-05 mm. diameter. 

The Upper Cwmtwrch rock is very pure, being very pale grey, 
and containing no felspar or mica and only a little interstitial 
impurity. The softer beds are somewhat coarse, and consist chiefly 
of grains 0-4 to 0-5 mm. diameter and containing some clay. 

A very fine bed locally termed ‘‘ blue stone ” is somewhat 
micaceous. The silica rock at Llandybie is very similar to the 
Cwmtwrch rock, only a very small proportion of felspar and mica 
being present. 

In Glamorganshire, the Basal Grit is very similar to the corre¬ 
sponding beds of Carmarthenshire. The famous Dinas rock of 
the Vale of Neath is a very pure quartzite containing only about 
0-5 per cent each of lime and iron oxide, and about 2 per cent of 
alumina. It is yellow or grey with a pale bluish tinge, is semi¬ 
transparent at the edges when carefully observed, and possesses 
many of the characteristics of crystalline silica (quartz). It con¬ 
sists chiefly of grains about 0-2 mm. diameter, and is associated 
with chert, clay, and some mica, derived from the decomposition 
of felspar. The Dinas material occurs both as rock and as sand 
with thin veins of clay, each form being of equal value for silica 
bricks and apparently consisting of the same material. 
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In Pembrokeshire the quartzite is moderately fine-grained, and 
of a greyish colour spotted with iron compounds. Heavy detrital 
minerals are especially abundant. 

The South Wales quartzites are used largely for the manu¬ 
facture of silica bricks, ganister mixtures, steel-moulders’ com¬ 
position, paint, etc. The sand is used for the same purposes, for 
lining open-hearth furnaces, and for silica cement. 

Amorphous quartzites are sometimes used in Germany as sources 
of sand for the manufacture of silica bricks. They do not occur 
in this country, but in Germany they are represented by Findlings 
quartzites or Erratic Block quartzites, which consist of fresh-water 
deposits of Tertiary origin belonging to the period during which 
lignite was formed. Under the microscope the grains of quartz 
are seen to be very small, with rounded edges, and are distributed 
uniformly through an amorphous mass of what Wernicke terms 
basal cement.” Hence the term amorphous quartzites.” Their 
origin is quite different from that of other quartzites, as they appear 
to have been formed of minute grains of sand cemented together 
by a siliceous jelly which gradually hardened and formed a siliceous 
cement. The chief accessory minerals in these quartzites are 
zircon and tourmaline. Rutile and muscovite, which are found 
in almost all other quartzites, are not found in these erratic quartzites. 
They have some resemblance to ganister, but the grains of silica 
in the latter are larger. When crushed, the rock breaks into very 
minute crystals, so that the expense of fine grinding is rendered 
unnecessary. They also have the advantage that, when heated, 
they attain their maximum expansion after very few hours, and in 
this way are in marked contrast to other quartzites. On repeated 
heatings they do not expand appreciably, hence their great value 
as a refractory material. 

They are chiefly used for the manufacture of silica bricks for 
electric and other metallurgical furnaces, where the requirements 
are very stringent. 

Although the name Findlings quartzite implies that this material 
is found in small isolated masses, it also occurs in massive form ; 
the latter is the one most largely used for silica bricks. 

Quicksand is a sand consisting of highly rounded grains produced 
by the long-continued action of water. It is readily distinguished 
by its very small rounded grains. If piled it continually runs 
down, thus making a very flat pile. Owing to the roundness of 
the particles it cannot be cut when in a pile as can angular sand. 
This type of sand is useful for hour-glasses and other apx:)aratus 
where a highly rounded sand is required, but it is useless for building 
and similar purposes. 

Recent Sands are those which have been produced within 
comparatively recent times, and include fluviatile, estuarine, and 
deltaic deposits generally, as well as deposits produced by aeolian, 
volcanic, and organic and chemical actions (see also p. 76). 

Red Sands usually owe their colour to the presence of haematite, 
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which gives various tints from a deep blood-red to a pale flesh 
colour. The brown colour due to limonite is usually associated 
to some extent with the red colour of the haematite, thus giving 
a modified red tending towards brown. The red colour of Triassic, 
Permian, Devonian, and other rocks, and the purple colour of some 
sandstones, are due to the presence of ferric oxide, and the dull 
brown or yellow colour to ferric hydroxide. 

The blotching and variegation of colour in sand-beds is due 
partly to irregular distribution of the iron compounds, and partly 
to the diflerences in their hydration and reduction by organic matter, 
and the removal of iron from some parts of the beds by carbonated 
water. 

Many sands are pale in colour in the natural state, yet become 
red when calcined (see Red-hurning Sarids, below). 

Red-burning Sands are so named from their colour after they 
have been heated to a fairly high temperature ; this colour is due 
to the presence of iron compounds, which, on heating, are decomposed 
and oxidised, forming red ferric oxide, which gives the characteristic 
colour to the material. The colour is not entirely dependent on 
the proportion of iron present, but on the presence of lime (which 
reduces the colour by forming a white compound), the size of the 
grains -of the iron-bearing mineral, and the extent to which it is 
disseminated through the sand. Thus, if the iron occurs in 
relatively large particles more or less concentrated in some parts 
of the sand, it may not colour the sand to a very great extent; 
but if it consists of very fine grains, evenly disseminated through 
the material, the colour may be much more pronounced, even 
though a smaller total proportion of iron is present. 

Red-burning sands are generally less refractory than paler 
ones, and conseq^uently can only be used where resistance to heat 
is not so important. They are of no use where the colour of the 
sand is especially important, or where it might spoil the product, 
as in glass manufacture, and are consequently used for inferior 
purposes. The very red sands are only suitable for building 
purposes, concrete-making, etc., but the better qualities may be 
employed for facing bricks and tiles, dark glass-ware, foundry 
casting, steel-casting, etc. (see also Red Sands, p. 143). 

Refractory Sands is a general term, including all sands which 
can be used in furnace or other situations where a high temperature 
is attained. There is no generally recognised standard of heat 
resistance in this country, but, by many users, materials are not 
considered refractory unless they will withstand heating steadily 
to a temperature of 1580° C. (Cone 26) in an oxidising atmosphere, 
without showing any signs of fusion. This test is only of limited 
value, because in actual practice other influences must be taken 
into consideration, such as the action of the furnace-gases, the 
influence of slags and of sudden changes in temperature ; a sand 
is therefore not usually considered to be refractory unless it will 
withstand the conditions obtaining in commercial furnaces. As 
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these are seldom defined in detail, only actual trial will show 
whether a sand is sufficiently refractory for use in any particular 
case. 

In the broad sense, the word refractory ” is used to denote 
(i.) resistance to any temjDerature to which a material is likely 
to be exposed ; (ii.) resistance to any pressure likely to be put on 
it by adjacent masonry, or by the contents of the furnace ; (iii.) 
resistance to the cutting and abrasive action of flame, flue-dust, 
and any other materials with which it may come in contact, 
including accidental blows from a poker or clinkering iron; (iv.) 
resistance to such sudden changes in temperature as are unavoid¬ 
able in ordinary furnace practice ; and (v.) uniform expansion or 
contraction within reasonable limits. 

Few refractory sands fulfil all these requirements under very 
severe conditions, and the user must, therefore, decide to what 
extent he will forego some of the (to him) less important require¬ 
ments. To a very large extent this method of compromise ’’ 
depends on local circumstances for success, and without full details 
no satisfactory guidance can be given. It must also be remembered 
that the skilful use of the materials and the construction of the 
furnace also play an important part in the lasting qualities of 
the sand. 

The chemical composition of the refractory sand must be 
adapted to the reactions which occur when it is used. Most natural, 
refractory sands are siliceous, and so can only be used where the 
reactions occurring in the furnace, or location where they are used, 
do not have any adverse effect on the material. Some other natural 
sands, such as zircon sands, etc., may be used in special cases. 
Various artificial sands, such as carborundum fire-sand (p. 86), 
may also be employed as refractory sands. Mixtures of sands may 
sometimes be employed in preference to single ones. 

In selecting a refractory sand for any particular purpose, it 
must always be remembered that the substances with which the 
material comes into contact when heated will play an important 
part in the resistance it offers to heat. Thus, a siliceous {acid) 
sand will be destroyed rapidly if heated in contact with a base, 
such as lime. The two will react with each other to form a fresh 
compound which is much less heat-resisting than either the acid 
or the base taken separately. Similarly, a basic sand, such as 
zircon sand, will be attacked if brought into contact with an acid 
material at a high temperature, a fusible compound being formed 
which will rapidly destroy the furnace and the sand. 

Hence, refractory sands may be divided into three classes : 

(а) Acid sands, including all sands rich in silica and siliceous 
materials. 

(б) Neutral sands, including carborundum fire-sand. 

(c) Basic sands, such as zirconia sand, powdered magnesia, etc. 

Acid sands, in order to be refractory, must consist almost wholly 
of pure silica. The presence of small quantities of other minerals, 
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such as felspar, mica, etc., which introduce small percentages of 
lime, magnesia, potash, soda, or iron into the mixture, seriously 
reduce the refractoriness, and so render the sand useless for high- 
temperature work. The proportion of heavy detrital minerals 
may he quite small, yet may seriously impair the value of the 
sand unless it is specially treated in order to remove these 
undesirable constituents. Lamellar spangles of mica are more 
deleterious to the refractoriness of sand than are irregular grains 
of felspar. Similarly, the presence of siliceous materials in a 
basic refractory sand is deleterious. Eurther particulars on the 
use and requirements of refractory sands will be found in Vol. 11. 
Chapter VII. 

Residual Sands are variously defined as : (a) those which have 
been left behind at the place where they were originally formed 
by the decomposition or disintegration of some rock ; (6) those 
which have been left when a mixture of materials has been subjected 
to some denuding action, whereby part of the deposit has been 
removed and carried away, whilst the rest has remained behind ; 
and sometimes as (c) those which have been collected by glacial 
agency. 

Residual sands in group {a) include all primary sands (p. 136), 
as these have been formed in this manner. In group (6) are 
included deposits which have been left behind by the disintegration 
of sedimentary rocks, such as the pocket sands of Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and Wales (p. 134). Residual sands of the (6) type 
may sometimes consist of a concentrated mass of some material 
which was too heavy, or in some other way too difficult, to be carried 
away by the particular denuding action which was acting on the 
material. Section (c) sands are residual in the sense that they 
have been left behind when the ice which collected and transported 
them was melted. 

On account of their mode of formation, residual sands may 
be either very pure or very impure. They are generally very 
variable in composition, as there has been little or no classifying 
action, so that they consist of an irregular conglomeration of coarse 
and fine particles of all the materials of which the original rock 
was composed, except those constituents which may be soluble 
and have previously been removed. The purest residual sands 
are those in section (6), in which, in a certain sense, most sands 
may be included. 

Rottenstone is a soft, porous, friable rock resulting from the 
decomposition of impure siliceous limestones. By the percolation 
of water, containing carbon-dioxide in solution, through the rock, 
most or all of the lime is removed, leaving a siliceous skeleton and 
any other impurities which may not be soluble. 

The sources of rottenstone have previously been described 
(p. 44). 

The composition of the stone depends on the rock from which 
it was formed. The following analyses, due to Dr. Pollard, show 
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the composition of two varieties of Welsh rotk^nstonc, A being 
of best quality, while B is inferior : 


Silica 



A. 

. 8()'82 

B. 

70-87 

Titanium oxide 



()-2<) 

()-r)r) 

Alumina 



5*82 

9-78 

Ferric oxide . 



:P79 

4-(>l 

Lime 



1 *4:1 

l-()0 

Map^osia 



0*88 

1 ■:V2 

Carbon-dioxide 




0-27 

Phosphoric acid 




1-39 

Ferrous sulphate . 





Soda 



()-:j 

O-f)!) 

Potasli . 



1-40 

2-42 

Water and organic matter . 


4-09 

(>•80 


The precise composition is, however, of l(\ss impoi‘tan(*-(i tlian th(^ 
angularity and minuteness of the grains and the fr(5CKloin 4;rom hard 
crystals of felspar, etc. At the same time, it should he notc^d that 
some of the best qualities of rottenstone in Wales contain minute 
grains of crystalline silica. 

Rottenstone is chiefly used as an abrasive, the !‘()(*h lx dug 
washed and ground. It is used in the form of ])owd(irs and polisluvs 
for polishing metals, marble, etCs Tripoli is sometimes (n‘i*oiuu)usly 
termed rottenstone. 

River Sands are described under J^kwialile ;SV^m/.s* (j). 104). 

Sand Scale is a deposit of calcium c.arbonate forinc^d during 
the evaporation of brine in the iTianufacture of salt. It is not a 
true sand, and its name is misleading. 

Sandstones (Fig. 9) consist chiefly of an aggregate of (piartz 
grains, cemented by siliceous 
material formed either b^’’ sedi¬ 
mentation in rivers, lakes, or 
seas, or by the accumulation of 
wind-borne detritiiKS, which is later 
consolidated by the entrance of 
some cementing medium. Some¬ 
times other than siliceous material 
is present in the cement and gives 
the name to the sandstone, e.g. 
ferruginous or calcareous sand¬ 
stones. In other cases the stone 
is named after the predominating 
mineral impurity, as micaceous 
and felspathic sandstones. Sand¬ 
stones arc generally somewhat 
friable (breaking with unevcm 

fracture), porous, and liable to be stairxxl by tlu^ intrusion of 
impurities in solution. 

The principal impurities in sandstones an^ fVlsp«u- and mica., 
but other minerals may be present, such as (ddorit(% <*lay(vy mattm-, 
calcite, iron oxides, garnet, tourmaline, zircon, c|)idot(‘, rutil(‘, 



Fi(ij. 1).—Micro-Htruc.tiiu} (>f .sandHtoiK^. 
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u,uat.a..s(‘, ct-t*. In Kc^ntish rag, Spilsby sandstone, etc., calcite 
(xrurs in lnrg(‘ (*.r>'stalline masses. 

I he ^!vy eolour of wandstones is due to fragments of sbale, 
etc., oi to ln(‘ pr(^s(vn.oo of ferrous carbonate, finely divided iron 
pyrit(‘s am , in optional cases, to iron phosphate. 

^livided into several classes: (i.) Grits; 
(ii.) Sand rocks ; (iii.) .Freestone ; and (iv.) Greyivackes. 

(,nts arc <M)ars(-grained sandstones. 

Sr/7/// mrks a,r(‘ looser friable sandstones. 

/' /vr.s7n//r is ji sa,n(lstone (though sometimes the term is also 
a-|)j)li(‘d to Inn(‘ston(^) which can he cut into blocks in any direction 
without a. n)a.rk<‘(i bmdoncy to split in any one plane more than 
in a-noth<‘r. It occurs in beds, hut is not divided into laminae, as 
an‘ most samlstoiu's. 


(}rnjirnrkr,s ara*: rocks consisting of a compact mass of rounded 
or suhangulai* grains of quartz, felspar, slate, or other minerals 
or rocks, ccinontisl l)y a siliceous, felspathic, calcareous, or other 
(•(an(‘nt. 'rh(‘ii’ colour varies from grey, through brown, to black, 
(‘S|)(‘ciHlIy wh(u*(*. nni(di carbonaceous matter is present. Some 
gn^ywHcki'S ar'(‘ })alc gr-(jcui or purple in colour. The texture varies 
from a coarse grit to a lino stone. It is sometimes very fine-grained, 
and is almost <*xa(*tly like some igneous rocks ; in fact, it is often 
composed mainly of granite debris, quartz-porphyry, or other fel- 
Hpatiii<^ rocks. 

Many PaIa(M)Z()ic and Lower Mesozoic sandstones are greywackes, 
and appear to havc^ been formed by the accumulation of grains 
of igneous nxdvs, so much so that it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guisli tlvem from igru^ous rocks. 

(fdizr is a. sandstone in which the matrix is free silica (soluble 
in a, boilings solution, of potash) which has been precipitated as 
impalpable whit<^ powder of low specific gravity. It is an import¬ 
ant (X)nstitu<’nt of the Upper Greensand of England and France, 
Homctiimss up to 40-70 per cent being present, e.g. in the Earnham 
and Merstharn firestones. 

Sandstones which are suitable sources of sand for various 
T)urpoH{‘s oe(air in most formations above the Devonian or Old 
ked Snndstoiu* Sc^ries. 

(hirhfmi/f rfmM sandstones are largely used as sources of sand for 
th (5 iron and Ht<H.d industries and for the manufacture of refractory 
hri(;kH. They oc.ciir irregularly in each of the great divisions of 
th(i Carboniferous rocks, their geological distribution being described 
on ]). 42. Among the most important of these sandstones are 
tlu^ garuHt^rs (i). 104), which are noted for their high resistance 
to h(^at. 

In th(' (Carboniferous Limestone Series in North Yorkshire are 
sev(^r(d conmiorcially useful deposits of sandstones. At Wensley, 
Yorks (p. 44), a bed of white sandstone consisting of grains about 
Od mrn. diameter, cemented by siliceous matter with practically 
no impuritioH, lies below the pencil-ganister, and is worked for 
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silica bricks. The lower part of what is called the Nattrass Gill 
ganister at Gold Hill, Wear head, is not a ganister at all, but a pale 
grey sandstone consisting of grains between OT and 0T5 mm. 
diameter, cemented by a siliceous cement containing some material 
derived from decomposed felspar. In places it is somewhat iron- 
stained. 

In Durham, the Brigg Hazel rock of Lanehead, Weardale, and 
Harperley (p. 44) consists of a fine-grained whitish or greyish 
sandstone with grains up to 0*2 mm. diameter, cemented by a small 
amount of siliceous matter with some quantity of heavy detrital 
minerals. A little chert and felspar occurs at Harperley, whilst 
mica occurs in the Lanehead rock. The dark grey or blue lower 
beds at Harperley are not so valuable, being generally rejected in 
favour of the better quality material. The Harperley rock is 
rather inferior as a refractory material to that at Lanehead ; it is 
entirely used for the manufacture of silica bricks. The Lunedale 
rock is a hard, fine-grained sandstone with grains up to 0-2 mm. 
diameter, and containing some decomposed felspar and chert, as 
well as titanium minerals and ferruginous matter. 

The Aid Crag silica rock of Northumberland is a bufi-coloured, 
soft micaceous sandstone containing about 97 per cent of silica. 
The purest rocks are nearly white and are almost free from im¬ 
purities, but most of the best contain mica and some clay, as well 
as ferruginous matter. They are generally fairly coarse-grained, 
the particles being generally about 0*3-0-4 mm. diameter. This 
rock is not much used as a source of sand, but blocks of it are used 
for furnace work. 

The Carboniferous Limestone sand ” worked at Waen, near 
Mold (p. 44) in North Wales, consists of a soft, white sandstone. 
It is readily crushed, and is quite pure, containing, according to 
Boswell, about 99 per cent of silica and only about 0*024 per cent 
of iron oxide, so that it has practically no iron stains. It is very 
uniform in texture, the main portion of the material being of 
grains between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter. There is also about 
12 per cent of grains less than 0*25 mm, diameter and up to 10 per 
cent of grains over 0*5 mm. diameter. Much of the finest material 
can readily be removed by washing. There is very little heavy 
detrital material present in the material, that which does occur 
consisting chiefly of ilmenite partly converted into leucoxene, 
anatase, tourmaline, zircon, and rutile. Some decomposed felspar 
also occurs. This ‘‘ sand ” is j)rincipally used for the manufac¬ 
ture of soap, and has been suggested as suitable for glass-making 
and various refractory purposes, such as linings of open-hearth 
furnaces. 

The sand at Miner a (p. 47), which belongs to the same forma¬ 
tion, is rather coarser and less uniform in texture. In a sample 
examined by Boswell about 17-18 per cent of grains were over 
1 mm. diameter, and a total of nearly 50 per cent exceeded 0*5 mm., 
as distinct from less than 10 per cent in the case of the Mold 
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deposits. The colour of the sands in this district is whitish, turning 
grey on heating. 

The sandstones occurring in the Carboniferous Limestone rocks 
of Scotland are generally white or pale grey in colour and fairly 
fine-grained. The proportion of interstitial matter varies con¬ 
siderably, and mica is also present in var 3 d.ng amounts. Ferrugin¬ 
ous and carbonaceous matter is generally present in moderate 
proportions, and the beds may be locally iron-stained. 

The Scottish Carboniferous Limestone series includes some of 
the Eotten rocks ”—so called on account of the decomposition of 
the felspar in them forming mica, silica, and kaolin. The alkalies 
have been partially removed, so that the rocks are fairly refractory. 
They also contain a notable proportion of hydrated iron oxide. 
They are usually fairly coarse ; according to Boswell, the Auchen- 
heath rock (p. 45) contains 25*7 per cent of grains over 1 mm. 
diameter and 69T per cent between OT and 1 mm. diameter. They 
vary in colour from white to yellowish or pale brown. 

At Caldwell (p. 45) sand is derived from a soft sandstone which 
has been partially decomposed and is, consequently, easily reduced 
to powder. The material varies from a cream to a reddish-brown 
colour, the percentage of iron oxide being, according to Boswell, 
0-04. The silica is rather low, being only about 94 per cent, whilst 
alumina occurs to the extent of about 4 per cent. Nearly OT per 
cent of heavy detrital minerals occur, the chief being garnet, 
tourmaline, limonite, ilmenite, zircon, rutile, and epidote. Muscov¬ 
ite mica flakes also occur. Boswell found that the texture of this 
material is fairly coarse, about 83 per cent of the grains being 
between 0*25 and 0-5 mm. diameter and up to 6 per cent over 
0*5 mm. diameter, whilst up to 5 per cent of “ clay’’ is present. 
The total amount of true sand in the unwashed material is about 
94 per cent, whilst in the washed product over 99 per cent is present. 
This sand is chiefly used as a refractory material, though it has 
been worked for glass-making. 

At Kilwinning (p. 45) a soft white sandstone containing nearly 
99 per cent of silica and only 0*02-0-03 per cent of iron oxide occurs 
in a bed over 20 ft. in thickness. It is low in alumina, containing 
only about 0*5 per cent. Boswell found very little impurity present, 
the amount of heavy minerals being only about 0*02 per cent, 
and consisting chiefly of ilmenite, leucoxene, limonite, muscovite, 
tourmaline, sillimanite, rutile, and zircon. The natural material 
contains rather a large range of sizes of grain, a little over half 
occurring between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter. About 30 per cent 
of the grains are between 0*5 and 1 mm. diameter, and up to 14 
per cent are over 1-0 mm. diameter. After washing, the quality 
is improved considerably. 

At Plean, near Stirling, the texture of the stone is more uniform ; 
in a sample examined by Boswell, about 80 per cent of the material 
consisted of grains between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter. The 
colour of this rock is slightly greyer than that at Kilwinning. The 
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Plean rock contains rather more clay,” up to 4*5 per cent being 
present. 

Similar rocks occur at Cowie, near Stirling, Enngscavil, near 
Linlithgow, Glenboig, and Hailes, near Edinburgh (p. 45). They 
vary in colour from grey to a brownish colour, the proportion of 
iron in most cases being quite low. 

The sandstones of the Calciferous Sandstone Series of Scotland 
consist chiefly of fine-grained and generally buff-coloured stone, 
consisting of particles of silica associated with micaceous and 
felspathic matter, and some carbonates with ferruginous matter as 
a cementing medium. Some of the A 3 n'shire beds are quite soft 
and easily broken down to a moderately sharp sand. These sand¬ 
stones have not been largely used as sources of sand, but some beds 
have been tried for steel-moulding, whilst the Ayrshire beds have 
been suggested as suitable for lining open-hearth furnaces. 

The Calciferous Sandstone rocks of Ireland yield several 
valuable sands. Thus, at Coolkeeragh, near Londonderry (p. 42), 
sand is obtained from soft white or pink sandstones belonging to 
this series, and containing about 85 per cent of silica and nearly 
9 per cent of alumina, a considerable amount of partially decom¬ 
posed felspar and clay being present. According to Boswell, about 
0*18 per cent of iron compounds is present, up to 7 per cent of 
clay,” and about 0*05 per cent of heavy minerals, including 
muscovite, chlorite, tourmaline, garnet, zircon, rutile, leucoxene, 
anatase, and ilmenite. The texture is fairly uniform, and consists 
of about 76 per cent of grains between 0-25 and 0-5 mm. diameter, 
together with about 7 per cent each of grains over 0-5 mm. and 
between 0-1 and 0*25 mm. diameter. This material is used chiefly 
for the manufacture of glass bottles. 

The white sand from Cookstown, Co. Tyrone, derived from a 
soft white sandstone, occurring in the same series, contains, accord¬ 
ing to Boswell, about 97 per cent of silica, 1*6 per cent of alumina, 
and about 0-04 per cent of iron compounds. In some of the washed 
samples of the best sand, the proportion of iron is reduced to 0-02 
per cent. Only about 0-03 per cent of heavy minerals are present, 
these consisting chiefly of zircon, rutile, anatase, ilmenite, and 
tourmaline. Felspar and clay occur to the extent of about 3-5 per 
cent. The texture of the material is fairly uniform, about 80 per 
cent of the grains being between 0-25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, whilst 
up to 10 per cent of the grains may be larger than 0*5 mm., and up 
to 5 per cent smaller than 0-25 mm. diameter, apart from the 
clay ” present. This sand is used for the manufactoe of glass 
bottles. 

The Millstone Grit rocks consist almost entirely of sandstones ; 
only parts of the beds are commercially useful as sources of sand, 
though much of the rock is quite suitable for building-stone. 

Some of the sandstones of Durham which cannot be classed 
either as ganister or as bastard ganister, and yet are used for some 
of the same purposes as ganister, consist chiefly of pale grey or 
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buf!-coloured rocks, usually somewhat micaceous, liaving a fairly 
fine texture, the grains averaging about OT mm. or less in diameter. 
Generally the cement is for the most part siliceous, the impurities 
present in it usually occurring in larger proportions than in the 
true ganisters. At Knitsley Fell, in the silica rock occurring above 
the pencil ganister the grains of silica are coated with iron oxide, 
and quite a large proportion of impurities are present in the cement. 

At Castle Hill Quarry, Consett (p. 48), some of the sandstone 
is cemented chiefly by ferruginous matter. The sandstones in this 
district are chiefly used for the manufacture of silica'bricks, some¬ 
times with the addition of ganister or bastard ganister. 

The Growstones of Cheshire consist chiefly of white or greyish 
sandstones of much coarser texture than the ganisters. In that 
at Mow Cop, Cheshire, the grains are rather coarse (up to 2 mm. 
diameter), and contain a fairly large proportion of sericitic matter 
and clay in the interstitial cement. 

At Kidsgrove, near Stoke-on-Trent, the beds are much finer 
in texture, the average grain size being 0*5-0-8 mm., whilst a 
considerable proportion of smaller grains from 0*1-0*2 mm. fill up 
the interstices. Felsite and chert also occur in this rock. The 
crowstones at Congleton and Burslem are still finer-grained, and are 
somewhat deeply iron-stained in places ; felspar and mica are 
much more common in the Congleton rock than in the other parts 
of the beds. 

The crowstones are used chiefly for the production of silica- 
cement and silica-sand, as well as fine-grained silica-powdcir. At 
Burslem they are used for the production of silica bricks and 
ground ganister. 

The Cefn-y-fedw sandstones appear to belong to the Millstone 
Grit rocks ; they consist of more or less silicifled sandstones, which 
in places are really quartzites. At Bwlchgwyn the white and 
tough quartzite, stained to a purplish colour near the surfacie and 
somewhat iron-stained at the joints, is worked for making silica 
bricks. It is fairly fine-grained, the particles being up to 0*3 mm. 
diameter, and associated with a moderate proportion of cherty 
matter. It is very free from impurities, containing no felspar or 
mica and only a small proportion of iron compounds. At Llan¬ 
gollen the texture is very fine, the grains being between 0*1 and 
0*15 mm. diameter. 

At Trevor, near Ruabon, and Ffrith, near Wrexham, the rock 
is coarser in grain, the particles being up to 0*3 mm. diameter, 
whilst at Garth Mine, near Ruabon, grains up to 0*8 mm. diameter 
occur. Felspar, felsite, and chert occur in varying proportions, 
and at Llangollen some carbonates are present in the cement, which 
contains much interstitial matter. Kaolinitic matter occurs at 
Trevor, where the rocks are also rather felspathic. At Garth 
Mine, mica, chlorite, and limonite, as well as kaolinitici matter, 
occur in appreciable proportions. 

The Cefn-y-fedw sandstone is used chiefly for the manufacture 
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of silica bricks and ganister mixture ; at Erith Works, near Mold, 
it is used for the production of abrasive soaps; whilst at liafod, 
in the same district, it is used for silica flour, as well as being drxvsscd 
and used in its natural state for furnace linings. 

The siliceous sandstones of Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire^ cozisist 
of whitish and micaceous rocks, generally fine-grained, and (‘.ernc^ntcKl 
partly by siliceous material and partly by clay. They are used 
chiefly for the manufacture of silica bricks. 

The “ Rotten rocks ’’ of the Millstone Grit Scries (p. 48) are 
of the same nature as those in the Carboniferous Limestone! (j), 150), 
but are somewhat finer in texture. According to Boswell, thc^ 
Garngad sand contains 60*9 per cent of grains between 0*1 and 
0-5 mm., whilst the sand from the Inchneuk Quarry, Olenboig, 
contains 86*9 per cent between these limits. 

A pure white sandstone, containing at the top about 97-98 per 
cent of silica, which occurs above the ganister at .Ealkirk, has 
been suggested as suitable for the hearths of open-hearth furnaces. 

At Levenseat, Scotland, there is a bed of soft yellow or br’ownish 
sandstone about 80 ft. thick, which is readily disintegratc^d into 
loose sand containing a fairly large proportion of ferruginous 
matter and clay, largely removed by washing, the ])roducit Ixdng 
a sand of creamy colour, which darkens on burning, but (?oritains, 
according to Boswell, over 99 per cent of silica and about {)*03 ])(U’ 
cent of iron oxide. The proportion of heavy minerals is gcuu^rally 
less than 0*1 per cent, and consists chiefly of ilmcnite, hme-oxcuie, 
zircon, rutile, and tourmaline. According to J^oswcll, th(i tc^xturo 
of this sand is quite uniform, over 88 per cent occurring betweem 
the sizes 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, and 6 per cent Ixitwcxm 0*1 
and 0*25. About 1*6 per cent of “ clay ” is present in th(‘. natural 
material. In the washed product, nearly 95 per cent of tlu^ riuit(uvial 
lies between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter. This sand is c.hicdly 
used for common glass-ware, but it is also suitable for lining ojxui- 
hearth furnaces. 

The Lower Coal Measures yield many sandstones which ar(‘, 
valuable as refractory materials. These are usually (dasscxl as 
bastard ganisters (p. 107), but some arc really siliceous sandstou(\s. 

The Guiseley rock at Guiseley, Yorks (p. 49), is a wliit-c^ 
quartzitic sandstone of fine grain, the particles b(ung gcuuu'ally 
about 0*1-0*15 mm. diameter, cemented by a siliceous (;(un(U)t, with 
which is associated a considerable proportion of hcxivy d(d.rital 
minerals, including, according to Boswell, garnet, anatasu^, ilm(uiit(‘, 
rutile, zircon, limonite, and leucoxenc. Some ])arts of tlu^ Ixxls an^ 
almost free from mica, whilst others contain it in mod(‘rat(Iy larg(^ 
flakes. The beds are practically non-teJspathie-. An analysis by 
Boswell shows 97*5 per cent of silica, with 1*8 peu* (xmt of alumina 
and about 0*09 per cent of iron oxide, tog(ith(vr witli a littl<^ linu^; 
and a mechanical analysis by him shows that tlx? e,rushed ro(tk 
contains 40 per cent of grains betweem 0*25 and 0-5 :mm. diam(‘t(‘r, 
and about 44 per cent is between ()•] and 0*25 mm. and nouviy 
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10 per cent between 0*01 and 0*1 mm. diameter. More than 6 
per cent of “ clayis also present. This rock is used chiefly 
as “ ganister ” and for making silica bricks. 

The cream-coloured sand of Ballycastle, Ireland, which contains, 
according to Boswell, nearly 99 per cent of silica and only about 
0-02 per cent of iron oxide, is derived from a soft white or creamy- 
coloured sandstone which occurs in a bed about 60 ft. in thickness 
above the Main Coal of the Lower Carboniferous strata. Boswell 
has found that this sand is quite uniform in texture, about 83 per 
cent of the grains being between 0*25 and 0*5 mm. diameter, 
together with about 12 per cent between 0*1 and 0*25 mm. diameter. 
There is seldom more than 1 per cent of '' clay.” The total propor¬ 
tion of true sand is very high, being between 98 and 99 per cent. 

In the Middle Coal Measures are several sandstones which are 
worked as sources of sand for refractory and other purposes ; the 
most important are the following :— 

The Ketley sandstone of the Middle Coal Measures of Shropshire 
is a very soft pale-coloured stone, which is readily powdered between 
the fingers. It is fairly fine, and consists chiefly of grains between 
0*2 and 0*3 mm. diameter, the particles being largely coated with 
ferruginous and other impurities. It is used for the manufacture 
of silica bricks, and is also ground to produce a sand for lining 
re-heating furnaces. 

Oornal stone is a pale, bufi-coloured powdery rock consisting 
of grains between 0*2 and 0*5 mm. diameter, of quartz, together 
with chert and decomposed felspar, sericitic and kaolinitic material. 
Iron compounds are evenly disseminated through the rock, and are 
generally present only to a moderate extent. This stone, when 
reduced to powder, is used as cupola sand, best white sand ” 
for gas-works, and as a scouring sand. A so-called ganister which 
hes below it is used for wall-plastering and as ground ganister. 

The sandstone of the Middle Coal Measures at Biddings, near 
Alfreton, is pale grey in colour and fairly fine-grained, containing 
some mica, clay, and calcite. It is used together with ganister 
sand for the manufacture of silica bricks. 

Triassic sandstones, —The Bhaetic sandstone at Morriston, 
Glamorganshire, is of a greenish-grey colour, and consists of particles 
from 0*15 to 0*2 mm. diameter, associated with chert, felsite, 
micro dine, and other felspars. The rock is rather friable ; it is 
used for making silica bricks, and when ground it is also used for 
furnace linings. 

Bunter sandstones which are of commercial value are usually 
soft and friable, and are dealt with under Bunter Sands (p. 85). 

Jurassic sandstones are sometimes used as sources of sand 
for refractory and other purposes. Thus, the sandstone below 
the Castleton ganister in the Estuarine Series, near Sheffield, is of 
a bufi or yellowish colour and is fairly soft, consisting of grains 
from 0*05 to 0*1 mm. diameter, set in a partially ferruginous and 
partially siliceous cement, which contains various impurities in 
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addition to iron, including mica and chlorite. It is used chiefly 
as a casting sand in foundries. The freestone below it is rather 
coarser, consisting of grains from 0*2 to 0-3 mm. diameter, and 
containing more felspar and mica, as well as iron compounds, 
including limonite and carbonaceous matter. It is brownish in 
colour and speckled with impurities. It is used in conjunction 
with the yellow sandstone as a foundry moulding sand. 

The sandstone occurring below the Hard Ganister at Common- 
dale consists of soft white or yellowish rocks, the top beds being 
of greatest purity. It is chiefly ground to produce silica sand, 
which is used for the hearths of open-hearth furnaces and for 
patching purposes. A silty rock of very fine texture also occurs 
in the same beds, and is used for casting iron. 

White flint is the name given to a sandstone which occurs above 
the Hard Ganister at Commondale, and also at Deepcar, near 
Sheffield, and at Meltham, near Huddersfield. It is very hard 
and of a pale grey colour ; the grains are generally about 0T5 mm. 
diameter, and are cemented chiefiy by siliceous material, which 
occurs in considerable proportions. Eelspar and mica occur only 
in very small proportions. At Deepcar it is rather finer in texture 
than at Commondale, and is of a buff colour. Rutile and zircon 
are specially abundant. 

At Meltham, near Huddersfield, the “ white fiint ” is similar 
to the Commondale rock, but is of a pale buff colour, on account 
of the iron oxide present. This rock is used chiefly for the manufac¬ 
ture of silica bricks at Deepcar and Huddersfield. The rock at 
Commondale is not at present used to any great extent; its use 
for silica brick-making has been attempted successfully, but only on 
a very small scale. 

Santorin Earth is a siliceous, volcanic ash found on the Greek 
island of Santorin. It is similar to 'pozzuolana (p. 136) and trass 
(p. 165), but contains rather more silica and less alumina. It is 
used in place of part of the sand in waterproof concrete, as it com¬ 
bines with the lime set free when Portland cement is wetted, and . 
forms therewith a fresh cementitious compound. 

Schists are crystalline rocks having a characteristic structure 
composed of more or less closely-parallel layers or folia, consisting 
of one or more minerals, either in distinct or alternating laminae, 
or intermingled in no definite order. The texture is somewhat 
similar to that of stratified rocks, but the layers are not continuous 
and are often broadened out into lenticles. They are frequently 
contorted and sharply curved, this structure being particularly 
evident under the microscope. The layers are not readily detached 
from each other, but form a tough and not easily fissile mass. 

Schists are usually named by some characteristic mineral which 
they contain, as mica-schist, chlorite-schist, hornblende-schist. 
Mica-schists must not be confused with micaceous sandstones, 
which also contain numerous laminae of mica and are easily split 
up into flakes. Such a structure, though similar, is not truly 
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schistose, being due merely to the mode of settlement and not to 
crystallisation in situ. 

Schists have been formed by the action of various metamorphic 
influences, particularly pressure upon sands and clays. They 
occur chiefly in the Highlands of Scotland and the North of Ireland. 
They are sometimes used for the manufacture of silica bricks, 
though generally they are unsuitable for this purpose. 

The Port-a-cloy rock found near Stonesfield (Co. Mayo) consists 
of a decomposed quartz-mica schist, which, according to H. F. 
Harwood, has the following analysis : 


Silica 


76-47 per cent 

Alumii).a 


. 12-66 

Titanitim oxide 


. 0-31 

Ferric oxide 


1-82 

Lime 


0-12 

Magnesia 


0-45 

Potash 


5-05 

Soda .... 


. 0-31 

Loss on ignition . 


. 2-94 


According to Boswell, it contains numerous grains of rutile, 
ilmenite, zircon, chlorite, muscovite, and mica, whilst about half of 
the crushed material consists of grains between 0*25 and 0-5 mm. 
diameter, together with nearly 30 per cent between OT and 0-25 mm. 
diameter. About 3 per cent of coarse grains between 0-5 and 1 mm. 
diameter and nearly 4 per cent of clay ” are also present. 

Sea Sand is produced by marine deposition, but it is largely 
derived from the action of glacial, fluviatile, estuarine, and aeolian 
forces. The common idea is that sea sand is chiefly produced by 
the erosive action of the sea on the coasts, but this is improbable. 
Some sand is certainly produced by this means, but the greater 
part of the sea sand appears to have been delivered as sand to the 
sea and accumulated by various agencies along the shores. (See 
Shore Sands, p. 157.) Nine-tenths of the world’s coasts being 
lined with sandy beaches, there must be an omnipresent source 
of supply, far greater than the direct effect of sea-water on the 
coast. Moreover, large sandy beaches occur at the foot of many 
coast-lines made of materials which do not produce sand. 

Sea sand is usually yellowish in colour, though at the junction 
of some rivers with the sea it is almost white, as Calais sand. The 
less pure varieties contain much iron, sometimes a large proportion 
of fine chalk, and almost invariably some salt. The latter can 
seldom be completely removed by washing, so that sea sand cannot 
be used where this ingredient is harmful. Many sea sands also 
contain a considerable proportion of organic matter, together with 
the remains of living organisms, such as shells. They also contain 
a very large variety of different minerals, though the proportion 
of each is often too small and too variable to determine accurately. 

'Secondary Sands are those which have been carried away by 
• or other denuding agency from the place where they were 
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originally formed and have been re-deposited. They are usually 
purer than primary sands, on account of the classifying action of 
the wind or water which has transported them to the new situation. 
Thus the heavy minerals present will be eliminated to some extent, 
unless they are very fine, as a current of air or water capable of 
carrying grains of quartz of a certain size will only be able to carry 
very much smaller grains of heavier minerals, so that the larger 
grains are left behind. There may also be a considerable amount 
of classification with reference to the sizes of the grains. 

Sedimentary Sands are identical with secondary sands, and owe 
their name to the fact of their first being suspended in water and 
then allowed to settle, forming sediments. They are sometimes 
termed “ transported ” sands. 

Shell Sands contain a large proportion of comminuted shells, and 
are generally found on low, shelving coasts exposed to prevalent 
on-shore winds. In some places they are consolidated into a hard 
mass by the solution and re-deposition of lime around the shell 
grains. Shell sands are used to some extent by farmers for dressing 
land, the calcium carbonate present enriching the soil. (See also 
p. 35.) 

Shore Sands are those occurring along the sea coasts in the form 
of beaches, dunes, etc., and may be produced either by (a) the 
disintegration of rocks along the sea coast; (6) the accumulation 
from some other locality of material from disintegrated rocks, 
brought to its present situation by marine action ; (c) materials 
reduced to powder by fluviatile or glacial action and transported 
to the sea, from which they are thrown back on to the shore; or 
{d) the accumulation of loose material as a result of wind or aeolian 
action. Sands belonging to section {d) are further dealt with under 
the heading Blown Sands (p. 82). 

Most beaches are formed of sands accumulated by methods (a), 
(b), and (c), but they are augmented by blown sand (d). The 
occurrence and distribution of shore sands are dealt with on p. 77. 

The colour of shore sands varies from almost pure white to dark 
brown, through various shades of grey, yellow, and brown. There 
are no pure white sands of this type in the United Kingdom which 
are present in sufficient quantity to be commercially useful. Grey 
sands, according to Boswell, occur at Ballyphetrish, Tiree, Clona- 
kilty, Co. Cork (Ireland), Laig Bay, Eigg, and Laggas Bay, Islay 
(Scotland) ; these contain very small proportions of iron oxide, 
though, on burning, they turn a rather darker colour. The sands 
of Ardara, Co. Donegal, vary from pale to yellowish brown, whilst 
those of Ballycastle and Portrush (Co. Antrim), Coalisland (Lough 
Neagh), Machrihanish Bay, Millisle, Co. Down, and Sutton, Dublin, 
are also brownish in colour. They mostly darken slightly on 
burning, on account of the oxidation of the ferrous iron compounds 
present. 

The chemical composition of shore sands varies considerably, 
depending on the nature of the rocks from which they have been 
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formed, the character of the actions resulting in their accumulation, 
and many other factors. The purest shore sands occur, according 
to Boswell, in the Isle of Jura, and contain about 0-07 per cent of 
iron oxide and nearly 98 per cent of silica. The sand at Sandy- 
mount Strand, near Dublin, used for glass bottles, contains only 
about 84 per cent of silica, 5 per cent of iron oxide, and nearly 
5 per cent of lime. 

The sands at Maghera and Sandfields, Ardara, Co. Donegal, 
contain about 0-7 per cent of iron oxide, as well as a considerable 
amount of calcareous shells and heavy detrital minerals. 

The texture of shore sands varies considerably. According to 
Boswell, the best qualities contain over 90 per cent of grains between 
0-25 and 0*5 mm. diameter ; the beach sand of the Isles of Jura and 
Eigg contain over 95 per cent of grains between these sizes, whilst 
the sands of Maghera, Co. Donegal, Portrush, Co. Antrim, and 
Camas contain over 98 per cent. A few sands contain a larger 
proportion of coarser grains, as at St. Ives, where 16 per cent of 
the grains exceed 0*5 mm. diameter. 

A variable proportion of grains less than 0*25 mm. diameter also 
occurs in various shore sands. Thus, Boswell found that the sands 
of Sandfields, Co. Donegal, and Ballycastle (Ireland) contain nearly 
16 per cent of grains between 0-1 and 0*25 mm. diameter; whilst 
at Clonakilty, Co. Cork, about 22-24 per cent of grains within these 
limits is present; and at Machrihanish Bay, Ballyphetrish, and 
Laig Bay (Isle of Eigg) there are respectively 30, 34, and 45 per 
cent of the finer grains. The sands of Sandymount Strand, Dublin, 
Laggas Bay, the Isle of Islay, and at Millisle, Co. Down, consist, 
according to Boswell, largely of fine grains between 0*1 and 0*25 
mm. diameter, the fii’st containing about 65 per cent, whilst the 
other two contain between 70 and 80 per cent of these grains. He 
found that the proportion of '^clay” is usually quite low, and 
seldom exceeds about 1*5 per cent. At Aberdeen, however, it is 
nearly 3 per cent, and at Maghera Green (Ireland) 8 per cent occurs. 

Shore sands are used for various purposes. The English shore 
sands are too impure and too variable in composition to be used 
for any purposes other than those for which a crude and impure 
sand will serve. Some of the Irish shore sands are, on the contrary, 
sufficiently pure to be used for glass manufacture. The poorer 
qualities are used for building purposes and where a material 
of great purity is not essential. 

Silica Flour is finely divided silica sand or crushed quartz, which 
is used for various purposes, including the facing of dry-sand 
moulds so as to give a smooth surface to the castings, as a filler 
and detergent in the manufacture of soaps and cleansing powders, 
in metal-polishes, etc. 

A small quantity of silica flour is sometimes used in the manufac¬ 
ture of silica bricks where a dense structure is required. Silica flour 
is also used as an abrasive and in the manufacture of ultramarine. 

Silica Rocks are largely used as sources of sand where a suitable 
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Incoherent sand is not available. They may be divided into four 
classes : 

(i.) Quartzites and schists. (See Quartzites, p. 138, and Schists, 
p. 155.) 

(ii.) Silica rocks, sandstones, and grits (p. 147). 

(iii.) Ganister (p. 104). 

(iv.) '' Amorphous ” quartzites having extremely fine grains 
(p. 143). 

Siliceous Sinter is a form of hydrated silica, also known as 
geyserite and Kieselsinter ; it is produced by the precipitation of 
silica from solution around hot springs, etc., where the solution 
comes into contact with the air. It may occur as crumbling and 
earthy, compact and flinty, or finely-laminated and shaly deposits. 
It may be dull and opaque or translucent, in the latter case having 
a pearly or waxy lustre. When pure, it is snowy white in colour, 
but is often tinged with yellow or pink. It consists of 84-91 per 
cent of silica, together with small proportions of alumina, ferric 
oxide, lime, magnesia, and alkali, and from 5 to 8 per cent of water. 
In Iceland, a bed of siliceous sinter is said to be six miles long, nearly 
a mile wide, and a hundred feet thick; whilst in the Yellowstone 
Park, America, similar enormous beds occur. 

Silt is a detrital material produced by fluviatile, lacustrine, or 
glacial action, and consists mainly of very fine sand and granular 
non-plastic materials, together with a greater or less proportion of 
clay. Seger defines silt to be that portion which may be washed 
away by water travelling at 0-7 mm. per second. This corresponds 
to particles between 0-01 mm. and 0-025 mm. diameter, but Boswell 
defines it as 0-01-0-1 mm., dividing the sizes into (a) fine silt, con¬ 
sisting of particles between 0-01 and 0-05 mm., and (6) coarse silt, 
which consists of particles 0-05 to 0-1 mm. diameter. 

Silt may be composed of either fine calcareous or siliceous 
material, together with a variable proportion of clay, according to 
the nature of the rock from which it is derived. It is sometimes 
known as dump or dujf. 

The Humber silt has been successfully used for making bricks, 
many of which have been used for Grimsby docks and town. It is 
of a dark blue colour, which soon, from exposure, changes to brown. 
On burning, the bricks vary from a dark purple to a dirty white, 
passing through various shades of blue, red, and yellow in a space 
of two or three inches. 

The slime or silt from the River Parrett is used in the 
manufacture of bathbricks, an important household abrasive and 
cleansing agent. 

Silver Sand is a fine white sand which owes its name to its 
supposed silvery appearance. It is found in small quantities in 
many localities in the form of “pockets’’ in clay beds. Large 
quantities of silver sand are imported from France as ballast for 
returning vessels, and for that reason it is often known as Calais 
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sand, though it need not have been quarried near Calais. It is 
largely used in agriculture for opening up heavy soils, as a coarse 
abrasive, for scouring purposes, glass manufacture, as a source of 
silica in various chemical industries, and generally for all purposes 
for which a pure silica sand is used. The appearance of silver sand 
is often misleading, as it gives the impression of being a very pure 
sand, though this is by no means always the case. (See White Sands, 

p. 168.) 

Soil is that portion of the uppermost layer of the earth’s surface 
which is in a sufficiently loose state of division to be suitable for 
the growth of plants. It consists of the finer mineral particles 
produced by the action of the weather on rocks, together with 
decayed animal and vegetable matter—that is, of a mixture of 
sand and clay, with or without other materials,—and is exceedingly 
varied in character. Soil is usually formed by the growth of 
vegetable matter on the weathered upper surfaces of rocks. Apart 
from the disintegration of a rock at the surface, little change may 
take place until plants commence to grow in ib. The decayed 
vegetable matter becomes mixed with the rock residue and forms 
what is known as soil or earth. The organic substances dissolved 
in the water, percolating through this soil and descending to the 
rocks below, aid further in disintegrating the rock. 

A section through a soil bed and the rock below would show a 
continuous gradation between the soil above and the solid rock 
below, passing from the sandy subsoil through pebbles and large 
stones until finally the undecomposed rock occurs. In Great 
Britain the soil forms a layer from a few inches to more than 
a foot thick, and below it lies the rock, with an intermediate material 
—the subsoil—between them. There is frequently a strong re¬ 
semblance between a soil and the rocks on which it lies, but great 
differences between them exist so frequently that it is impossible 
to lay down any definite rule for their comparison. 

In some cases, soils are formed by material which has been 
transported either by water or by wind from some other locality and 
deposited. 

Dust and sand may be intercepted by plants, etc., and gradually 
descend to the soil below or be washed down by rain, increasing the 
thickness of the soil. Thus the rich soil of the plains of China, 
termed loess ” (p. 125), is partly the result of the deposition of 
blown detritus. In Central Asia the air is sometimes thick with a 
fine yellow dust, which, in Khotan, is sometimes so thick as to 
obscure the light of the sun. This dust gradually settles and forms 
a valuable soil, rendering the land very fertile. 

The action of the various natural agencies at work in the dis¬ 
integration and weathering of rocks has already been described 
(Chapter I.). Soils are termed sedentary ” when they have 
been formed by the simple disintegration of the rocks on which they 
rest, and “ transported ” when they have been carried to other 
places by water, ice, or wind. 
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Soils are divided into four chief groups, according to their main 
constituent : {a) argillaceous or clay soils; (6) arenaceous or sandy 
soils; (c) calcareous or marly soils; and [d) humic or peaty soils. 

The soils which most interest the reader of this volume are 
class (6), and these may be divided into three sections : 

(i.) Sandy soils containing 80 per cent or more of sand. 

(ii.) Loamy sands containing 70-80 per cent of sand. 

(iii.) Sandy loams containing 60-70 per cent of sand. 

Soils containing large proportions of sand are very porous, 
friable, and light or '' open,” and are very valuable for certain 
branches of agriculture. (See Vol. II., Chapter VIII.) 

The nature of the soil depends on the rock from which it has 
been derived. Tulackoff classes soils as follows : 

1. Laterite soils, developed in humid, tropical climates, and 

marked by a high proportion of hydrated ferric oxide 
and alumina. 

2. Wind-blown, or loess soils. 

3. Soils of dry steppes, rich in soluble salts, often alkaline. 

4. Black soils (Tchernozem), rich in neutral humus. 

5. Grey forest soils, with less humus. 

6. Peaty and ashy soils, including all the soils of Great Britain. 

7. Tundra soils. 

The effect of sand in soil is described later in Vol. II., Chapter 
VIII. 

To the agriculturist the soils derived from sedimentary rocks 
are of greater value than those produced by the disintegration of 
igneous rocks. The alluvial deposits are soils in themselves and 
may vary from light silty soils to heavy clayey beds, or they may 
be composed of peaty matter. Soils produced by glacial action 
are very variable in character and usually are rich in clay and 
stones—often of limestone. Such soils occur especially in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. 

The Eocene soils are very valuable and are largely utilised 
around London, though in some cases, for example in the Bagshot 
sand, the soil is very poor and almost worthless for agricultural 
purposes. The Eocene beds yield the heavy London clay which 
is a valuable soil for some purposes, but in the south of Hampshire 
they are very poor and sandy. 

The Chalk soils are thin, whitish, and poor, and are chiefly 
employed for pasturage. 

The Upper Greensand gives a dry, porous and limey soil of 
moderate fertility but sometimes rather thin. 

The Gault gives a cold, sticky, brownish soil of little value. 

The Lower Greensand soils vary greatly in character from a 
very fertile land to that which is almost barren, these changes 
in character often occurring within very short distances. 
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The Weald formation gives a stiff, yellow soil which is generally 
wet and poor, though sometimes very productive. 

The Hastings beds yield soils which are poor and sandy, whilst 
those on the Oolite are generally somewhat clayey and calcareous. 

The Portland beds and Coral Rag give thin, calcareous soils, 
though occasionally rich sandy loams are found which are very 
productive. 

The Kimmeridge clay beds give excellent pasture soil of a stiff 
clayey nature, and the Oxford clay is somewhat similar, being 
rather difficult to work and sometimes poor. 

The Cornbrash beds give calcareous soils, as do also the Forest 
Marble and the Great and Inferior Oolites. 

The Lias beds give light soils of very good quality, which are 
excellent for arable purposes. 

The Trias soils are somewhat porous loams which are excellent 
if not too porous- 

The Permian rocks give light, dry soils, which are generally 
fertile. 

The Coal Measure soils may be either light and sandy or very 
heavy, whilst in some places a mixture forms a very useful, fairly 
light soil. 

The Millstone Grit rocks form very thin and poor, sandy soils, 
and .are often waste moorlands. The Carboniferous Limestone 
gives a thin, calcareous soil which is deeper and richer in the valleys. 

The Old Red Sandstone weathers to a rich and deep soil of great 
value, though in some parts it is very sandy. It is also frequently 
calcareous. 

The Silurian formation gives cold, clayey, or sandy soils, though 
in some parts it is fairly fertile. 

The Cambrian and Laurentian rocks give good soils at low 
elevations, but at higher ones they are poor and sandy. 

Igneous rocks generally give very thin and poor soils except 
in the valleys, where good soils are sometimes found. In some 
places granite gives a very fertile soil. 

In genera], the harder rocks produce very thin and poor soils, 
whilst the ’softer rocks give deeper and richer soils. Clay rocks, 
of course, give clayey soils, whilst those produced by the dis¬ 
integration of sand rocks are more sandy and lighter. 

Standard Sand is a term applied, especially in connection with 
the manufacture of concrete, to a sand used for comparing the 
binding power of various cements, and, conversely, as a means 
whereby the suitability of other sands for concrete may be judged. 
For this purpose, any other sand is required to possess as closely 
as possible the same qualities as the standard sand. The British 
standard sand is obtained from Leighton Buzzard, whilst the 
American standard sand is obtained from Ottawa, Ill. Both the 
British and the American standard specifications for cement require 
the use of a sand of 20- to 30-mesh, ^.e. composed wholly of particles 
0-016 to 0-025 mm. diameter, though the British sands used in 
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concrete do not always conform to this specification. The American 
standard specification demands sand consisting of rounded grains, 
whilst the British standard specification mentions the Leighton 
Buzzard sand, which is subangular. 

The standard sand in Prance is obtained from Leucate, the 
particles being between 1*5 mm. and 1 mm. diameter (0-04 to 
0-06 in.). A compound standard sand is also used in Prance 
consisting of equal parts of sands of the following grades: 
(a) 2 mm. to 1-5 mm., (6) 1-5 mm. to 1 mm., and (c) 1 mm. to 0*5 mm. 

In Germany a standard sand is used wliich is very similar to 
the British standard, but the German sand must not exceed 
28-mesh as compared with the 20-mesh in this country. 

The standard sand used in Austria is also similar to the British 
standard sand. 

Subsoil Sands are the arenaceous deposits formed by the dis¬ 
integration of rocks, and, when mixed with decayed vegetable 
and carbonaceous matter, form the soil which covers the surface 
of most parts of the earth. 

The colour is usually yellow or reddish, due to the presence 
of hydrous ferric oxide (limonite), which is an important colouring 
agent in nearly all weathered materials which do not contain 
any appreciable proportion of organic matter. 

Tar Sands, see Oil Sands (p. 131). 

Terrestrial Sands are those formed on land surfaces as the result 
of the disintegration of pre-existing rocks. They may be classified, 
according to Lake and Rastall, as follows : 

Residual : gravels, sands, wacke, laterite, etc. Sedentary. 

Colluvial : talus and clifi debris. 

Alluvial : alluvium and swamps, and some loess. 

Aeolian : wind-blown sand and some loess 

Glacial : moraines, drumlins, eskers, etc. 


Transported. 


Thanet Sands occur at the base of the Eocene formation in the 
north of Kent and in the Isle of Thanet, from which the beds are 
named. Their occurrence and distribution are described on p. 67. 
They vary in colour from grey to pale brown. At Charlton, in 
Kent, the top beds consist of clayey sands, known commercially 
as Blackfoot ” or ‘‘ Erith ” sand, and are used as moulding sand 
in foundries and steel works. The paler beds contain, according 
to Boswell, about 95 per cent of silica and 2*4 per cent of alumina, 
together with about 0 -42 per cent of iron oxide and a small percentage 
of lime. The principal detrital impurities present include iJnienite, 
leucoxene, limonite, zircon, rutile, tourmaline, staurolite, andalusite, 
and muscovite. The sand is very fine, containing, according to 
Boswell, nearly 80 per cent of grains between 0-1 and 0*25 mm, 
diameter, together with about 16 per cent of grains between 0-25 
and 0*5 mm. diameter. A small proportion of clay ” is also 
present, but it does not usually greatly exceed 1 per cent. The 
Charlton sand is used chiefly for ordinary bottle-glass. 
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In the Thanet beds at Bramford, near Ipswich, a dark-green 
glauconitic sand occurs which, according to Boswell, has the 
following composition : 


Silica ... 

. 60-61 

Alumina . 

9-73 

Titanium oxide 

0-70 

Ferric oxide . 

9-67 

Ferrous oxide 

0-45 

Lime 

1-22 

Magnesia 

1-89 

Potash 

2-98 

Soda 

0-33 

Phosphoric acid. 

0-13 

Loss 

. 12-38 


It is not at present used, but it might be useful as a source of 
potash. 

Thorium Sands, see Monazite 8ands (p. 128). 

Till is a term synonymous with Glacial Drift, though it is usually 
applied only to the plastic clayey j)ortion of the Drift. 

Tin-bearing Sands and Gravels are produced by the concentration 
of cassiterite obtained by the decomposition and disintegration 
of granite rocks. The cassiterite is usually associated with tour¬ 
maline, topaz, axinite, garnet, wolfram, scheelite, limonite, magnetite, 
and other heavy minerals, these, including the tin, tending to 
become concentrated at the bottom of the deposit. The sand 
itself is largely composed of tourmaline-bearing quartz. The 
greater part of the world’s supply of tin is now obtained from the 
tin-bearing gravels of Malaysia, where it is associated with ilmenite, 
arsenopyrite, wolfram, monazite,' topaz, and tourmaline, but is 
readily separated by methods which are based on the tin ore having 
a much greater specific gravity than that of the other minerals 
associated with it. 

Tin also occurs in the islands of Banka and Billiton, in the Dutch 
Indies, in Siam and Burma, in Western Australia, Tasmania, 
Southern Nigeria, Bolina, Swaziland, and the Transvaal, in Africa, 
and in Cornwall, England. Near St. Austell a tin-placer 5-6 ft. 
thick occurs beneath beds of gravel, sea-sand, clay, and peat from 
40-44 ft. thick, and resting upon the solid rock. These beds also 
contain microscopic particles of gold derived from lodes of copper 
and iron-pyrites. 

Titanium-bearing Sands are alluvial deposits containing titanium 
in the form of rutile (titanium oxide, TiOg). These deposits have 
been formed by the weathering and disintegration of dyke-rocks 
rich in rutile, aided by the subsequent concentrating action of water. 
Titanium also occurs as ilmenite (titanate of iron, FeTiOg) in the 
black sands which occur in different parts of the world, on beaches, 
and on river banks. The black sands of the St. Lawrence river 
are titaniferous and have been derived from the gabbros which 
abound in the district. Many of the concentrates of tin and 
monazite sands are also rich in ilmenite. Those in Travancore 
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contain over 50 per cent of ilincnite which may be rcco 
as a by-product, in the magnetic concentration of the monazitc*. 

Tosca is a pozzuolana (p. 136) or volcanic ash found at TerHu-iiT(‘. 
in the Canary Isles. It is used chiefly in Spain as a supcvrior 
substitute for part of the sand in mortars and concretes. 

Trass is a powdery volcanic tuff or scoria consisting of con¬ 
solidated volcanic ashes. The name was first applied to a rnjxtcvrial 
occurring in the valleys of the Brohl and the Nette, two stregains 
which discharge into the Rhine. Trass was introduced into this 
country from Holland and was known as “Dutch Tarrass/’ It 
occurs in many other countries, sometimes in an earthy mass 
and sometimes as a rock. Both forms may be used, the rock 
being in some places superior to the earthy form, whilst in othc^rs 
the earthy form is the better. 

Trachyte- and leucite-tuffs are very similar in compositiori atid 
properties to trass. 

Table XXIII. gives typical analyses showing the compoHiiiori 
of trass : 

Table XXIII. —Analyses op Trass 



.Silica. 

Aluttiina. 

Pen-i.- 

(txidc. 

Lime. 

MuKueHlii. 

I‘otjlMll, 

Soda. 

Dutch trass 

4-fi 

21 

12 

.3 


5 

Trachyte tuff . 

6.3 

21 

4 

1 

1 

3 

,3 

Leucite tuff 

67 

11 

5 

8 

3 

1 

1 


WaUfi-, 


4 




The important ingredient of trass from a technical or com¬ 
mercial point of view is the free silica, possibly also somc^ free 
alumina, which combines with the lime set free when Por-tland 
cement is wetted, or with the wet lime in ordinary mortar, to form 
a cementitious material. This portion of the silica is sc^ldom 
indicated in a chemical analysis, though it is the only u,ctive 
ingredient in trass, all the other materials being of an inert natxircL 
Trent Sand is a sand obtained from the river Trent, and is 
used in the building trades and for polishing. Similar sands fpom 
the Severn and in other rivers in this country arc used for* th(^ 
same purpose and are occasionally sold as “Trent sand.” It is 
an ordinary river-deposited sand of medium grade, cxcellcuit as 
an abrasive and polishing agent, but not sufficiently pui’Ci to Ixi 
used as a source of pure silica, or for glass manufacture, etc. 

Triassic Sands comprise the Bunter and the Kcuper sands, 
which may vary in colour from whihi to brownish, and ar<^ of 
widely different texture in different localities. Tlieir occurj*(vnc(^ 
and distribution have already be(m described in ( 'haptcu* I. (S(‘(^ 
also Bunter Bands, p. 85, and Keuper Bands, p. 123.) 

Tripoli is a variety of kieselguhr or diatomaceous car*th (p. Db) 
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which is found in Tripoli and Bohemia. Ifc is more compact than 
the material in most diatomaceous beds and is somewhat laminated 
in character. It is chiefly used as an abrasive for fine polishing, 
but it is also employed as an absorbent in the manufacture of high 
explosives and to a limited extent in the manufacture of porous 
plates and filtering media. 

Tuft or Tufa consists of volcanic ash which has been con¬ 
solidated by pressure into a rock of varying hardness. It is found 
in the vicinity of most extinct and active volcanoes, and is some¬ 
times ground to powder and used in the preparation of hydraulic 
mortars, including pozzuolana and trass mortars or cements. In 
many ways it resembles trass (p. 165), but contains less active 
material (soluble silica). 

Peperino is a dark-brown earthy granular tuff found near Rome 
and containing crystals of augite, mica, leucite, magnetite, and 
fragments of crystalline limestone, basalt, and leucite-lava. Pala- 
gonite-tuff is a bedded aggregate of dust and fragments of basaltic 
lava containing angular pieces and minute granules of pale yellow, 
green, red, or brown altered basalt glass called palagordte. It is 
found in Icelandic and Silician volcanoes, at Eifel, Nassau, 
Auvergne, Scania, Faroe Isles, Canary Isles, New Zealand, etc., 
and also in the Carboniferous rocks of Central Scotland. Pelitic 
tuff is a volcanic ash composed of minute particles of volcanic 
detritus, basalt, and microlites. It is obtained mainly in deep-sea 
dredgings ; the quantity available is far too small to be of serious 
commercial value. (See also Pozzuolana, p. 136.) 

Tungsten-bearing Sands are alluvial deposits containing tungsten, 
as wolframite (tungstate of iron and manganese (FeMnW 04 ), 
such as the sands and gravels of Southern Hunan, Southern 
Kwangsi, and Kwantung in China, from which deposits most of 
the Chinese tungsten ore is obtained. Wolframite also occurs in 
alluvial deposits in the hill slopes in Burma and in the Malay States. 

Scheelite (calcium tungstate, CaW 04 ) occurs in deposits formed 
by the surface weathering of limestone with intrusive granites in 
the Eanta Valley, Malay States, from which locality it can be 
readily obtained. 

In Arizona, wolframite and scheelite, together with hubnerite 
(tungstate of manganese (MnW 04 ) with iron), occur in the 
Dragoon Mountains. These deposits are very rich and yield a 
concentrate containing 70 per cent of tungstic oxide. 

In England, wolframite occurs in association with cassiterite in 
the alluvial deposits of Bodmin Moor, which have been derived from 
the disintegration of the pegmatite veins which traverse the granite 
in this district. 

Vitriftable Sands are those in which some of the constituents 
melt at a relatively low temperature and produce a dense, impervi¬ 
ous, or even glassy mass. The constituents which produce vitrifica¬ 
tion in sands of this kind are principally lime, magnesia, and alkalies, 
all of which combine with the silica and form fusible silicates, which 
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melt to a glassy mass. If these constituents are in excess they are 
injurious, as they produce too fusible a mass. 

Vitrifiable sands vary with respect to the range of vitrification 
according to the number and nature of the fluxes present. Thus 
lime shortens the vitrification range of the sand, and the time taken 
in producing a thin liquid glass after the lime silicate commences 
to melt is very small. Magnesia, on the other hand, tends to 
increase the range of vitrification. When several fluxes are present 
simultaneously, they usually effect a more active and rapid vitrifica¬ 
tion than when only one flux is present. 

Where a vitrifiable sand is required, but is not available, a more 
refractory sand may be rendered vitrifiable by the addition of 
suitable fluxes, such as soda, lime, or even felspar, in the requisite 
projDortions, so as to produce a sand which becomes fluid at the 
desired temperature. This is the basis of the manufacture of glass. 

Volcanic Sands are usually very siliceous and consist of angular 
grains, as they have been subjected to much abrasion or weathering. 
They contain particles of all sizes up to that of a pea, together 
with large quantities of microlites and crystals of minerals, 
particles of volcanic glass, and minutely cellular fragments and 
elliptical hour-glass ”) particles. The finest dust is, in volcanic 
sands, ultra-microscopic. 

The following analyses, due to Silvestre, are typical of the 
composition of volcanic ash and sand : 




AkIi. 

Siiiid. 

Silica .... 


. 50-00 

49-80 

Alumina 


. 19-08 

18-20 

Ferrous oxide . 


. 12-16 

12-42 

Manganous oxide 


0-40 

0-45 

Lime .... 


9-98 

11-00 

Magnesia . 


4-12 

4-00 

Soda .... 


3-72 

3-60 

Potash 


0-60 

0-49 

Water 

Phosphoric acid 
Titanium oxide I 


0-36 

0-29 

Vanadium oxide j 

Ferric oxide j 


traces 

traces 


Wad is an earthy form of manganese dioxide, fornu^d in low- 
lying districts by the decomposition of manganese-bearing minerals. 
It is dull black and amorphous, and often contains coVjalt oxide, 
one variety known as Asbolane or earthy cobalt containing up to 
32 per cent. Another variety of wad, lampadita, contains 1 8 p(u.* 
cent of coj)per oxide. Wad contains a large proportion of man¬ 
ganese dioxide and is used for making chlorine and for umhcvr paints, 
whilst asbolane is used as a source of cobalt. 

Warp is a mixture of sand, silt, and clay, usually of fiuviatik^ 
estuarine, or marine origin, such as occurs in the Humber distiiet, 
where it is a light chocolate-coloured material of a soft, silky 
nature, having been produced by the disintegration of th(^ Boiildcu- 
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Clay and washed up by the sea and tides into the estuary ot the 
Humber. It diflers from the fluviatile deposits of the rivers 
flowing into the Humber, which are richer in sand and silt but 
poorer in mica. Much of the land west of the present mouth of 
the river Humber consists largely of warp. This material is of 
small commercial value ; it has been used as a brick earth, though 
not well suited to this purpose and very difficult to manipulate. 

Wealden Sands occur in that portion of the Cretaceous System 
which is of fluviatile origin beneath the Weald clay. They arc 
dealt with under the heading Hastings Sands (p. 121). 

White Sands consist chiefly of quartz, felspar, and other colour¬ 
less minerals. Heavy detrital minerals are generally absent or 
present in very small proportions. The fact that a sand is white 
does not necessarily mean that it is pure quartz, as it may contain 
large proportions of felspar, mica, and similar minerals. Sands 
composed of pure quartz are, however, white and are very valuable 
for glass-making and other purposes where a pure sand is needed. 
The pocket sands of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Wales are white, 
but contain a considerable proportion of mica and other im¬ 
purities. White sands may also be produced by the bleaching 
action of carbonaceous matter, which reduces the iron compounds 
to the ferrous state and causes them to be removed in solution. 
White sands which develop a pinkish tinge on heating have usually 
been bleached in this way, but still contain some iron compounds 
in the ferrous state, which is oxidised on heating and produces the 
colour. The term White sand is sometimes applied to ground silica 
rock. 

Wolfram deposits contain tungsten ore in particles of various 
sizes scattered through a matrix of granite and quartz. (See Tung- 
sten Sands, p. 166.) 

Woolwich and Reading Sands arc described in Chapter I. (p. 67). 
They are chiefly employed for building purposes, but some arc used 
in the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and red earthenware. 

Yellow Sands generally owe their colour to the presence of 
hydrous iron oxide {limonite). In some volcanic districts where 
sulphur is very abundant this may give a characteristic yellow 
powder which might be mistaken for sand. 

Zirconium-bearing Sands occur as river and beach deposits in 
Travancore (India), Brazil, and Ceylon, the zirconium being in the 
form of zircon (zirconium silicate) formed from the decomposition 
of pegmatite rock and syenites. 

In Travancore the non-magnetic residues of the monazite sands 
consist almost entirely of zircon. (See Monazite Sands, p. 128.) 


CHAPTER IV 

MINERAL AND OTHER CONSTITUENTS OF SAND 

At the commencement of this volume it was stated that a sand 
might be defined as any loose detrital granular material occurring 
in accumulations of various kinds as a result of atmospheric, 
aqueous, chemical, volcanic, or organic action, the particles being 
of any size between 0-01 mm. and 2 mm. diameter. Thus a sand 
may contain any mineral which could possibly occur in Nature as 
the result of some natural action. Consequently, almost all 
minerals which are capable of resisting the action of weather may 
be found in one or other variety of sand. As sands are produced 
by the disintegration of various igneous, sedimentary, or other 
rocks, their mineral constituents will be the same as those of the 
rocks from which they have been formed, with the exception of any 
minerals which may be removed in solution on or after the dis¬ 
integration of the parent rock, and with the addition of any other 
minerals which may have been brought into the sand, as by trans¬ 
portation from some other locality. 

Minerals other than silica (which is the chief constituent of most 
sands) may occur in four distinct conditions according to the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they have been produced: 

(1) Crystalline minerals as: (a) more or less regularly defined 
crystals, though these are rather infrequent except where sands 
have not been subjected to much abrasion or transportation. The 
crystals may be separate or associated in twos (twins) or threes 
(trins), according to the nature of the mineral, whilst in other 
cases a crystal may be built up of simple “ microliths.” {b) 
Amorphous particles or aggregations of particles having an internal 
crystalline structure. This type of grain is most common, as the 
exterior of the crystals has often been largely removed by attrition 
and corrosion due to prolonged exposure to weathering and other 
influences, whilst the grains in the original rock, before dis¬ 
integration into sand, may not have possessed perfect crystalline 
form. Thus in granites and similar rocks the crystallisation of 
the various minerals has been largely impeded by surrounding 
grains, so that irregularly-shaped crystals are the result. When 
such a rock is disintegrated the loose grains produced will be 
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similarly irregular in shape, whilst at the same time possessing the 
internal crystalline character of the particular mineral of which 
they are composed. Where a sand has been produced by the 
disintegration of a rock which contains perfect crystals of quartz 
and other minerals, a large proportion of these crystals will occur 
in the sand, though their shape will be modified by the mechanical 
abrasion to which they have been subjected by the action of the 
water, ice, or air during transportation from one locality to another. 

The fact that a mineral is crystalline in character, even though 
it may possess quite irregular external outlines, may be readily 
detected by examining it under a microscope with polarised light. 
With the exception of minerals of the cubic system, which are 
invisible in the dark field produced by crossed nicol prisms, all 
crystals and fragments of crystals are just as visible in polarised 
light as in ordinary light, whilst non-crystalline (isotropic) sub¬ 
stances are invisible, or almost invisible, under such conditions. 

A third form (c) in which crystals occur in sands is as crystal¬ 
lites ” or “ microliths,” which are incipient forms of crystallisation. 
Crystallites occur particularly in sands of volcanic origin. They 
consist of inorganic particles possessing a more or less definite 
shape, but generally without the geometrical characters of true 
crystals. They may appear like drops or globulites of an isotropic 
character, or they may be elliptical or have sharp corners. Others, 
termed microliths, are rod- or needle-shaped and are often in 
variously-shaped groups. Augite, hornblende, apatite, and fel¬ 
spars may occur in rudimentary forms of this kind. They are 
usually colourless, but may be black and opaque on account of a 
ferruginous coating. 

Hair-like forms (trichites) sometimes occur, whilst various 
granular and fibrous grains of indefinite shape and character are 
also known. 

In some cases minerals having the external form of another 
mineral which they have replaced in the rock from which the sand 
has been produced may occur. These are termed 'pseudomor'plis. 
Quartz frequently replaces other minerals in rocks such as calcite, 
aragonite, siderite, gypsum, rock-salt, haematite, etc., and so may 
be found in sands having a different crystalline form to that which 
is usually associated with it, the silica having been brought into 
the rock in solution and replacing some other mineral whose 
crystalline form it has assumed. 

(2) Glassy or Vitreous Minerals.—Sands sometimes contain com¬ 
minuted or granular particles of ‘‘ glass,” particularly those of 
volcanic origin. This ‘‘ glass ” may include crystals or crystallites, 
or both, and may consist of several minerals fused into one homo¬ 
geneous substance. This may be variously coloured, but is 
generally black or dark green when particles of it are examined. 
Very thin sections are either nearly colourless or pale brown. 
Such “ glass ” may be recognised by being isotropic to polarised 
light; that is to say, that at no position of the polariser is the light 
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passing ttrongh the grains visible. The various inclusions which 
may be present are rendered readily visible by polarised light. 

(3) Colloidal Minerals.—Substances may be present in sands 
in the form of a jelly-like or horn-like material which may be 
either in its natural state or hardened into a stony mass. Chalcedony 
is a typical example of this form. In some cases these materials 
may be converted into the colloidal sol form, in which case they 
will remain in suspension in water for an indefinitely long period. 
Most sands contain only a very small percentage of colloidal matter, 
but this is often of great technical and industrial importance. 
In agriculture, for example, the thin film of colloidal matter sur¬ 
rounding the inert grains is the storehouse of almost all the nutriment 
on which the plants depend for their existence. The enormous 
technical importance of the apparently trifling proportions of 
colloidal matter in sands has not as yet been sufficiently realised. 

(4) Amorphous Minerals.—Various substances may be present 
in sands as grains having no regular structure or shape, but occurring 
in irregular or indefinite forms such as granules, stains, or films. 

Some of the minerals found in sands, and especially quartz, 
are very frequently found to contain inclusions of various kinds. 
The principal inclusions are : (a) cavities filled by air or gas ; 
(b) cavities partially or completely filled with a liquid ; (c) globules 
of glass ; (d) crystals; and (e) filaments or indefinitely-shaped 

particles. 

Cavities which are either empty or filled with gas (usually 
nitrogen) are very common in some minerals ; they are usually 
of a spherical or elliptical shape and are generally very small, more 
than a million sometimes occurring in one cubic inch of material. 

Cavities containing a liquid and having a curved, oval, or 
spherical shape are quite common and appear under a microscope 
to have sharply-defined black borders. In some cases they have 
a definite geometrical form. When such cavities occur in particles 
of quartz they are generally hexagonal in shape. They vary in 
size from microscopic dimensions to cavities readily visible with. 
the naked eye, the latter being fairly common in large quartz 
crystals. These cavities usually contain water, but potassium 
or sodium chloride may be present as well as potassium, sodium, 
and calcium sulphates. Carbon dioxide may also be present in 
solution. Such cavities are seldom completely filled ivith liquid ; 
they usually contain also a small bubble of air or gas. 

Fluid inclusions may occur disseminated through a crystal in an 
irregular manner, or they may be arranged definitely along inter¬ 
secting planes, as in quartz, felspars, topaz, beryl, and other minerals. 

Cavities containing a pale greenish or brownish glass with 
several immobile bubbles often occur in crystals. They are usually 
aggregated in the centre of the crystal or are arranged in zones, 
as in felspar, quartz, leucite, and other minerals. 

Crystals of various kinds often occur embedded in crystals 
of quartz, felspar, and other minerals ; they are generally arranged 
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in the centre of the crystal or in zones. Quartz crystals frequently 
enclose grains of such minerals as rutile, haematite, limonite, 
pyrites, chlorite, etc., molten quartz having solidified around these 
minerals in a cooling mass, or having crystallised around them 
from an aqueous solution. The enclosed crystals may he either 
perfect or only partially formed. The minerals which most usually 
contain inclusions of this kind are leucite, garnet, augite, horn¬ 
blende, calcite, fluorite, etc. A mineral enclosing other grains 
is usually termed a perimorph, whilst the enclosed grains are termed 
endomorphs. 

Filaments or streaks often occur in crystals. Thus mottled 
patches occur in orthoclase as a result of its partial decomposition 
with the formation of kaolin. Decomposed magnetite enclosed 
in minerals sometimes produces brownish patches or discolorations. 
Tufts and vermicules of some green ferruginous silicates also occur. 

Essential and Accessory Minerals.—The minerals in sand may 
be divided into essential and accessory ones, and also into original 
and secondary minerals. Essential minerals are the most important 
constituents and those which, if absent, would greatly alter the 
character of the sand. Thus quartz is the commonest essential 
mineral in sands, as it is usually the most important constituent, 
and if removed would altogether alter the nature of the sand. 
The essential constituents of any sand are always present in the 
rock from which the sand is derived. 

Accessory minerals may usually, though not always, be regarded 
as undesirable impurities. They generally occur in small propor¬ 
tions disseminated through the sand, and are chiefly derived from 
the impurities or accessory minerals in the original rock, though 
other accessory minerals may be introduced during the transporta¬ 
tion of the sand from one locality to another, or by the deposition 
of detritus from one locality amongst the particles of sand derived 
from another, or by the percolation of waters containing minerals 
in solution, which minerals eventually crystallise out amongst the 
grains of sand. The absence of such accessory substances would 
not, in most cases, adversely affect the nature of the sand and would 
usually, though not always, be an advantage. 

As most sands have been subjected to weathering, the accessory 
minerals in them are invariably those which have the greatest 
resistance to such influences; any readily decomposable accessory 
minerals in the original rock would soon be decomposed and removed, 
so that only the most resistant minerals would remain in the sand. 

Primary grains are, of course, those which have been derived 
from the disintegration of the original rock from which the sand 
was formed. Secondary minerals, on the other hand, are those 
which have been introduced into the sand some time after the 
disintegration of the original rock. Such additions may be due 
to transportation, the superposition of other minerals, or the per¬ 
colation of water through the bed. Calcareous, ferruginous, and 
carbonaceous matters are probably the commonest secondary 
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minerals, though many other substances may occur. In some cases 
a mineral may be both a primary and a secondary constituent. 
Thus grains of quartz may occur in the original sand, whilst 
secondary quartz may be introduced by percolating waters, some¬ 
times partly consolidating the loose sand into a. sandstone or sand- 
rock, and sometimes crystallising around the original grains. 

Secondary minerals may also be produced by the alteration • 
of some of the original constituents of the sand with the formation 
of new minerals. Thus the mineral ilmenite may be partially 
changed into leucoxene. Ferric oxide (haematite) or magnetic 
iron oxide (magnetite) may be partially converted into ferrous 
oxide or limonite ; many other similar changes may occur, the 
resultant products being secondary minerals. 


SILICA 

Silica is the commonest constituent of the earth’s crust. 
According to F. W. Clarke it occurs to the extent of about 60 per 
cent of the total weight of the rocks forming the crust to a depth 
of about ten miles. It is an essential constituent of many igneous 
rocks, especially the acid plutonic rocks such as granite. It is an 
important constituent of many metamorphic rocks such as gneiss, 
schists, etc., and forms a very large proportion of the bulk of 
sedimentary rocks. In addition to this, it is one of the most 
resistant materials, and in its crystalline form, as quartz, is able 
to persist through weathering actions extending over an almost 
indefinite period of time, the only action which takes place being 
the rounding of the corners due to mechanical abrasion. Con¬ 
sequently, silica in various forms is the Commonest constituent 
of sands, many deposits consisting almost wholly of silica. 

The silica present in sands includes that which occurs as free 
quartz, or free silica in some other form, and also that which is 
combined with other substances forming silicates and alumino¬ 
silicates, such as felspars, mica, clays, etc. 

Free Silica occurs in various forms in Nature, some being 
amorphous, whilst others are truly crystalline. Table XXIV. 
shows the various forms in wLich silica may exist in the free state: 

Table XXIV.— Forms of Silica 


State. 

Mineral Form. 


Amorphous . 

Amorphous silica . 

1 Precipitated silica. 

\ Silica glass. 


f Quartz 

a-quartz, quartz. 

Crystalline 

-1 Tridymite 

a-tridymite, -tridymite. 


(Cristobalite 

a-cristobalite, -cristobalite. 

Cellular 

Cellular silica . 

Diatomaceous earth, etc. 
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Those forms which are designated by the Greek letter a are 
stable at ordinary temperatures and are most likely to occur in 
Nature, but where a rock has been suddenly cooled, the form 
designated by the Greek letter which is stable at higher tempera¬ 
tures, may not have had sufficient time to revert to the form stable 
at low temperatures, so that it may occur in Nature as well as the 
more stable a. forms. 

The nature of the various allotropic forms of silica is not 
thoroughly understood, though various theories have been put 
forward to explain them. The theory of W. and D. Asch suggests 
that the various forms of silica contain a difierent number of 
atoms of silica to each molecule, with the result that forms having 
different specific gravities are produced. As the specific gravities 
of tridymite and cristobalite are less than that of quartz, the two 
former, according to this theory, contain a smaller number of atoms 
in their molecules. Whilst it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the molecular weight of any solid substance, it does seem certain 
that all forms of solid silica must contain many more molecules 
than are represented by the formula SiOg, this being a minimum 
formula. If it were correct, silica, as analogous to carbon dioxide, 
would be a gas instead of an almost infusible solid. Some investiga¬ 
tions of Martin on organo-silica compounds appear to show con¬ 
clusively that the ordinary laboratory form of precipitated silica 
must be represented by at least six times the usual formula, and 
Martin’s experiments confirm the views of W. and D. Asch as to 
the hexagonal or ring arrangement as representing a minimum 
formula for this form of silica, which in this respect is analogous 
to Kekule’s famous benzene ring theory of the constitution of 
certain carbon compounds. An investigation of the X-ray spectra 
of the various forms of silica would be of great value in this con¬ 
nection, though their interpretation is exceedingly difficult. 

The various forms of silica may very conveniently be re¬ 
garded as suggested by W. Ostwald as having different degrees 
of dispersion, ranging from the crystalline form, such as quartz, 
through chalcedony, hyalite, geyserite, and soft opal to a colloidal 
silica gel, the proportion of water in the material varying pro¬ 
gressively with the degree of dispersion. 

Amorphous Silica occurs in sands in various forms, the chief of 
which are fiint, opal, and geyserite, the last-mentioned usually 
occurring alone and not as’ irregularly-disseminated particles in 
other sands. 

Flint is a form of precipitated amorphous silica produced by the 
deposition of silica around some nucleus, such as a minute shell-fish, 
sponge, or other organism, or around some inorganic substance. 
By prolonged deposition, irregular nodules of a grey or black 
colour are produced, the size varying considerably. A large pro¬ 
portion of flints could not be classed as sand at all, but the smaller 
fragments which occur in some sands may be included. They do 
not usually consist of perfectly pure silica, but contain about 
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5 per cent of impurities, chiejfly organic matter and chalk, the 
carbonaceous matter present being the cause of their dark colour. 
Flints are extremely hard and break with a conchoidal fracture. 
According to Roscoe and Schorlemmer, flint is an intimate mixture 
of amorphous silica and quartz or tridymite. 

Particles of flint are comparatively rare in sands, though there 
is a bed at the base of the Thanet sand containing a large pro¬ 
portion of angular chips, showing a minutely granular structure 
under crossed nicols, and giving a dark colour to the sand ; in some 
places, particles of altered black flint occur. Flint is more fre¬ 
quently found in recent sands than in those of considerable age. 

Chert, or hornstone, is an impure variety of flint formed by the 
deposition of sponge spicules. It is truly amorphous, but in some 
cases it appears almost as if it were crystalline. In colour the 
grains are grey, brown, or black, and they have a flat rather than a 
conchoidal fracture. Chert is common in sands of all ages and is 
a frequent constituent of the Carboniferous rocks ; it also occurs 
in the Leighton Buzzard and Huttons Ambo sands. 

Chalc^ony is an opaque variety of amorphous silica and is 
somewhat fibrous. This also, according to Roscoe and Schorlemmer, 
is an intimate mixture of amorphous silica and quartz or tridymite. 
Like flint it is generally formed around a nucleus of some foreign 
matter. It is very hard (7 according to Mohs’ scale), has a specific 
gravity of 2 *55-2-58 and a refractive index of about 1-54, which is 
rather lower than the refractive index of quartz ; the birefringence 
of chalcedony is also somewhat lower. In colour it varies from 
white to bluish-white or brown. It contains combined water, 
which is evolved when it is heated to 100^-200'^ C., the evolution of 
steam often causing the fracture of the material. On further 
heating to about 600° C. it changes into quartz and finally into the 
lower specific gravity forms of crystalline sihca (cristobalite and 
tridymite). There are many varieties of chalcedony, though most 
of them do not occur in sufficiently small grains to be classed as 
sands. The chief varieties are carnelimi, prase, agate, and onyx. 

Opal is a variety of hydrated silica similar to chalcedony and 
contains 5-10 per cent of water. It is considerably softer than 
quartz, its hardness being only 1*9-2*3 on Mohs’ scale ; its specific 
gravity is only 2*2 and its refractive index 1*45. It is optically 
isotropic. Opal is produced by the deposition of silica from 
solution in water or by the hydration of anhydrous silica. 

Siliceous Sinter or Geyserite is a loose, porous form of amorphous 
silica, produced by precipitation or evaporation from its solution 
in water. Large deposits of this material occur around hot springs 
in Iceland, Yellowstone Park, U.S.A., etc. 

Other forms of hydrated and amorphous silica which rarely 
occur in sand deposits include hydrophane, hyalite, menilite, float 
stone, etc. 

Silica glass is an amorphous form of silica which is seldom or 
never found in sand deposits. The only known natural form of 
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this substance is Leckatelierite. As an artificially prepared material 
it is well known commercially as quartz glass or fused quartz. 

Colloidal Silica is amorphous silica and includes several varieties 
previously mentioned, such as flint, chalcedony, etc. Colloidal 
silica may contain any proportion of water up to more than 90 per 
cent, those forms which contain the least water being harder and 
denser, whilst those containing more water, such as siliceous sinter, 
may be quite soft. On heating any form of colloidal silica, water is 
lost, the presence of salts rendering the loss more rapid. The 
dehydrated silica cannot be rehydrated again except with great 
difficulty, and if it has^ been heated to redness its complete re¬ 
hydration is almost impossible, on account of the hardness of the 
material. Colloidal silica, as found in Nature, is chiefly in the gel 
form, as the more dispersed sol form can only exist in the presence 
of relatively large quantities of water and is only recognised with 
difficulty. 

Silica, when sufficiently finely divided, so that its particles are 
ultra-microscopic in size, assumes in the presence of water an 
electro-negative charge on each particle, and if there are no interfer¬ 
ing conditions, the minute particles of silica will persist in a rapid 
motion which is only limited by the walls of the vessel in which the 
material is contained. As a particle of silica in this active state 
approaches another similarly charged, the two particles will mutually 
repel each other, so that their motion is perpetual so long as other 
conditions remain constant. The motion of the particles may readily 
be observed by means of an ultra-microscopic examination. 

Silica in this colloidal sol form is exceedingly sensitive, and if 
any electro-positively charged particles are added, e.g. water which 
has fallen a considerable distance through the air in the form of 
rain, or various solutions of electrolytes, the particles of silica will 
coalesce and form a gelatinous precipitate ; this is the gel form of 
silica. If the gel is allowed to dry, or if it is heated, a horny form 
of silica is produced resembling flint, but if the temperature is still 
further increased, a white material is formed which is the ordinary 
“ calcined silica ’’ of the laboratory. Silica in the form of a 
colloidal gel is an important constituent of many rocks ; in some it 
produces veins or intrusions ; in others it is of considerable import¬ 
ance as a binding agent, and many consolidated sands are bonded 
by this substance. 

Non-crystalline silica is more readily affected by weather than 
the crystalline varieties and is, consequently, more easily removed 
in solution, so that large masses of the amorphous varieties of silica 
are of infrequent occurrence, though they do occur. 

Crystalline Silica occurs in sands chiefly as quartz, but also as 
tridymite and cristohalite, though the two latter occur only rarely. 

Quartz is a crystalline variety of silica occurring in hexagonal 
or rhomboidal forms, the development of which depends on the 
situation in which they have been formed and the mode of forma¬ 
tion. In" sands, perfect crystals seldom occur, as in most cases the 
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crystals have been impeded in their formation by the juxtaposition 
of other crystals, so that quartz is generally found as irregular frag¬ 
ments having an internal crystalline structure, which may readily 
be seen by examining them in polarised light. There is also an 
absence of surfaces showing cleavage. When seen by reflected 
light, the grains are usually pitted and covered with small grooves. 
The fragments of quartz are seldom quite pure and are generally 
made cloudy or even opaque by numerous enclosures (p. 171). 

Quartz has a vitreous lustre, a conchoidal fracture, and a hard¬ 
ness of 7 according to Mohs’ scale. Its specific gravity is about 
2-65, its index of refraction 1*553, and its birefringence only 0*009. 

Other forms of quartz may also sometimes occur in sands. 
The chief of these are amethyst, rose quartz, milky quartz, smoky 
quartz, and aventurine. 

Quartz forms the main constituent of most sands, especially 
those derived from granite, gneiss, mica-schist, or sandstone, which 
consist almost entirely of quartz associated with a small amount of 
mica, felspar, magnetite, rutile, zircon, garnet, and tourmaline. 

Tridymite was first discovered by G. von Rath in trachyte and 
other volcanic rocks, in which it occurs in hexagonal plates forming 
trins. Schuster and von Lasaulx have shown that tridymite 
crystals are pseudo-hexagons, being formed by three separate 
orthorhombic portions giving rise to the appearance of trins. 
Tridymite occurs almost wholly in sands derived from the dis¬ 
integration of volcanic rocks such as trachytes and andesites. A 
fibrous form of tridymite containing 7 per cent of water is known as 
Lussatite. It has a specific gravity of 2*28 and a refractive index 
of 1 *477. 

Cristobalite was also discovered by G. von Rath in the same 
rocks in which tridymite was found, and has also been observed, 
according to A. F. Rogers, in minute spherical aggregates in spheru- 
litic obsidian. It is a rare mineral, and is always associated with 
tridymite, being seldom found in sands. It belongs to the quad¬ 
ratic system, though trins are common and cause the crystals to 
appear pseudo-cubic. It has a specific gravity of 2*32 and a 
refractive index of 1 *484. 

The identification of the various crystalline forms of silica is 
difficult and requires the use of a special form of microscope and 
considerable manipulative skill. Cristobalite and tridymite are 
distinguished from each other and from quartz by means of their 
crystalline structure, refractive indices, and specific gravities, though 
the latter is only applicable to a limited extent. Quartz is found 
in irregular grains, whilst tridymite forms needle-shaped prisms. 
The test may not apply in sands which have been much transported, 
as the grains may be altered in shape by attrition. When examined 
by polarised light, quartz may be discriminated from tridymite 
and cristobalite on account of its higher birefringence. Tridymite 
and cristobalite cannot, however, be separated in this way, as the 
difference between them is too slight. 
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It is also possible to distinguish quartz from tridymite and 
cristobalite by immersing the powder in a liquid of specific gravity 
2-40 (a mixture of bromoform and benzine being suitable), when 
the quartz will sink to the bottom whilst the other minerals remain 
suspended in the liquid. 

The most satisfactory manner of discriminating between the 
three forms of crystalline silica is by their refractive indices. In 
the method, suggested by A. B. Dick and largely used by the author, 
a little of the material to be examined is immersed in an oil having 
a refractive index about the same as the sample, and the glass slip 
containing it is placed on the stage of a microscope and is illuminated 
by the use of a dark-ground illuminator, a yellow monochromatic 
light being used. Fringes will then be seen round the fragments of 
the sample, and if the liquid and the sample have the same refrac¬ 
tive index, the fringes will have a deep ultramarine tint, whilst if 
the liquid has a higher refractive index the fringes will be paler 
and brighter or even white. If, however, the liquid has a lower 
refractive index than the sample, red or orange fringes are produced, 
these also becoming paler and brighter. Mercury-potassium iodide 
solution is very satisfactory for use in this test. For a yellow 
sodium light this solution should have a refractive index of 1-477, 
which is the refractive index of tridymite, so that cristobalite, 
which has a refractive index of 1 -484, can readily be distinguished 
in this liquid, the test being so delicate that, if the solution is 
properly prepared, error is practically impossible. 

Cellular Silica occurs in sands in the form of Meselguhr, tripoli, 
and randanite (see pp. 96 and 165) and also as sponge spicules. In 
most cases such cellular silica occurs as large beds, this form being 
the predominating constituent. It seldom occurs as a minor 
constituent of sand beds, though at Chipstead traces of siliceous 
sponges do occur. 

Although silica is the principal constituent of most sands, all 
other minerals cannot be regarded as impurities, as, in some cases, 
they have a very beneficial action on the sand and may even be the 
principal constituent, silica being then regarded as an impurity. 

The constituents of sands, apart from free silica, may be 
classified as follows: 

(a) Silicates. 

(b) Alumino-silicates. 

(c) Iron compounds. 

(d) Calcium compounds. 

(e) Barium compounds. 

(/) Aluminium compounds. 

(g) Strontium compounds. 

(h) Tantalum compounds. 

(C Titanium compounds. 

{j) Thorium compounds. 

(Jc) Tungsten compounds. 


(Z) Chromium compounds. 

(m) Tin compounds. 

(n) Zirconium compounds. 

(o) Manganese compounds. 
{p) Phosphorus compounds 

(q) Metallic elements. 

(r) Non-metallic elements. 
( 5 ) Rock fragments. 

(t) Shells. 

(u) Carbonaceous matter. 
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The commonest silicates occurring in sands belong to the groups 
named pyroxenes and amphibolcs. The principal p?/roa;erie5 arc 
as follows: 

Enstatite is a magnesium silicate occurring in stout prismatic 
crystals belonging to the orthorhombic system, cither colourless 
or of a grey, green, brown, or yellow colour, and having a hardness 
of 5-5 and a specific gravity of 3T-3-3. It is derived from inter¬ 
mediate and basic igneous rocks such as andesites, dolerites, and 
peridotites. Owing to its being soft and readily decomposable it 
is only found in more recent deposits, such as shore sands. 

Hypersthene is a silicate of iron and magnesium occairring in 
prismatic (orthorhombic) crystals of a brownish - green, greyish, 
greenish-black, brown, and sometimes nearly blade colour. It lias 
a hardness of 5-6 and a specific gravity of 3*5. It is deprived fi*om 
basic igneous rocks such as diorites, and occurs also in pyroxeme 
granulites, etc. Hypersthene is a very common constituemt of 
sands, especially those dci*ived directly froin igneous rock's. 

Augite is a silicate of calcium, magnesium, iron, and aluminium 
occurring in monoclinic crystals of a l)lack or gnomish-black colour, 
with a hardness of 5-() and a syxo'Jfic gi-avity i)ctwc(m 3*2 and 3-5. 
It is derived from basic?, igneous rocks, including andesites, basalts, 
diorites, gabbro, etc. Augite is also a common c.onstitucmt of 
sands, e.«^pecially those derived directly by the denudation of 
igneous rocks. Other pyi-oxenes which may o(?cur in sands include 
hronzite, diopside, diallage, aegerine, and wollasLoniU, 

The following arc the principal amjyhiholes likely to occur 
in sands: 

Hornblende consists of a silicate of calcium, magnesium, and 
iron, though silicates of aluminium, sodium, and potassium may 
be present. It forms black or greenish monoclinic crystals having 
a hardness of 5-6 and a specific gravity of 3'0-3-47. It is dcirived 
chiefly from acid and intermediate rocks su(?h as granit(?s, syenites, 
diorites, etc., and occurs largely in gneisses and s(?hists, sorTiotimos 
forming the bulk of the rock. Hornblende is common in roetks 
produced by the disint(?gration of igneous rocks. If presemt in 
sufficient quantities, it may give the sand a dark colour whicdi is 
accentuated when it is heated. 

Horn})lendc acts as a flux in th(? same way as other sodium and 
potassium compounds, and rc?(iuces the refractoriness of the? sand 
in which it occurs. 

Glaucophane is a sili(?ate of sodium, aluminium, iron, and 
magnesium, of a bluish (?oIour, having a hardm^ss of 6-6-5 and a 
specific gravity of 3-0-3-1. It is deprived chidly from schists, wh(?r(^ 
it occurs as a product of ryudamorphism. (.daucophanc? o(?c.urs in 
some shore sands, as at 11(? dv (h'oix, Brittany, a-ud in other 
localities. 
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Other amphiboles, which are less frequently found, include 
antJiophyllite, tremolite, and actinolite. 

Amphiboles do not occur to any great extent in the older sands, 
where they are usually altered to chlorite and other secondary 
products. They are, however, abundant in the Drift of Suffolk 
and in the Bunter beds of the Midlands. They also occur to some 
extent in the Bagshot beds, the Reading beds, the Thanet sand, 
the Wealden beds, and the Bunter beds of Ireland. 

Amongst the other silicates which may occur in sands are the 
following: 

Olivine forms a group of minerals consisting of a silicate of 
magnesium and iron of variable composition forming green, 
brownish, or blackish prismatic crystals (orthorhombic), having 
a hardness of 6-7 and a specific gravity of 3•0-4-2. It is principally 
derived from basic igneous rocks in which it is sometimes the 
predominating constituent. It is, however, readily decomposed, 
and so does not occur widely in sand deposits, because, in those 
which have been subjected to much transportation or weathering, 
the more easily decomposable minerals have been removed. 
Olivine sometimes occurs in recent sands, such as those composing 
the dunes of Holland, where they have been noted by Retgers. 
It is also found in desert sands, such as the Sahara, where it has 
not been exposed to the same decomposing agencies as marine 
sands and others formed by aqueous action. On the coast of 
Oahu in the Hawaiian Islands, a sand occurs consisting almost 
entirely of olivine and magnetite. It has been produced by the 
destruction of a basaltic lava, resulting in rounded angular grains 
of the above-mentioned minerals, the smaller grains being more 
angular than the larger ones. 

Serpentine is a hydrated magnesium silicate which occurs as 
green, yellow, red, brown, or almost black monoclinic crystals, 
frequently spotted and veined with various colours. It is very 
soft, having a hardness of only 3-4 and a specific gravity of 2-5-2-6. 
It is derived from the weathering of olivine, p 3 n:oxene, and amphibole 
rocks. It is easily decomposed and does not occur to any great 
extent in sands. It sometimes occurs as a result of the decomposi¬ 
tion of olivine. 

Glauconite is an amorphous, granular, or earthy material con¬ 
sisting of a hydrated alumino-silicate of magnesium, and calcium. 
It varies in colour from yellowish-green to greyish-brown or 
blackish-green. It is very soft and has a hardness of only about 2 
and a specific gravity of 2-2-24. 

Glauconite is of very variable composition. It contains 
45-48 per cent of silica, 3-10 per cent of alumina, 0-22 per cent of 
ferric oxide, 3-22 per cent of ferrous oxide, 0-6 per cent of magnesia, 
0-2-5 per cent of lime, 4-5-9 per cent of potash, and 5-5-14-7 per 
cent of water. 

Glauconite grains are very frequently found in internal casts 
of foraminiferae or other marine organisms, the mineral having 
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segregated in the interior of these shells and so taJeen their shape. 
It is also found coating these organisms. 

Glauconite is almost entirely confined to marine (lc‘.posits, in 
which it appears to be formed, according to Murray and PhiJif)pi, 
by the action of marine bacteria. It is very common in shallow 
water sediments, though it also occurs abundantly in modc^ratcfly 
deep water. It is in all probability derived from thc^. dccom]>osition 
of potash felspars and potash micas. Though it occurs to a limited 
extent in many formations from the Cambrian bc^ds upwards, it 
is most abundant in the Greensand beds and in the gi’ec^n muds 
of Agulhas Bank, South Africa. It is most abundant in the Upper 
and Lower Greensands of England, and in the north-east of Ireland 
it occurs in sandy beds as recent as the Lower and Middle (Jhalk. 
It is generally associated with phosphatic nodules. It also occnii’s 
to some extent in the Bagshot sands, Blackheath beds, Beading 
beds, Thanet sand, Wealden beds, and the Inferior Oolite. 

Glauconite acts as a dux on account of the ])otassium it contains 
and reduces the refractoriness of the sand. I^\)r- this T’eason, sands 
containing glauconite cannot be used for refracitoiy purposes, but 
the potash they contain may be sufficicuit to remhu* th(u)i valual)l(5 
as fertilisers. The iron content of glauconite causes it to j)r(^v(mt 
the sands in whicdi it occurs from l)eing us(id for siudi f)iirpos(^s 
as glass-making. 

Various anhydrous aluminium silicat(^s are found in sands, thc^ 
following being the chief : 

Andalusite (AUOjj . SiOg) oc.curs as grey or reddish OT’thorhombic 
crystals, having a hardness of about 7*5 and a s]')ecilic gravity of 
3-1-3-3. It is chiefly derived from metamorphic clay I'ocks, * but 
may be also derived from some granites. 

Andalusite is not a very stable mineral and is rxiadily d(icom])osod, 
so that it does not occur to any great extent in the older sands. 
In Tertiary and Kecent beds it is of more fre^quent occurrcmce. 
Perfect crystals of andalusite have been found, acc-ording to Davies, 
in the Bagshot sands of Brentwood, the Woolwich and Reading 
beds of Plumstcad and Northwood, thci 'I^hanet sand at (h*ayf()r*d, 
the Folkestone bods of Dunton Green, Lirnpsfield, and Reigat(^, 
and the Wealden ironsands of ShotovcT Hill. It also occurs in 
the shore sands of Ihittany. 

When heated, andalusite is conv<5rt(i(l first into kyanitc^ and thevn 
into sillimanite, the last reaction occurring, according to Vcirnadsky, 
at 1380'^ C, 

Kyanite has the same chemical comf)osition as andalusite;, but 
forms triclinic (crystals of a l)Iuish-gr(;y, g?*(‘(m, and sometim(;s 
blackish colour, with a liardn(;ss from 4-7 and a sp(;(;ifi(; gravity 
from 3*6-3-7. It is derived ])rincipally from gndss, schists, and 
other metamorphic; rocks, 

Kyanite is a veuy stable; rniru^ral and is not ?'(;adily d(;c.()?nf)os(;d, 
so that it is a v(;ry common (;onstitu(mt of sands of (yr(;tac*,(;oiis 
and more reccuit ag(‘s. 
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Sillimanite is also an aluminium silicate occurring as brown, 
grey, or green orthorhombic crystals, with a hardness of 6-7 and 
a specific, gravity of 3-23. It is derived from felspathic gneisses, 
schists, etc. 

Sillimanite is of somewhat rare occurrence and is not found 
to any great extent in British sands. 

Topaz is a somewhat rare aluminium silicate containing fluorine, 
which occurs as white, yellow, grey, blue, or pink grains belonging 
to the orthorhombic system. It has a hardness of 8 and a specific 
gravity of 3-56. It is derived from many igneous rocks, including 
granites, rhyolites, etc., and is found chiefly in gem sands, especially 
in Brazil. 

Staurolite is a silicate of iron and aluminium, occurring as 
reddish, brownish, or blackish orthorhombic crystals, having a 
hardness of 7-7*5 and a specific gravity of 3-7. It is derived from 
schists and gneisses, in which it occurs as a product of metamorphism. 
It is a very stable mineral and is a common constituent of sands 
of all ages, but is especially common in the Blackheath beds, the 
Thanet sand, the Lower Greensand, the Upper • Estuarine sands, 
the Inferior Oolite, the Keuper Waterstones, and the Buntcr })eds. 

Alxjmino-Silicates 

There are many varieties of alumino-silicates which may occur 
as constituents of sands, the principal being the clays and allied 
minerals, including felspars and micas. 

Clays are hydrous alumino-silicates which occur to a varying 
extent in association with sands. The number of different clays 
which may occur is very large and a detailed classification of them 
is practically impossible. It is generally agreed that the chief 
constituent is a hydrogen alumino-silicate corresponding to 
H 4 Al 2 Si 209 , and composed of about 46 per cent of silica, 39 per 
cent of alumina, and 14 per cent water, for which the name ‘‘ clay 
substance ” as originally proposed by Seger is convenient. Recent 
researches have indicated that a number of different alumino¬ 
silicates may form different kinds of clay, but for the purposes 
of the present volume they need not be differentiated. (Jlay 
substance never occurs in a perfectly pure state in association 
with sand, but contains various impurities, such as alkalies in the 
form of mica, felspar, etc., and iron compounds, the proportion 
of which varies considerably. Some clays may be almost pure 
white, whilst others may be a deep red on account of the proportion 
of iron compounds present. Carbonaceous matter may also occur 
and give the clay a dark colour. 

The nature and properties of clays are subjects far too extensive 
to be dealt with in detail in the present volume, and readers requiring 
further information should refer to the author’s book on British 
Clays, Shales, and Sands (Griffin). 

The proportion of clay in a sand depends on the mode of 
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formation. Where a rock has been disintegrated ^ into clay and 
sand, as in the case of china clay rock, and has not been transported, 
almost the whole of the clay remains in the sand. Where sands 
have been removed from place to place by wind, water, etc., the 
clay is generally separated from the sand (at least to a large extent) 
on account of its finer grains and greater suspensibility in water. 
River sands are usually fairly free from clay ; estuarine, lacustrine, 
and marine sands may contain large proportions of clay. 

The effect of clay upon sand is noticeable in various ways : 

1 . On account of its binding power, sands containing clay are 
more or less coherent. The extent to which they are bound 
together depends on the proportion of clay present. This pro¬ 
perty is valuable for foundry-work, etc., where sands require to 
be coherent to form a mould, but for building purposes, glass¬ 
making, etc., where a loose incoherent sand is required, clay is not 
desiraWe. 

2 . Clays introduce alumina into the sand ; this may or may 
not be desirable. Thus, for making some kinds of glass, alumina 
is valuable, as it increases the strength of the glass. In other 
glasses, particularly optical glass, it is undesirable (see Vol. II., 
Chapter XII.). In making carborundum, alumina is undesirable 
(see Vol. II., Chapter X.). Thus, the desirability or otherwise of 
clay depends on the purpose for which the sand is to be used. 

3. Clay tends to introduce impurities such as alkalies, iron 
compounds, etc., into the sand. This may not be important for 
some purposes, but in others, such as for glass-making, chemical 
manufacture, etc., it is very detrimental and clayey sands must be 
avoided. 

4 . On account of the smallness of the grains of clay, these tend 
to fill up the interstices between the larger grains of sand, so 
producing a less porous mass. This is not harmful in many cases, 
but where a porous or permeable sand is required, or where an 
excess of fine particles is undesirable, as in concrete sands, glass 
sands, filtration sands, etc., the presence of clay is deleterious. 

The effect of clay in sands used for special purposes is dealt 
with in greater detail in Vol. II. 

Several minerals similar to clay may occur in sands, though 
usually they are present only in minute quantities. Among these : 

Halloysite (AlgOg . 2 Si 02 . SHoO) consists of soft bluish-wdiite, 
green, or grey crystals of amorphous material having a specific 
gravity of 1*9-2-1. 

Collyrite (AlgOg . SiOg . 9 H 2 O) consists of a dirty white powdery 
material. 

Allophane (AL^Og . Si 02 . SH^O) is a blue or bluish-green 
mineral and is harder than coll 3 u-ite. 

Nacrite consists of white flaky rhombic crystals. 

Lithomarge consists of minute white or cream-coloured rhombic 
plates of variable composition. 

Pyrophyllite (AlgOg . 4 Si 02 . TtHgO) consists of rhombic crystals. 
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Montmorillonite (AI 2 O 3 , 4 Si 02 . II 2 O) is soft and of a pinkish 
colour. 

Kaolin or China Clay is a hydrated aluminium silicate or 
alumino-silicate (AlgOg . 2 Si 02 . 2 H 2 O) which may occur as white, 
grey, or yellowish monoclinic crystals of kaoliniie, having a hardness 
of 2*0-2*5 and a specific gravity of 2-6, or as an apparently^ amor¬ 
phous material, having the same chemical composition, but devoid 
of crystalline structure. It is produced by the weathering of 
granite (p. 16), and occurs in sands in varying proportions according 
to the amount of transportation to which they have been subjected. 

Felspar is a term applied to a group of alumino-silicates con¬ 
taining one or more basic oxides, the various members being usually 
designated by the principal base present, such as potash felspar. 
The principal felspars are: 

Orthoclase, which is a potash felspar occurring as white, grey, 
or pinkish monoclinic crystals, having a hardness of 6 and a specific 
gravity of 2-57. It is derived chiefly from acid igneous rocks, 
such as granites, syenites, etc. 

Microcline is a potash felspar occurring as greyish, greenish, 
or pinkish triclinic crystals, with a hardness of 6-6-5 and a specific 
gravity of 2-55. Like orthoclase, it is derived from acid igneous 
rocks, particularly granites. 

Albite-aTiorthite felspars form a series grading from a pure 
sodium felspar (albite) to a pure calcium felspar (anorthite) with 
various intermediate mixtures, designated under the general term 
plagioclase felspar. They are usually white, grey, or greenish 
triclinic crystals, with sometimes a pinkish tinge, having a hardness 
from 5-6-5 and a specific gravity of 2-6-2-75. They are derived 
from all types of igneous rocks, the calcium felspars being commoner 
in basic rocks, whilst the sodium felspars are usually found in acid 
rocks. 

Felspar is a common constituent of sands, but is frequently 
corroded or clouded, as it is attacked to some extent by carbonated 
water, which results in the loss of some of the alkali and the forming 
of other alumino-silicates and free quartz. Fresh felspar is more 
common in deposits of terrestrial origin, such as wind-blown sands, 
in which the grains of felspar are often quite transparent. 

The gradual disappearance of felspar in sands is well shown by 
the following figures, due to Dr. Mackie, of the percentages of 
felspar in the sands of the river Findhorn (Scotland) from its 
source to the sea: 

At Dulsie Bridge.42 per cent 

At Logie Bridges . . .31 ,, 

Between Forres and the sea . . .21 ,, 

A high percentage of felspar indicates that the sand has under- 

Sir W. H. Bragg has found, from an examination of its X-ray spectrum, 
that china clay is crystalliiie though the crystals are too small to be observed 
under the microscope. 
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gone little transportation by rivers and has been subject to very 
little action by water. 

Table XXV., due to Mackie, shows the percentage of felspar in 
sands derived from different sources. 

Table XXV. —Felspar iisr Sa^stds 


Source of Sanl. 

Fresh Felspar. 

Altered Felspar. 

Boulder clay . . • . 

Boulder clay. 

East Egyptian desert. 

Nile delta. 

River Spey. 

Lower Old Red Sandstone (Caledonian) . 
Upper Old Red Sandstone (Caledonian) . 

Per cent. 

86 

83 

72 

high 

19 

20-30 

30-40 

Per cent. 

14 

17 

28 

low 

81 

70-80 

60-70 


The felspars are among the most fusible compounds of silica ; 
this is due to their containing a large proportion of calcium, sodium, 
or potassium in combination with the alumina and silica. In the 
results of a chemical analysis, the sodium and potassium compounds 
are often expressed as alkalies, a term which is undesirable as 
it gives no indication of the respective proportions in which the 
sodium and potassium may occur. 

On account of their fusibility, the action of felspars in sands 
is to reduce the refractoriness of the sand as a whole. Potash 
felspar fuses at a temperature of 1200° C., and the molten material 
flows rapidly through the interstices of the sand, so that as soon 
as a sufficient quantity of fused matter is produced the sand loses 
its resistance to heat. The action of potash, however, is in this 
respect slow compared with that of lime in similar compounds. 

The effect of orthoclase felspar on quartz when mixtures of 
both are heated is shown in Table XXVI., due to R. Rieke. 

Table XXVI.— Fusibility of Orthoclase-quartz Mixtures 


Orthoclase. 

Quartz. 

Fusing Point. 



“ C. 

100 


1220 

40 

60 

1265 

33 

67 

1285 

25 

75 

1292 

, 14 

86 

1317 


For refractory purposes, a sand containing grains of felspar 
is less objectionable than one containing flakes of mica, as the former 
are less rapid in their action, there being less surface to the grains 
in proportion to their bulk. 
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MICA IN SANDS 


Mica is a term wliicli includes a number of minerals consisting 
principally of silicates of aluminium, potassium, and hydrogen, 
together with iron, magnesium, sodium, and lithium. Micas 
crystallise in the monoclinic system and may be divided into two 
classes : the muscovite micas and the biotite micas. 

Muscovite consists of white, yellow, green, brown, or blackish 
flakes having a hardness of 2-2*5 and a specific gravity of 2*85. 
It is derived principally from acid igneous rocks, especially granites. 
Muscovite may be observed in sands as white glistening flakes 
or frost-like particles, very small proportions of mica being readily 
recognisable in this way. This variety of mica is usually abundant 
in sands formed by aqueous action, though very curiously it is 
absent in desert sands, probably because the thin light flakes are 
easily carried away by wdnd and, consequently, are removed from 
the main deposit. In water, however, this separation does not 
take place to the same extent, so that the mica in water is not 
removed from the other minerals, but tends to accumulate in layers, 
as, in comparatively still water, the particles of quartz and mica 
are deposited at different rates owing to the fact that the mica 
grains, being thin and flat, are more buoyant than the more granular 
quartz grains. 

Lepidolite resembles muscovite, but contains lithium and 
fluorine ; it forms white, grey, lilac, or rose-red crystals, with a 
hardness of 2*5-4 and a specific gravity of 2*8-2*9. It is derived 
largely from metamorphic rocks, such as pegmatites. 

Sericite is very similar to muscovite and is sometimes regarded 
as an aggregated form of muscovite, though it is also thought 
to be alteration-product of felspar. It is especially common in 
Carboniferous and older rocks. 

Biotite occurs as black or dark-green crystals of variable 
composition, with a hardness of 2*5-3 and a specific gravity of 
2*7-3*1. It is derived from all kinds of igneous rocks and their 
volcanic equivalents, and also occurs abundantly in metamorphic 
rocks. 

Biotite mica occurs only rarely in sands, as it decomposes on 
weathering, forming chlorite and limonite, but it is found in some 
sands which have not been seriously affected by weathering. It 
occurs to some extent in the Beading beds, Thanet sand. Upper 
Greensand (it is absent from the Lower Greensand), the Bunter 
beds of the Midlands, the Lower Permian of Yorkshire, the Coal 
Measures of Northumberland, and the Millstone Grit of Yorkshire. 

Fhlogopite is similar to biotite, but is colourless, white, brown, 
or red in colour. 

Mica in any of its forms reduces the refractoriness of sands 
in which it occurs, but its action is not usually appreciable much 
below a temperature of about 1200° C., and it is, like felspar, a 
comparatively slow flux. The effect of mica on the refractoriness 
of silica is shown in Table XXVII., due to R. Rieke. 
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Quartz. 

Mica. 

Fusing Point. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

° C. 

100 


1790 

90 

io 

1710 

80 

20 

1630 

70 

30 

+ 1530 

60 

40 

- 1530 

50 

50 

-1530 

40 

60 

-1530 

30 

70 

1530-1580 

20 

80 

1610 

10 

90 

1410 


100 

1380 


The iron content of mica is sometimes objectionable where a 
pure sand is required, as in glass-making, as the iron compounds 
on heating discolour the fused mass. Biotite mica is particularly 
objectionable in this respect, as, being dark, its effect is more 
pronounced. 

Other alumino-silicates which may occur in sands include the 
following: 

Tourmaline is a borosilicate of aluminium, which occurs generally 
as black or blue-black hexagonal crystals, with a hardness of 
7-7*5 and a specific gravity of 2*98-3*2. It is derived partly from 
acid igneous rocks and also from metamorphic rocks such as schists, 
crystalline limestones, etc. Tourmaline is a very stable mineral 
and is a frequent constituent of sands of all ages. 

Beryl is a silicate of beryllium and aluminium, occurring as 
pale green, blue, yellow, or white hexagonal crystals, with a hardness 
of 7*5-8 and a specific gravity of 2*7. It is derived from acid 
igneous rocks, metamorphic schists, and crystalline limestones. 
Beryl is found chiefly in placer deposits along with other gem 
stones and a large proportion of heavy minerals. 

Chlorite is a term used to designate a number of hydrous alumino¬ 
silicates containing iron and magnesium, which form soft greenish 
hexagonal flakes with a hardness of about 1 *5 and a specific gravity 
of 2-6-2-8. It is a metamorphic product derived from the alteration 
of biotite, hornblende, etc., and occurs largely in schists. Chlorite 
is a readily decomposable mineral and so does not occur to any great 
extent in sands, except as the result of the decomposition of other 
minerals. It has been found to some extent in the Inferior Oolite 
beds and in the Millstone Grit of Wales. 

Epidote is a term used to designate a number of alumino¬ 
silicates containing iron, calcium, and hydrogen and sometimes 
manganese, cerium, etc. They are usually greenish or brownish 

^ The plus sign indicates that the fusing point is slightly above, and the 
minus sign that it is slightly below, the figure stated- 
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ALUMINO-SILICATES IN SANDS 


in colour and form monoclinic crystals, having a hardness of 
6-7 and a specific gravity of 3*25-3*5. It is derived chiefly 
from gneiss and schists which have been formed from igneous 
rocks rich in lime. Some varieties may also be derived from 
granites. 

Epidote is not found to any great extent in sands older than 
Tertiary age. It is abundant in the Drift of Suffolk and occurs 
to some extent in the Bagshot sands, Blackheath beds, Reading 
beds, Thanet sand, the Upper Greensand, and also in the Lower 
Permian beds of Yorkshire. It has also been found in the dune 
sands of Holland by Retgers. In some sands it occurs as the result 
of the decomposition of other minerals. 

Zoisite is a variety of epidote derived from metamorphic rocks. 

Cordierite is an alumino-silicate containing iron, magnesium, 
and water, which occurs as bluish, orthorhombic crystals having 
a hardness of 7-7*5 and a specific gravity of 2*6-2*7. It is derived 
chiefly from metamorphic gneisses, schists, etc., but it may also 
be derived from some igneous rocks, including basalts and granites. 
Owing to its readily decomposable nature it is not found to any 
great extent in the older sands, but occurs more frequently in 
Tertiary and Recent sands. 

Garnet is a term used to designate a number of alumino-sificates, 
containing lime, magnesia, iron, manganese, and chromium, which 
occur in rhombohedral or trapezohedral crystals of various colours, 
including yellow, green, brown, red, and black. They have a 
hardness of 6*5-7 *5 and a specific gravity of 3 *5-4*2. The varieties 
of garnet are described on p. 111. Garnets are derived from 
various igneous rocks, including granite and syenite ; they also 
occur in metamorphic schists, gneisses and crystalline limestones, 
and dolomites. 

Garnet is a very stable mineral and is not easily decomposed, 
so that it is a common constituent of sands of all ages. It is 
particularly common in sands between the Jurassic and Pliocene 
periods. 

Iron Compounds 

No natural sands are entirely free from iron compounds, and 
even the most stringent attempts at purification do not succeed 
in completely removing all the iron present. The chief compounds 
of iron occurring in sands are the oxides, carbonates, and sulphides, 
and various complex minerals containing iron as an essential 
constituent, such as glauconite, ilmenite, etc. These compounds 
are derived from decomposed ferruginous rocks, either by direct 
admixture or by the compounds being dissolved by organic acids, 
the solution penetrating into the sand and being decomposed 
later. 

In the analysis of a sand it is customary to report the iron 
compounds as though they were all present as the red oxide 
(Fe 203 ), no distinction being made as to the forms in which the iron 
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is actually present; yet in many sands the proportion of ferric 
oxide is quite small, the iron being present in other forms. 

Iron compounds may occur in sand in three forms: 

(а) As a thin film coating the grains of other minerals ; 

(б) In minute particles disseminated fairly uniformly through 

the sand ; 

(c) As larger particles scattered irregularly amongst the grains 
of other minerals. 

Magnetite (Fe 304 ) is a black oxide of iron which occurs in cubic 
crystals, with a hardness of 5*5-6-5 and a specific gravity of 4-9-5-2. 
It is highly magnetic and can usually be removed quite easily by 
means of a magnet. Magnetite is one of the commonest heavy 
minerals in sands and is found in practically all detrital sediments. 
In some cases, it is partially oxidised to limonite. 

In some sands the magnetite has been concentrated by water 
action, forming large deposits containing but little of other, 
minerals, as, for example, the black sands of the St. Lawrence 
river, Canada (p. 122). 

Haematite (FcgOg) is a red oxide of iron occurring as steel-grey, 
iron-black, or reddish hexagonal crystals, or as amorphous grains 
.having a hardness of 5-5-6-5 and a specific gravity of 4-5-5-3. It 
is abundant in the Lower Permian beds of Yorkshire and in some 
Northampton sands, 

Limonite is a hydrated iron oxide, consisting of yellow or 
brownish amorphous grains, having a hardness of 5-5-5 and a 
specific gravity of 3-6-4-0, It is formed by the weathering of iron¬ 
bearing minerals and also by deposition from solutions of iron in 
water. Bog iron-ore and lake iron-ore are limonite beds. Brown 
iron-ores are worked in Northamptonshire, the north of Spain, 
Luxembourg, and Western Germany. 

So far as sands are concerned, limonite is chiefly of interest as 
being the form in which iron is usually present. It is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid and is volatilised by heating with salt to a bright 
red heat, but these methods are too costly to enable them to be 
applied to the elimination of limonite from most sands. Limonite 
is common in the Thanet sand, the Upper Greensand, and the 
Kellaways beds. Limonite may also occur as ochre, this material 
sometimes forming the bulk of the material, as in the Lower Green¬ 
sand of Shot over Hill, Oxford, and also as umber, which is a brownish 
ferruginous earth containing silica, iron oxide, and manganese 
oxide, the latter sometimes being the predominating constituent. 

Other iron compounds which occur only rarely in sand deposits 
include 'pyrites, marcasite, pyrrhotine, chalybite, and vimanite. 

Many other substances containing iron in varying proportions 
occur in sands, including hornblende, hypersthene, augite, glauco- 
phane, olivine, glauconite, etc. ; they have the same eflect as richer 
iron compounds, if they are present in sufficient quantities. 
Usually, however, only very small proportions are present. 
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The chief effect of iron compounds in sands is to reduce their 
refractoriness and to caxise them to be brownish in colour. The 
intensity of the colour produced by iron is not a reliable indication 
of the amount present, as much depends on the fineness of the sand 
and on the nature of the iron compounds contained therein, whilst 
the presence of other substances may partially or wholly mask the 
colour of the iron compounds. When the iron is disseminated 
uniformly through the sand either in small grains or as a film over 
the other particles, the colour is much more pronounced than whcm 
larger gr’ains are scattered irregularly through the mass. These 
latter can be separated much more readily than the smaller 
grains. 

Where iron compounds are present in the ferrous state, the 
colour of the sand may not be greatly altered, as the ferrous com¬ 
pounds are greenish rather than brown, and are not so conspicuous, 
but on heating the sand to redness in a current of air the ferrous 
compounds are oxidised to ferric comi)ounds, and produce the 
characteristic brown colour. 

Ferrous compounds and magnetite are most objectionable in 
sands, as, when heated, they combine readily with silica and any 
alumino-silicates which may be present, forming fusible compounds 
which reduce the refractoriness of the sand. 

Red ferric oxide is almost infusible if heated in an oxidising 
atmosphere, so that its presence in a refractory sand is not so 
serious as the presence of ferrous compounds and magnetite, but 
if it is heated in a reducing atmosphere, it may be reduced either 
to magnetite or ferrous oxide, and so may be ecpially as harmful 
as when these compounds are present naturally in the sand. 

Generally speaking, if iron compounds in sands are heated 
exclusively under oxidising conditions, their effect on the fusibility 
of a sand will be very slight. If, on the contrary, a reducing 
medium is present, the iron compounds will be correspondingly 
reduced and will act as powerful fluxes. 


Calcium CoMrouNDS 

Calcium compounds occur in sands in various forms, the following 
being the chief: 

Calcite is a carbonate of calcium which occurs as white, grey, 
or tinted hexagonal crystals, having a hardness of 3 and a specific 
gravity of 2-71. It may occur in crystalline form or it may form 
a tufa or calcareous sinter. 

Calcite (often with dolomite) frequently occurs in sands derived 
from the Glacial Drift. It has also been found in some dune 
sands. 

Aragonite has the same chemical composition as calcite, but 
crystallises in the orthorhombic system, forming white, grey, 
yellowdsh-green, or violet crystals, having a hardness of 3-5-4 and 
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a specific gravity of 2-94. Aragonite forms the greater proportion 
of many coral and shell sands. 

Gypsum is a hydrous calcium sulphate, occurring in colourless 
white, grey, yellowish, or reddish grains of monoclinic crystals, 
having a hardness of 1-5-2 and a specific gravity of 2-3, Anhydrite 
is an anhydrous form of g 3 rpsum occurring as white, grey, bluish, 
or reddish orthorhombic crystals. 

Fluorspar is a calcium fluoride ; it occurs in colourless, white, 
green, purple, yellow, or blue cubic crystals, with a hardness of 
4 and a specific gravity of 3-0-3*25. It is derived chiefly from 
mineral veins, in which it occurs as a gangue mineral. 

Felspars and micas, as well as other alumino-silicates, may 
also contain lime compounds, and although the proportion present 
may be less than 15-20 per cent, the effect of this proportion may 
be serious, so that these minerals should also be considered to 
some extent as lime compounds, as their principal effect on sands 
depends on the amount of this particular flux wliich they contain. 

Calcium compounds frequently occur in glacial sands as a 
result of the breaking up and powdering of limestone blocks by 
the action of ice. 

When the calcium carbonate has been brought into the sands 
by percolating water, it may form a film or coating over the quartz 
and other grains present. This may be distinguished by the fact 
that it effervesces when treated with hydrochloric acid. 

The effects of lime coznpounds on sands are very varied: 

1. If the sand is to be used in the manufacture of bricks which 
are burned in a kiln, the lime compounds may be converted into 
quicklime during the firing, and when the goods are later exposed 
to moisture, they will probably crack, or at any rate, the Ume 
will slake and may fall out (“ blow ”), leaving a cavity corre¬ 
sponding to the size of the mass of free lime. For this reason, 
the presence of lime compounds in such sands is undesirable, and 
if present at all, must be in such a fine state of division that they 
will not do any harm, should they be converted into quicklime 
and afterwards slaked. Lime compounds may be removed from 
sand by washing, unless the particles are very small. 

2. Lime compounds react with silica at very low temperatures, 
forming calcium orthosilicate or calcium metasilicate, the latter 
being generally formed in the presence of a large excels of silica. 
According to J. W. Cobb, the reactions take place below the melt¬ 
ing points of both lime and silica and may be completed at almost 
any temperature between 800° and 1400° C. Table XXVIII., 
due to K. Rieke, shows the effect of lime on the refractoriness 
of silica in the form of fine quartz sand. 

When free alumina is present in the sand, the lime and the 
alumina unite at a temperature of 850°-900° C. and more rapidly 
at 1100°-1300° C., forming a calcium aluminate. Ternary com¬ 
pounds or alumino-silicates may also be formed by the interaction 
of lime, silica, and alumina. 
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Tablio XXVIII. —Fusibility of Lime-silica Mixtures ^ 



Silica, 

Jlcfractorinoss, 


0 

" 0. 

1790 

i 

0 

1710-1730 

1 

5 

1710 

1 

4 

-1-1690 

1 

:i 

1650 

2 

5 

1530-1580 

1 

2 

1435 

5 

9 

1410 

10 

17 

1410 

5 

8 

1410-1435 

2 

8 

1435 

5 

7 

1435-1460 

10 


1460 

4 

5 

1460-1480 

5 

() 

1480 

1 

1 

1520 

10 

9 

-1-1480 

r> 

4 

1435-1460 

10 

7 

-11410 

5 

8 

- 1460 

2 

1 

1650 


Table XXIX., due to J. W. Cobb, shows the temperatures ab 
which lime acts on silica and the various compounds formed. 


Table XXIX.— Reaction Temperatukeh of Lime-stltca Mixtures 



Oouunonccmcrit 
of Ileaction. 

Coini)lotiori 
of Itoaction. 

Oroduert. 

1 part calcium car})Qnato and 

0. 

^ C. 


1 part silica .... 

800 

1400 



1 part calcium carbonate and 





10 parts silica .... 

800 

1250 


CaO . Si (>2 

1 part calcium sulphate and 





10 parts silica .... 

1000-1200 

1300 



3 parts calcium carbonate and 




1 part silica .... 

800 

1250 

2CaO .vSiOo 


The action of lime may be altered by the presence of other 
fluxes in the sand. When alkalies are present simultaneously 
with lime (as is usually the case), they reduce the temperature 
at which interaction occurs, as sodium and potassium silicates 
and alumino-silicates are formed at a lower temperature, and fuse 

^ See footnote on p. 187. 
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more readily, than the corresponding lime compounds. Moreover, 
any fused matter which may be present acts as a solvent of lime, 
silica, and alumina, and thereby facilitates their interaction. 

When iron oxide is present, calcium metaferrate (CaO . PesOg, 
melting at 1205° C.) or calcium orthoferrate (2CaO . PogOg, melting 
at 1400° C.) may be formed. According to R. B. Sosman and 
H. r. Merwin, both these substances dissociate at their melting 
points, the latter giving black crystals with a yellowish-brown 
tinge, and the former yielding long black needle-shaped crystals. 

The extent to which these reactions will occur depends chiefly 
on the relative quantities of each of the constituents present, the 
size of the particles, the temperature to which the mixture is heated, 
and the duration of the heating. 

Lime compounds are amongst the most powerful fluxes, and 
a small percentage of minerals containing lime may reduce the 
refractoriness of the sand very considerably. The effect of lime 
compounds in this way depends on the size of the grains and the 
intimacy with which they are associated with the other constituents 
of the sand. Thus, the very minute particles uniformly dissemi¬ 
nated through the sand are much more active in their action than 
larger irregularly disposed particles. 

The form in which the lime is present also affects the activity 
of the reactions. In the form of carbonate, the action is very rapid, 
as the carbonate is decomposed at a temperature of about 700° G., 
forming free lime which attacks the silica and silicates present 
very rapidly. Calcium sulphate does not dissociate below a 
temperature of 1200° C., but above this temperature its action 
is exactly like lime or calcium carbonate. In the form of felspar 
and other calcium-bearing alumino-silicates the action of the lime 
is also retarded to some extent, the refractoriness not being reduced 
so greatly as with compounds which produce free lime. 

3. Soluble calcium compounds may j)roduce a scum on any 
articles made from the sand, unless such compounds are changed 
into some insoluble form during the course of manufacture. 

Baeium Compounds 

Barium compounds occur in sands, the only one of importance 
being Barytes, which occurs as colourless or white orthorhombic 
crystals, sometimes tinged with yellow, red, brown, or blue, having 
a hardness of 2*5-3 *5 and a specific gravity of 4*5. It is derived 
chiefly from mineral veins in which it occurs as a gangue. Barium 
compounds in sands act in almost exactly the same way as calcium 
compounds, so that their action need not be described separately. 
Barium silicate melts, according to G. Stein, at 1368*5° C., and 
according to R. C. Wallace, at 1490° C. ; the latter figure probably 
relates to the disilicate. 
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Maonesium Compounds 

Magnesium compounds may occur in sands in any of the 
following forms: 

Magnesite occurs as white, grey, yellow, or brown grains, 
sometimes in hexagonal crystals, having a hardness of 3 *5-4*5 and 
a specific gravity of 2*8-3 or more. It is produced by the alteration 
of rocks rich in magnesium silicates, chiefly vein rocks. 

Dolomite is a carbonate of calcium and magnesium which occurs 
as white or tinted hexagonal crystals, having a hardness of 3-5-4 
and a specific gravity of 2*8-2-9. It occurs rarely in recent sands 
such as those in the Drift of Suffolk.. 

Spinel, see below. 

Cordierite, see p. 188. 

The effect of magnesium compounds on sands is to reduce 
their refractoriness, but, unlike lime compounds, the rate of fusion 
is comparatively slow, and the compounds formed are very viscous 
in the molten state, so that where the sand is used in the manufacture 
of articles which are afterwards burned in a kiln, the vitrification 
range is much larger and there is less danger of the goods losing 
their shape than when lime compounds are present. 

Aluminium Compounds 

The aluminium in sands chiefly occurs in the felspars, micas, 
pyroxene, amphibole, clay, and other alumino-silicates, and other 
minerals present as impurities, but a small proportion may occur 
as free alumina. The principal forms of free alumina which may 
occur are as follow: 

Corundum consists of grey, green, reddish, or yellow hexagonal 
crystals, having a hardness of 9 and a specific gravity of 3-9-4*1. 
It is derived chiefly from veins and segregations of igneous rocks. 

Bauxite, Laterite, and Diaspore are hydrous forms of alumina 
which occur very occasionally in sands. Bauxite is an amorphous, 
earthy, or granular material of dirty white or brownish colour. 
Laterite is an impure form containing much iron oxide. Diaspore 
forms white orthorhombic crystals, with a hardness of about 7 
and a specific gravity of 3*5. 

The effect of alumina on sands varies according to the state 
in which it is present and with what it occurs. Alumina reduces 
the refractoriness of sands when small proportions are present, 
but larger proportions increase the refractoriness. Table XXX., 
due to Seger, Hecht, and Simonis, shows the effect of alumina on 
the refractoriness of silica. 

Spinel is the term used to designate a group of minerals of 
varying composition, but consisting essentially of magnesium 
aluminate, though iron, manganese, and chromium may replace 
some of the magnesia. They occur as red, brown, black, or some¬ 
times green or blue cubic crystals, having a hardness of 8 and a 
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Table XXX. —Fusibility or Alumina-silica Mixtures 


Silica. 

Alumina. 

Refractoriness. 

100-0 


° 0 . 

1770 

93-5 

6*5 

1710 

91-6 

8-4 

1670 

89-9 

10-1 

-1610 

87-2 

12-8 

4-1610 

85-2 

14-5 

1630 

82-5 

17-5 

1650 

78-0 

22-0 

1670 

74-7 

25-3 

1690 

70-3 

29-7 

1710 

63-9 

36-1 

1730 

59-6 

40-4 

1750 

54-2 

45-8 

1770 

49-5 

50-5 

1790 

44-0 

5G-0 

1825 

37-1 

62-9 

1850 

28-1 

71-9 

1880 

18-0 

82-0 

1920 

7-1 

92-9 

1960 

1 

100-0 

2000 


A minus sign indicates a temperature slightly below that shown. 
A 'plus sign indicates a temperature slightly above that shown. 


specific gravity of 3-5-3 *6. They are derived chiefly from basic 
igneous rocks and from metaniorphic gneisses, serpentines, and 
crystalline limestones. 

Chrysoberyl is a beryllinm aluminate derived from granite, 
gneiss, and mica-schist, which occurs to a limited extent in sands 
as green orthorhombic crystals, having a hardness of 8*5 and a 
specific gravity of 3 *5-3*8. 


Strontium Compounds 

Strontium compounds are very rare in sands, the only one of 
any importance being Celestine, which is a sulphate of strontium 
occurring as white orthorhombic crystals, having a hardness of 
3-3*5 and a specific gravity of 3*96. 

Tantalum Compounds 

Tantalum compounds are also rare in sands, the chief one 
being Tantalite, —a niobate and tantalate of iron and manganese 
which occurs as black, grey, or brown orthorhombic crystals, 
having a hardness of 6 and a specific gravity of 5*3-7*3. 
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Tita N rUM Com poxtn i )S 

Titanium compounds occur in sands in tlu^ following forms : 

Rutile is a titanium oxides oc<curring as r(uldish-})rown, ycdlowish, 
oi* black tetragonal crystals having a hardness of and a 

specific gi'avity of 4-2. It is derivc^l chic'Ily from acid igneous 
rocks and Tnctamorjdiic rocks, tiiough it may also f)c(mr as an 
alteration ])rodu(‘-t of otlier titanium minm’als. R,utile is on(‘. of 
the commonest detrital mimu'als in sands, on ac^count of its gr(‘at 
stability. It is almost indc‘.structibl(^ and may be ])ass(^d. on from 
om^ deposit to anotluu* with practically no changes In sonu^ (tas(\s 
rutile is (^oncentrattid by wat(T a(4-ion forming large deposits (con¬ 
taining but little (juartzose mat(u*ial (p. 11)4). 

Brookite is a titanium oxichi occemrring as brown, n^ddish, or 
blackish oithorhombic crystals, with a hardmess of 5'5-() and a 
s|)C(‘ifi(c gravity of 4. It is also an altc‘rati(m pr’oducct, d(U’iv(‘d 
espcccially from dokcritecs. BrookiR^ is kess wid(‘ly distri])ut(cd than 
rutihe, but is v(cry (common in tlu‘ (\)al M(casur(cs of Diuduim and 
the Millstone Grit of Yorksliinc. 

Anatase is also a titanium oxide whi(ch oc'curs as skmdccr 
t(ctragonal pyramids of a brown, })lu(c, or bkuck colour, having a 
hardnecss of 5-5-() and a sp(ccifi(c gravity of .‘bS2-‘M)5. It is an 
alteration ])rodu(ct from otiuu* tita.nium mimcrals and is prin(cij)a-IIy 
derived from granites, dolerite, schists, (‘tc. Anatas<c, lik(c j)rookit(c, 
is also of ]norc local oc.currccnccc than rutile. It is al)undant in 
the Keuper Waterstones, and occcurs to some (cxt(mt in the Drift 
of Suffolk, the WeeakUm heeds, the Inferior Oolite of Northampton- 
shircc, the Buntcer b(eds of the Midlands, and in Irccland, th(c Low(U' 
Lkermian of Yorkshine, tlue Coal Mceasun^s of Northumlxcrland, thcc 
Millstomc (h’it of Yorkshirce and Scotland, thee (^arbonihu'ous Lim(‘- 
stone, and the pockcet sands of Derbyshire and Noi’th Wakes, 

Ilmenite is an oxieke of iron and titanium oexcurring as ])la(‘k 
h(exagonal crystals, having a hardneess of 5-0 and a spcecilic, gravity 
of 4*5-5•(). It is deeriveed from basicc ign(‘ous rocks, (‘sjaecially 
diorites, and also from the disintegration of intrusivee veeins. It 
is one of the commonest hceavy miiuu’als, and is found in pra(cti(cally 
all detrital sediments. In sonue cas(es it may be partly conv(U’t(e(l 
into leucoxene and anatase. Ilmcenitc is sorncetimes (concentrat(‘d 
into large placer deposits containing few otluer miruerals. 

Sphene or Titanite is a titanate and silicatce of cakeium whicli 
occurs as brown, green, grey, yellow, or black monoelini(e crystals, 
having a hardness of 5-5*5 and a spxecific gravity of 3*54. It is 
derived chiefly from acid igneous rocks such as granite, sycnitce, 
etc., and also from metamorphic rocks, rich in calcium. 

Leucoxene is a variety of sphene producced by the alteration 
of ilmenite and other titanium-bearing minerals. It is found in 
most sands and deposits where other titanifecrous minerals occccur, 
and is especially frec^uent in Carboniferous rocks. 

Titanium compounds act as powerful fluxes, and, if present in 
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quantities exceeding 2 per cent, they greatly reduce the refractoriness 
of the sand. The effect of titanium oxide on the refractoriness 
of silica is, as shown in Table XXXI., due to R. Rieke. 

Table XXXI. —Fusibility oe Titanium Oxide-silica Mixtures 


Silica. 

Titanium Oxile. 

Refractoriness. 

100 


°C. 

1790 

90 

io 

1730-1750 

80 

20 

1650-1670 

70 

30 

1580 

60 

40 (Eutectic) 

1530 

50 

50 

1610 

40 

60 

1670 

30 

70 

1650 

20 

80 

1650-1670 

10 

90 

1650 


100 

1610 


The effect of titanium oxide as a flux on alumina is even more 
marked than on silica, as is shown in Table XXXII., also due to 
R. Rieke. 

Table XXXII. —Fusibility of Titanium Oxide-alumina Mixtures 


Alumina. 

Titanium Oxide?. 

Refractoriness. 

100 


" c. 1 

2000 

80 

20 

1825 

70 

30 

1770 

()() 

40 

1730 

50 

50 

1730 

40 

60 

1730-1750 

30 

70 

1690 

• 20 

80 

1650 

10 

00 

1630 


100 

1610 


Thorium, Cerium, and Yttrium Compounds 

The only important thorium compound occurring in sands is 
Monazite, which is a phosphate of cerium metals and thorium 
silicate, and occurs as pale yellow or reddish-brown monoclinic 
crystals, having a hardness of 5-5 and a specific gravity of 5-0. It 
is derived from granites and pegmatites. 

Thorianite and Thorite are also sources of thorium, but they 
occur only rarely in sands. 

Xenotine is a mineral similar to monazite, consisting of phosphates 
of the cerium and yttrium groups, together with silica, thoria, 
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zirconia, etc. It contains S-1 I pea* cent of ccria (‘arths and 54-05 |)<*r 
cent of yttria (earths, and occurs as })rown to n^ddish-brovvn or 
yellow tetragonal crystals, with a hardness of 4-5 and a sfHudfic. 
gravity of 4*45-4-5(>. It is fre(|U(nitIy associat(‘d with zircon, 
esy)ecially in granitic rocks, and is abundant in th(‘ diamond sands 
of Brazil and in Scandinavia, in sinalku’ ]>ro})ortions it o<‘curs 
in other rocks, such as those of the Millstone (h*it, and in soin(‘ 
(h^trital sands. 

Tunostkn (k>MI>OlI]VI)S 

Tungstcui compounds occur in sands in varying (|uantiti(‘s. 
The following are the principal varkdhis: 

Wolframite is a tungstate of iron and mangan(‘S(‘ which occairs 
as brown or greyish-l)lack inonoeIini(^ (crystals, having a hardne^ss 
of 5-5*5 and a specific gravity of 7-l-7*h. It is d(n’iv(‘d from 
[)ncumatolytic veins. 

Scheelite is a tungstate of calcium which o(!curs randy as 
yellowish or brownish tetragonal crystals, witli a hardn(\ss of 4*5-5 
and a speicific gravity of 5-0-0*I. It is also d(*riv(‘d from pmm- 
inatolytic veins. 

Huhnerite is a tungstates of mangan(‘S(‘ wluedi oecuirs v(‘ry 
rarely in sands. 

CimOMIUM (JOMPOUNDS 

There are various compounds containing chromium as a minor 
constituent in sands, hut the oidy oru^ whic*h (contains a Iarg(‘ 
proy)ortion is Chromite, which occurs as bla(d< or brownish-black 
cubic, crystals, with a hardness of 5*5 and a sf)<*(dli(* gravity of 
4*3-4*5. It is deprived chidly from ultra-l>asic. ro(d<s, p(‘ridotit(‘s, 
<^t(!. It is v(‘ry resistant to weatheu’ing, and is ear*ri(‘d about in 
sands without any appr(*<dabh^ alt(u’ation. 

Tin Compound.s 

Tin conpKnmds occur in sands only as Cassiterite ; it is found 
usually as black or brown tiitragonal crystals, with a liardm'ss 
of 6-7 and a specific gravity of 0*4-7* 1. It is dcriv(‘d from granit(‘H 
and quartz vdns as well as other acid igneous rocks. It is found 
in the sands of Cornwall ami other tin-biuuing districts, and has 
also been found, to some extent, in the pocket-sands of Iku’hyshin^. 

Zirconium Comrounds 

Zirconium compounds occur in sands principally as Zircon (zir¬ 
conium silicate), which consists of colourless gn^rn or r(‘ddish-hr(>wn 
tetragonal crystals, having a hardness of 7*5 and a Hj)(^cifi<i gravity 
of 4*7. It is derived from many types of igneous rode, <^spe(Ially 
acid ones, and also from crystalline limestoni^s, gruvissc^H, and sdiists. 

Zircon is an extremely durable mineral, and may be rtqieatiidly 
transported from one deposit to another without any matcTial 
changes. Gonsequcmtly, it is one of the common(‘st constitiumts 
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of sands, and is found in almost every deposit." In some cases 
it is concentrated by water action forming large deposit's pr.actically 
free from other minerals. ^ 

IManganese Compounds 

Manganese oxides occasionally occur in some dark sands. 
They act as powerful fluxes and rapidly decrease the refractoriness 
of sands in which they occur. They also give the sands a brown 
colour, if present in sufficient quantity, which may be an objection 
to their presence. Manganese compounds may occur as a thin 
film over the quartz and other constituents of the sand, giving 
the whole bed a brown colour, which may be removed to some 
extent by washing. 

Phosphorus Compounds 

Phosphorus compounds occur in sands chiefly in the following 
forms: 

Apatite is a phosphate and fluoride of calcium or a phosphate 
and chloride of calcium, with a hardness of 5 and a specific gravity 
of 3TV'S*23. It forms greenish or yellowish hexagonal crystals 
which, in some cases, are various shades of blue, grey, red, and brown, 
whilst white or colourless specimens also occur. It is derived 
partly from igneous rocks and partly from rocks which have been 
altered by metamorphic action. Apatite is not of wide occurrence, 
but occurs to some extent in the Reading beds, the Thanet sand, 
the Bunter beds of the Midlands, and the Lower Permian beds 
of Yorkshire. It has also been found in some dune sands. 

Coprolite and Phosphorite are natural phosphate rocks which 
are produced by the accumulation of organic remains. Phosphates 
are common in the Greensand beds, some portions being so rich 
as to be suitable for use as fertilisers. 

Phosphorus compounds effect a serious reduction in the 
refractoriness of silica, on account of their low fusing point and 
the formation of fusible phosphates. Table XXXITI., due to 
C. Nielson, shows the softening points of various mixtures of 
calcium phosphate and silica. 


Table XXXIII. —Fusibility of Calcium-phosphate-silica Mixtures 


Forniuhi. 

Calcium 

Phosphate. 

Silica. 

Softening Point. 


100 


(!. 

1550 


90 

10 

1440 

CaaPoOg. ISiOs 

83-8 

1(5-2 

1450 

80 

20 

1480 

CaaP^Os . 2810, 

72-1 

27-9 

1500 

70 

30 

1445 

CaaPoOg. 3Si02 

63-2 

36-8 

1630 

60 

40 

1490 

CaaPoOg . ISiOa 

56-3 

43-7 

1470 
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IMlCTALLH! h^LIOMKNTS 

Mc^tallic. (‘Iciiuaits oocair in sina-Il proportions in soinc^ sands. Idio 
priiK'ipal on(‘s so found a,r<‘ as follows: 

Gold occuirs in grains of various siz(‘s associated with zir-eon, 
corunduin, topaz, garn(‘t, cde. It is ycilovv or hr-onzy in colour, 
and luis a, haiilncss of 2*5-3 and a spciiiie. ii^riivitv of 12-20. It 
is d(‘riv('d from i^old-lKiirin^ j)iiinary rocks, in wliich it occur's 
diss(‘mina.t(‘d through the mass. 

Platinum occ.ur*s as stcii-groy jra-rticlcss, which may be* ( ithci’ 
amor'phous or ciystallincy usually th(‘ formeu'. It has a har'dnc'ss 
of 4-4*5 and a spriilic gr*avity of 2I*4(). Platinum is dcrivcil from 
basic, igneous roeivs, ])(‘ridotites, cdc., though it rna-v also })(‘. dcrivcal 
from some inc'tarnorphic. and scilirncmtary rocks whicdi ha.vc b(‘(*n 
produccil oiiginaily from })a,si(*. igneous rocks. 

Palladium, Osmium, Iridium, Ruthenium, Iridosmine, and 
Rhodium arc^ also found in association witli platinum in d(‘tritial 
d(* posits. 

Non-Metallio Klkjviionts 

Non-m(‘talH(*, ekunemts do not occur* in sands, CiXC(^|)t (iu*l)on, 
which may be found in some sands, as Diamond (s(i‘, |). 0(>). 

Ro(‘K Rracjments 

B(‘sid(‘s thc^ simpler miiUTals ah’midy desciilred, small rock 
par*tici(‘s consisting of aggri'gatcvs of rninend gr‘ains may octeor in* 
sands. Such rock fnigrncmts af(‘ v(i*y common in clcsscu't sands, 
which often consist cdiiedly e)f comminuteal roc;k partiede^s. In 
rcyrions whei-e^ e-r’ystallinc^ se'hists }iave‘ he^cm elisinte^griitcil, small 
fi'agmemts of schist, cjuar-tzite*, and granulite aio often ferund in 
the^ sanels dc‘rive‘el from thc\sc‘ rocks. 


Orcjanic and other (’akhonaoeous Matter 

(’arbonacious matter eocurs in most sands. It is elcu'ive^d from 
(itheu* dei*,aycil animal or vc^gcdablc^ rnattcu*, anel may be^ incluele^l 
in the deij)e>sit as a result ejf thc^ infilti*ation of waiter containing 
c*arhonaceouH matten* in suspension, or by the sirnulfcancous elc‘posi- 
tion of carbonaceous matter during th(‘, jKTiod of formation of th(‘, 
sand, or by bituminous rocks heeoming inixcHi with tlic^ sand. 
In some c,asc‘,s the oi’igin of the ciirbonaccous mattcu* may bc^ niidily 
recognised, as when leavc's, wood, roots, etc., are pre^sent. The 
ciarhc)nacia)us matter may b(‘. disscmiinated very uniformly thr*ough 
thc^ sand or it may be coneentratcil in ccu’tain places. In some 
sands carbonaceous mattcu* forms a thin film oven* the cpiartz 
and other grains present, giving the wholes mass a dark-brown colour. 
The colour may sometimens bo a guide as to the*, amount of earbon- 
accous matter present, but this is not vc^ry rcdiablc^ as othen* colouring 
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a‘j;(‘uls jiiay influ<‘nc(‘ th(‘ tint of tlio .sand. Wn-y dar-k sands 
li()\v(‘V(‘r, ar(‘ frc(jU(‘nt.l\‘ i‘i(‘h in carlxniaccoiis niatt-cr, and vvlu^ii 
tjicy ar(‘ }i(‘at<‘d th(‘ colour may become inmdi li^diter, (lu(‘ to tJi<‘ 
burning oil’ of th(‘ carbona<*cou.s mat.t.cr. 

ddu* principal (‘fleets of carbonacc’oiis inatt.(‘r in sands ai’(‘ 

1. ddi(‘ colour in t-h<‘ raw .statt* i.s very dai’k. 

2 . It has a n*ducin.<< action upon any inm compounds wiiicb 
may be present, d’his action is \(*rv bcneticial, as the iron com¬ 
pounds ar(‘ r(‘duccd in process of fim<‘ and conv(‘rt.cd into soluf)l(‘ 
substanc(‘s whicli may be partially n-niovc'd h\- inlilf.ralinti; wa,t/(‘r. 
in this mann(‘r the iron content of the sand is graduallylovv(‘re(l 
aiid a partial pnriiieation takes place, so tliat a, .sand vvhicdi ori^pdia-Ily 
iiii^rhi very impun* and unsuitable for purpos(‘s \vh(‘r(‘ a rernudoi-’y 
sand is rcfjuired mi.Ldit, in time, be so purilied as to fa* suitable 
for such purposes. This has been (‘sp<‘eially the eas(‘ witJi t.Iut 
;^daeial sands of Lancashire, u hieb h;i\(‘ been * pa rtia lly pin-iiical by 
earbonae(‘ous matter in this ua.',, 

Maiiy of the piire.-^t -and..’ are a.oeiated with earbona,<‘(‘ous 
material, this .•I'.soeiation pr(d»abl\ beiiiL^ partl\ the eaus(‘ of t.b(‘ir' 
purity, d'lie Fontaim bleau. Lippe, and Iloln-idxx-ke sands on tfie 
Continent, and the A\k-dairv .and are all very pure sands which 
are assoeiated with <*arbonae<*ou . matter. 

Shells are a e«,nimon ('on-tituent of man\ ;.ands of ma.rim^ 
nriirin, and in some ea.e the\ form the bidk of tie* d<‘posit. fp. ir>7). 

















CHAPTER V 

PROPERTIES OF SANDS 

To attempt to describe the properties of sands is to open out a 
very wide field, as sand is not a single mineral, but a heterogeneous 
mixture of many different ones ; the innumerable combinations 
of these minerals in varying proportions produce sands of endless 
variety, so that to describe their properties fully would be a tedious 
and very difficult matter. It will be sufficient, however, for the 
purpose of this volume to describe the principal properties of a 
pure sand—that is, a quartzose sand—and to show how the presence 
of the various impurities mentioned will alter its properties, referring 
the reader to other parts of the book for further information as 
to the properties of such impure sands. 

Chemical Composition. —^The chemical composition of sands is 
very important, especially for some purposes for which sands ^ 
are used. Sometimes it may only be necessary to know the 
percentage of silica, iron oxide, alumina, and water, whilst in other 
cases a more accurate and complete determination may be necessary. 
The analysis of a sand is usually reported somewhat as follows: 


Silica 

A per cent. 

Alumina 

. B 

Iron oxide , 

. C 

Lime 

. D 

Magnesia . 

• E 

Alkalies 

• F 

Loss on ignition 

. G. „ 


100 per cent. 


In the first place it will be observed that the analysis adds up 
precisely to 100*00, a feat of skill almost impossible, even to the 
ablest analyst, and an almost certain sign that some constituent 
has been ‘‘ estimated by difference.’’ Tins is a convenient way 
of stating that the analyst has been too lazy, too busy, or too 
ill-paid to make a proper analysis, and having determined the 
silica, alumina, iron oxide, and lime, has found that a certain 
amount of material remains unaccounted for. He, therefore, 
describes this “ difference ” as “ alkalies,” and soothes his conscience 
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with th(‘ thought that so small a p-rc^ ida.uv nf any 
cannot niak(‘ any upjjna-iahh* (liHVnTico in tin* value (if the sand. 
This method of workini>; is all the mon* ii.sual l)eeaus(‘ tin* lahnm* 
attending tlu^ actual {hdia’inination of t-lie alkalies is almost. e({ual 
to that r(‘(|uir(‘d for all the other constituents put touether. 

For HouKi purf)os(‘s, such as glass ana ki^^^ an a<‘ciirate know 
l(‘dg(^ of th<‘. proportion of alkalies is unimp<»rtant, pr(»vi<led th<* 
sand is otlauavisi* pure, hid for others, such as moulding sand, 
th(*- prc^scmei^ of lime, magnesia, and alkalies, even in small (plant it ies, 
has a notal)l(‘ idTeet on tlie heat- rcsistanei* of the sand, and their 
])roportions shoukl h(‘ determin(*d uitli gn‘at exact it ud(‘. It is, 
as a niat4.(‘r of fact, less important to know the pr(»portion of silica, 
tlian of alkalies : and if so (’omplete an analysis cannot, lx* obtained, 
on account of tlie cost of the la hour involved, it is l)elt>(‘r t-o treat- 
tii(‘ saniph^ with hvdrofluorie acid until all the sihhai has been dr’ivim 
off, and to analv’S(‘ (Ik* residm*, than to make a, guess a,t< tin* pro 
portion of alkalies, as is s(» fre(pieid.Iv done. 

d’h(‘ composition of most- sands inelud<*.s Si) j)er e('nt or moi’e 
of silica, t<»gcther with some (juantity of impurities. In v<*ry pure 
sands, t)S or even !)!) per cent of silica may he pi'esent. 

d'lK* amount, of iron present in sands is oft.en of great importaiu'c, 
<\S])eeially when* a very pure sand i; refpurecl. 

Mineralogical Composition. Although tlie <*hemieal eompositiou 
of a sand is of gi'eaf valia*, it is sometimes in adtieient., and it may 
tiien !)(* nee(‘.ssary to know in what- .date tin* varioii.s (*lements 
(i(‘t(U’min(*d are jires(*nt, as ^fiiie minerals mav not- l»e liarmful in 
a. saiul, whilst- oth<*rs mav he verv unde.*,iral)le. or an element in 
some torm may lx* umlesirafih*. whilst if eomhined in anotlier f<»i'm 
it may not he .so harmful, 'rhus, .silii'a, alumina, and alkali(*s may 
he eoinhiiH’d in the torni of ff’lspars or iiuCa., fad (he felspars ina\ 
ix* liarnde.ss or less hamiful than the mii'as, d’la* metliod.s u,s«*d 
in d(‘terniining the minerahxgieal composition of .sands are (h*.-ieriix’d 
on p. 2at>. I h** minerals pn*-.erd* in N.inds h.ave aln*ady her*n 
d(‘.s{'rih(*d in ('liapter* I \\ 

The proportion <»f mineral impuntie. in ..and i vjiries aeeonling 
to their mode of <irigin. tin* r<H*k . from w hieh tlu’V havu* lx*en 
der’ived. etc. In most, eases, the propertitm of impuriti(’.s in seldom 
rnon* than 20 per cent, and it is genendlv nmeh less. Alxjut I pm" 
(*ent or less is the average proportion of heav \ minm’als. Muaigli, 
wiiere a largi* aimuiid. of fine material oei*ur.s. (he proporthai mav 
lx* hig}K*r. 

Sands whieh have Ix'cn prodiierd diri'ctlv from ii/neous rix’ks 
usually (‘oidain a higher proportion itf impurities than tho.se u)ii(*h 
are foruK*d hy tlie di-^integralion of ohier K'(lim(ud a i tin* (’<>nstant 
transportation td d*'trital mineral•» ti’ial . to s^^parati* the grain t 
aeeonling to tlu'ir .spi-citif- graviti#*-., (*te.. thus. e<ait'entrating the 
h(*avy minerals in ('ertain depij.‘.it , anfl leaving the (piari/, grains 
r(*asonahiy pure. I Iuih, in some of the hed ^ cd tJir I pper ( u'f'en iand, 
aei’firding to I>o-\vc||. the jironortion of lieav v mineral* i* onh 
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0-01 per cent or less. The Tlianet sand contcains 0*07-0*15 per cent, 
and the Woolwich and Reading beds 0*1-0*9 xoer cent of heavy 
detrital minerals. In the Inferior Oolite beds, the Folkestone 
beds, and the Bagshot sands, the proportion of heavy minerals 
is sometimes as much as 4 per cent, though usually it is about 
0*5-1 per cent. As a general rule, the coarser sands contain a 
smaller projDortion of heavy minerals than the finer sands. 

Chemical Properties.— The chemical properties of sands vary 
with their nature and constitution. It is best, in considering this 
subject, to ascertain the chemical properties of a pure quartzose 
sand and then to find how these properties are afected by any 
impurities present. 

Quartz and most forms of free silica are insoluble in all ordinary 
acids, but dissolve more or less rapidly in hydrofluoric acid in the 
cold and in phosphoric acid at 400° C. or at higher temperatures. 
Crystalline quartz is least soluble and amorphous silica the most 
soluble. The following results, due to Schwarz, show the proportions 
of crystalline and amorphous silica dissolved by hydrofluoric acid 
at 100° C. by digestion for one hour: 

Quartz.5*2 per cent. 

Gelatinous silica . . . 52*9 ,, 

Felspar, leucite, and other minerals which contain a high 
percentage of silica are also usually dissolved very quickly by 
hydrofluoric acid, but anatase, brookite, rutile, andalusite, kyanite, 
sillimanite, staurolite, topaz, tourmaline, corundum, spinel, cas- 
siterite, axinite, and zircon are only slowly attacked, whilst such 
substances as mica, hornblende, and sphene are partially decom¬ 
posed. 

The action of alkalies upon quartz and other forms of free silica 
is similar to that of hydrofluoric acid. Quartz is attacked to some 
extent by caustic soda, finely-divided material being more readily 
attacked than the coarse crystals. Non-crystalline silica is still 
more easily attacked. Colloidal and hydrated forms of silica are 
rapidly attacked and dissolved. Sodium carbonate also attacks 
quartz, but to a lesser degree. 

Caustic soda decomposes felspar quickly at a bright red heat, 
the extent of the action depending on the size of the particles 
and the nature of the felspar. Fine particles arc naturally more 
readily attacked than coarse ones, and soda felspar dissolves 
quicker than potash felspar. 

Caustic soda also attacks hornblende, augite, biotite, etc., to 
some extent, but andalusite, epidote, and muscovite are not 
appreciably affected. 

Lime does not affect silica at atmospheric temperatures, but 
at high temperatures (about 1000° C.) it begins to react upon 
amorphous silica rapidly, and though quartz and other forms of 
crystalline silica are not obviously attacked below a temperature 
of 1400° C., yet, according to J, W. Cobb, some combination does 
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ocelli* (j). liU ). DiriH* also attacks si!ic<‘ous inin<‘rals in IIh* saiiin 
maimer as silica. 

Silica and siliceous miiau’als ai*<* attu'ick<‘(l ky rarhon at all 
temperatures al)o\(* 1200 (fonuin.<j: silicon and carbon monoxide, 
and somctini(‘s silicon carbide, d’his })ro[)(‘rty is of Lnaad. valu(‘ 
in t li(‘ manufaetui'e of earborundum. d’lie pi*(‘.s(‘ne(‘ of iron <'oni 
pounds (as impur*iti<*s) favamrs thi* reduction of silica t,o .silicon. 

Many of tia* impurities in sands arc* alTect.(‘d by chemical 
rc'aecnts uhi«‘h do not- affect, cpiart/.. 'bhis pi'opert-y is of value 
in some* eases for the j airilicat ion of sand.s : thus: 

11 ifdrat'lflo/'if' arid attacks many ca,l<*ar(‘ous and t(‘rru<i;inous 
iinpui'ities in sands. su<*li as dolomite*, ma.trn<*si(.e, ealeit-e, iron oxid<*s, 
etc. ()livin(‘, ser'pentinc, chlorite, n(‘j)heline, epidot.e, h‘ueit-e, 
apatite, and other phosphates, mona/.ite, (‘te., arc^ also attacked 
to some* extent. Scune sulphi<h*s an* also di.ssoKed. Manis^a.nesi* 
oxides, if pr<*sent, are I'cnioved, and .some* silieat.(‘S ai'c* deeompos<*d, 
by proloiiLfed laaliri'j!' with tin* eone(*nt.rated acid. 

Sididinrir arid attacivs any <*lay or h\(lrated alumino silieat.es 
whi(‘{i ma\ In* pi*(‘scnt in sands, d(‘eompo.sine them into aluminium 
sulphate, .'hlicic acid. etc. d'hc action is not- always comph'tc*. 

Xifrir arid attac'ks any sulphid<*s whi<*h ma\’ be pi*(*scnt., forming 
siilpiiates. 

f'fdnrir aritl i., an active oxidisiii.ir a.c(*n(. and attacks any 
earf)onaeeous matter wliicli ma\ Im* pi'c.sent in sands. 

Sadiuta rfdaridt {rtaiufiaa .sail), wh(*n mix<*d with sand and h(*at'(‘d 
to rediK'.sv. uill I'au.HC tfie vaporisation of almost all the ii'on as 
clihu’ide. 'riie calcin<*d -and, aft<*r washimj; to rc*move tiie soda, 
is tlu’reby rendered almost fn*<* from iron compounds. 

d’he effect of various rcacentson sands, liow<‘Vcr’, is not- in most- 
cases .•^u^^i^’ient ly di.^-tinct to render* .*<epar’at ion acciu'aie, as before 
one .sub-stance i> coinpletelv dceonipo.sed <)V dissolved another 
material ma\ have been aff<*cted to .amie <*\tent. and eons(‘(pienlly 
the .separation is not sharp, each c*onst.it.uent .separated b<*in;.' 
c(»ntaminatc'd l»y <»ther sub.stance.H. 

Many of the minerals uhich occur* in sands ai’e little affected 
by acids aiici ai’e as re:ni,>t'Uit to their a<‘tion as cpiai’t*/ itself ; .some 
an* even mon* I'c.-astant (rjj. .sillimanite and its allied miner*al.s], 
so that tally eei’fain miner’als, such as tho.a* ja*e\iou:-ly mentioned, 
affect tire pr<»pei‘tie.- of .sand.s in the cold. 

When heated, on the contrary, most mineral impiu'itie.s in sands 
affect them inoi’c* or les- seriously, usually r'educinc tfic refr'aet.ta’im*; .s 
and .sometiiiie.s cau^dnjLT other difli<*ulties. This efiec*! is dealt- with 
in Ln*eater detail in tlie section <»n the r*efr’aet<a*y proper'ties of 
.sand.s (p. 22t>). 

Colour, d’he cfilour of sands varies within ext.r*emely wide 
limits, ami thoueb it i sometime^ ir-eful, a.-i a means of di.d incui.shinir 
ditfei'(*nt. kimls of .-and, vei'v little i-elianee t*an he placed uptui it. 
For in.sianee, a dark colour in a natural .sand may not nei'c.iHar’ily 
nH*aii that tin* .sand is impure, ;is tla- <*olour‘ may lx* <lue to tire 
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j>i'cscncf‘ <)1 r;i('}M>n;ii*i‘nii- in.it h-f . ulijj'h, (tfi rna v |>i», sjljjv 

r(‘a<Iiiy lx* li-.ninL' .» {lurc wfiit*- «|u;n !/.«»'«• .aiMi. (ijj 

tin* otiicr haJHl. a junr uljili* an<l tna\ '-<»iitaiii a hiria- prMpMrtion 
of colourlrss u {ii<-h in.a\ mala-it u ri*- l*»i nna' {au pna's, 

whcfoas, fi'oni il . mlour a <{.ar l. ami oiiL'lii ix- n jn* t* il in pii frn-jict* 
to a -coitMimi niH*. 

'I'fio colour of -ami- mav \.u\ cmt al»aa}»l\ jn r» ut trata. 
I'hlJS, llic top f»c(l-. (j{ a tlcpM if mas fx rMlniorjl »{f i pl\ f*\ ‘'.arhnii 
ac(‘ous matter, uliil-t l«»u cr <I< »u n the aii^l mai h*- piitr*tj\ vDiile. 
AiJothia’ cxaiHpie «»!' a elian*'** in *'<ihair »»t tie trata i. i^hme a 
l>c<{ nf .'-ami is in chr.«- a Meiatioii v ith atc*th*'? Ke«i » »»ntaioiiitf 
r<*(iiiciii^ ae'*nta. . ueh a- Iitnnie aciij. In n« h ea a a hriiuii 
saufl ma\ he partially hlearh» d u hem if. i. in mnlarf uith the 
oth(‘r hc(l. 'This mav not nen aiilv me.in a inral ehanije jn 
composition, lail >impi\ that tic- mai emiipMiind in the am! tnav 
h<‘ redneed from the [erri*' !♦» the ti fimi tat* M ifii aiifl <iepii>jtH 
^\‘hich have Ix’cn expocd t»>the vu-atljej tnr Mim turn’ h<»w various 
t.ints of yellow or l»n»wii. ’I'lii eMl(»rati»an mi »li eMhaation, i . due 
to the oxidat ion or ru, f imj <*{ t lie iron i. side \\ hjeh the and eon tains, 
d'hc <iepth to whieh the UlMtheline ha- pMjeflati d i oftr n dioun 
hy t h(‘ colour of the depodt. and the hrowin h tn^t her-ome 

lighter all increasing deptlts of the depo it where the aetaui of the 
W’ea,t iler does not oreiir to the ; afiie ext«>nl 1 he et|e» t, of weatlieriiu^ 
is jiartiiMilariv notieealde in i»ff andv itadeo wheli are fret|uentK’ 
covered with a tldn laser of Uained wlnl t the uitmior of 

the mass may he nnieh liiditer in i ojoui The lumt of vu .atherintr 
and diseohuat ion i often irierodai , and depend to a laiire extent 
on th<* poro.vit V or perimsduht s lif the d« pr» it *1 hu the juesenee 
of a elavey ; and hed mav tMp furtle i peneti.ttn*n “f wat» r, ete,, 

and .so pf'eveiit, or at anv rate |« em tie di eMhu at ion of tJie heris 

}»elow‘ it. on aeeoiint of the • lav hemr^ je. > prime-dde .and arie lino 
the pereolatiii;j water . 

Ih’-eojoratinn due }m we niif i in,/ ihhx lie ih imkou le d from 
di.seoloration riue to ehania in i omptiatii»n «»t fi«*m othi i ejiU'-e*,, 
hy the faet that tie former et»jiiini me at tie nifaet' nf a ijejMisit 
and tends to he mo t pionomiei «1 alonis ti iHo nan* a or aloiii/ 
the trails of jdant root' 1 hu , vairdion. m »<doin m ilitferenl 
strata of ."anil in the ame tn neral h* rl mas hut do noi je i e anilv. 

indicate .some apprei iahh' ddfen te » in * onpesat ion. tea |s the 

colour a reliahle «/Jiide to th*' pm its of a atid, a lie amount of 
impurity proiiueim^' the eojotn u♦ai he ipiite- anal! in piopoififa* 
to the colour it proiluee 

ddie enjoiir of sands i ^ rlue paitiv !?* ora/aine and « arhorraecoUH 
matter arid partly to tie* minerals it etailains A pure ipiari/ife 
sand, or one eoutainimr only crdoiuje'e, Hupmafe an h as frl-fiara 
Jiiii'a, eti'.. will he alino; f pure white uhd I the pre 111 * 1 ' of iron 
^ives to the -and a yeflow, jed. oi hrowm li tint w he h varies 
according*' to the nature of tie- jnai einnposind^ pre ;* fit arid the 
projiortion in whieh tin v oerm Mai/net,te wdl ;/ne hhe h auids ; 
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iton tho oOht hand, will <.h(‘ sand a i’(‘d(iis}i t.in/i:<*, 

whilst if tho iron oxid(‘ is IiydraOal (linionit,<‘j t/h(‘ colour takes 
various sha<lcs of y<‘Ilow or brown. A ^nsunsh iin;j:(‘ may b<‘ scan) 
in sands containinij: any appna'iahlc j>ro[)<>rt.ion of iron in th<‘ ferrous 
st'at(‘ or as iron silicate. (AVr brhur.) 

Otlua- im|)uriti<‘s, if j)n‘S(‘nt. in suflichmt (juani.it.y, may ^iva* 
characteristic colours to t/hc sand. '^Fbus, th(‘ (haamsands owe 
t h(‘ir colour to t he [)r(*scnce of irnam or brown ^»;la,uconit.(‘ (p. I HO). 
Brown sands may b(‘ due to t.h(‘ presence of nuin^aii<‘se. l)ark“ 
coiounal sands may also be due to the presence of iron silicates 
such as hornbl<‘nd(‘, auLdt(*, (*t,c., tit.anium mimuails sucli as nit.iha 
or to zircon or otlun* <lark-<'olourcd d(‘trit.al n\in<*rals. Olivi'-jL^nam 
or bluish irnam <‘olourini/ is usually <lu(‘ to th(‘ pr(‘scnc(‘ of ferro- 
matrn<*siari minerals ami their alt.<‘ration products, sucli as c}doj’ita‘ 
find serjjcntine. Kor further information on tlu* nat.ure of vaia'ous 
coloured sands see (’haptcr III. 

'Fhc colour of sands may ehan^<* when tlu'S* a,r(‘ heated. I'hiis, 
a dark colour’ due to <‘arf>onacc(ms uiaBcr may be dcst-roy(‘d, t-lu* 
(‘arbon Ixunu convcrtcfl into volatik* compounds or into cai'bon 
dio.xide, whilst any ferruginous iron which may be present, may 
b<‘ converted into th<‘ ferric state, thus jLfivin^»: a li<j!:ht. (‘olouix’d 
sand a rlarker shark*. Any hydrated iron oxi<k‘, or any magnetite, 
whicli inav be pi’esent may be d<*h\'dratr-d ami oxidised, formini^ 
a n*d instr’ad of a lu'own or frlack sand. 

d'lu* transparency r»f .sands rk’pends on the nature of tin* minr’rals 
pr(*sent anrl r»n tlic impui’ities which or*cur in thr*m. A j)ure rprartz- 
it<‘ saml may r’onsist alino.st whrdly of clear* iranspai’r’iit. |i:rains, 
hut thr* [aesenee of impuritir*s may r*a,u.s<‘ tile i^rains to bt'come 
oparjur* or clomk-d. 'rhr* sainr* etT<*ct. o<*mirs wit.h other minr'rals 
such as fi’lspar, (*t«*., partial der’oiiiposition in tlie hd.ter f.^ivin|jj 
cloudr’d ‘ii'uin.-. 'riius, a .sand may consist r>f transparent-, t.rans 
lucent, or oparpu* emins Hcconiin^ to thr* amount- of impuriti(‘s 
|)rcsent. 

In .somr» cas<*s, a sand may appr*ai* to (’onsist- of opacpie Lp’ains 
which an* t ranslu<'<*nt. or r*vcn t ranspan*nt, whr’U in t-hr* form of 
tiny fi’airnients. 'riius, thr* r-djLn*.s of blar’k Hint ^u’ains arr* oftr*r» 
translucr'iit. Dinas .saml is alsr» t ransparr*nf if r’Xnmimal in t liin 
scr’tioris. 

d’hr* lustre of sanrls is a nsr-ful ''uirk* to tbrar <’r)nijro.sition and t-o 
thr* pr’<‘sr*m’r' of certain minr*rais in thr*m. 'Khus, thr* silvr‘ry lu.strr* 
of inir’a tlakr’s in a .saurl is rr*a<liiy dr*t<*ctr*d, whilst^ srum* r)thr*r 
charar*tr*rist ir* lu.st rr's an* also tiotir'r*abIr*. (hrartz has a vitr(*rm.s 
Iiistrr*, w’hilst mr*tallir* grains havr* a chara,etr*rist ir* and unini.Ntrdoddr* 
up|K*Hram*r*. 'I’hr* lustn* of mimTals d<*pc*nds Iargr*ly on t-hr*ir 
surfaer* ; if the Iatt<*r is dull and <*raTr>derl tin* mim-ral will m>t havr* 
sr> brilliarit a lustrr* a.*^ when a p<*rf<*r*tly m*\v ami fre.sfi surface i.s 
exumim*d. 

Refraction* "Fhr* ar-tion r>f sands uprm light transniittr‘d t hrough 
th(‘ grains is of grr*at imprjrtancc in d<*t<‘rinining thr* nature r»f Ihr* 
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constituent grains. Many crystals and grains having a crystalline 
structure have the power of turning a ray of light passed through 
them, the relative turning (or refractive) power being expressed 
by a figure termed the refractive index, which is constant for each 
mineral ; by this means it is possible to determine the nature of 
some of the grains being examined. The refractive indices of the 
principal minerals likely to occur in sands is shown in Table XXXI V. 
The use of the refractive index in estimating the proportion of 
various minerals in sands is described in Chapter VI. 


Tablu XXXIV. —Refractive Indices 



Max. Min. 


Max. Min. 

Anatase 

2-489 

Hyporsthene 

1-705 1 1-682 

Andalusite 

1-643 1 1-632 

Kaolinite . 

1-563 

Albite 

1-534 

Kyanite 

1-729 ! 1-717 

Andesine . 

1-558 

Labradorite 

1 -555 

Anorthite . 

1-582 

Lepidolite 

1-66 

Apatite 

1-638 1-634 

Leucite 

1 -508 

Augite 

1-723 1-698 

Micr online 

1-526 1-519 

Barytes 

1-647 1-6:16 

Monazite . 

1-841 1-796 

Biotite 

1-6 1-56 

Muscovite 

1-601 1-563 

Brookite . 

2-741 2-583 

Nepheline 

1-543 

Bytownite 

2-74 

Oligoclase 

1-544 

Calcite 

1-658 1-486 

Olivine 

1-689 1 1-654 

Cassiterite 

2-093 1-997 

Opal . 

1-45 

Celestite . 

1-631 1-622 

Orthoclase 

1-525 1 1-519 

Chalcedony 

1-55 

Phlogopite 

1-60 

Chromite . 

Very high 

Pyrophyllite 

1 -57 

Cordierite . 

1-544 1 1-535 

Quartz 

1-553 1 1-544 

Corundum 

1-769 I 1-760 

Rutile 

2-903 2-616 

Cristobalite 

1-484 

Serpentine 

1-57 

Diamond . 

2-42 

Sillimanite 

1-682 1 1-660 

Diopside . 

1-7 

Sodalite 

1-48 

Dolomite . 

1-682 1-503 

Spinel 

1-72 

Enstatite . 

1-67 1-66 

Staurolito 

1-746 1 1-736 

Epidote 

1-746 1-714 

Strontianito 

1-52 

Fluorite 

1-434 

Titanite 

2-008 1-899 

Garnet 

High 

Topaz 

1-627 1-618 

Glaucophane 

1-639 1 1-621 

Tourmaline 

1-64 1-62 

Gypsum 

1-53 

Tridymite 

1-477 

Halloysite 

1-53 

Xenotime . 

1-816 1 1-721 

Haematite 

Hornblende 

3-22 1 2-94 

waL 1 -Mm 

| 4 » 

Zircon 

1-993 1 1-931 

Minerals wliich do not turn the ray of light to any appreciable extent are termed isotropic . 


Some minerals are double refracting, i.e. they turn a ray of 
white light through several different angles, so that the rays are 
termed ordinary and extraordinary, or “ fast ” and '' slow ” rays. 
The maximum difference between the two rays is termed the 
birefringence of the mineral, and this value also is of use in dis¬ 
criminating between the constituents of sand. 
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Hardness. —The hardness of a sand as a whole cannot be 
expressed by a simple figure, as it depends on the constituent 
minerals present. A knowledge of the hardness or durability of 
sands under abrasion is chiefly required where the sand is to be 
used for abrasive purposes, in which case the information desired 
is usually 

(i.) What is the hardest mineral present ? 

(ii.) In what proportion does it occur ? 

The abrasive action of a sand upon some other material will be 
equal to that of the hardest constituent, but unless the hardest 
constituent is the predominating one it may be undesirable. Thus, 
a soft abrasive containing some hard particles would be useless, 
as the soft abrasive would polish, whilst the harder particles would 
scratch. If the effect of the hard particles is desired, the softer 
particles are useless, and a sand containing a much larger proportion 
of the useful particles should be employed. The hardness of a 
sand must, therefore, be expressed partly as the hardness of the 
predominant constituent and partly as that of the hardest material 
present. By knowing these figures, and also the proportions of 
any softer minerals which may be present to a noteworthy extent, 
it is possible to determine the usefulness of a sand as an abrasive. 
Most sands consist of quartz grains which have a hardness of 7, 
according to Mohs’ scale. Felspar is slightly less hard than quartz 
and is equivalent to 6 in Mohs’ scale. The average hardness of 
most sands is 6-7. The presence of other minerals may accentuate 
or diminish the usefulness of a sand as an abrasive. Table XXXV. 
shows the hardness of the principal minerals likely to occur in 


Table XXXV. —Hardness of Minerals (based on Mohs’ scale) 


Anatase 

JbirdiH'HS. 

. 5-,0-6 

Felspar . 

Hardness. 

. 6 

Opal 

Hardness. 

6 

Andaluslte 

. 7*5 

Fluorspar 

. 4 

Orthoclase 

6 

Apatite . 

. 5 

Garnet 

. 7 

Phlogopite 

2-5 

Augite . 

. 5-5 

Glauconite 

. 2 

Plagioclase 

6 

Barytes 

. 2’5-:h5 

Glaucophane 

. 6-6-5 

Pyrites . 

6-5 

Beryl 

. 7'5 

Gypsum . 

2 

Quartz . 

7 

Biotite . 

. 2-5 

Haematite 

. 6 

Rutile . 

6-5 

Brookitc 

. 5-5-6 

Hornblende 

. 5-5 

Serpentine 

4 

Calcite . 

. 3 

Hypersthene 

5-5 

Siderito 

3-5-4-5 

Cassiterito 

. 6-5 

Ilmenite . 

. 5-5 

Sillimanite 

6-7 

Celestine 

. 3-5 

Kaolinite 

2-2-5 

Sphene . 

5-5-5 

Chalcedony 

. 7 

Kyanite . 

’. 5-7 

Spinel . 

8 

Chromite 

6 

Lepidolite 

, 2-5 

Staurolite 

7-5 

Columbite 

. 6 

Limoni te 

. 5-5 

Titanite 

5-5 

Cordierite 

. 7-5 

Magnetite 

. 5 

Topaz . 

8 

Corundum 

. 9 

Microcline 

. 6 

Tourmaline 

7-5 

Diamond 

. 10 

Monazito 

. 5-5 

Tremolite 

5-5 

Dolomite 

. 3-5 

Muscovite 

. 2-5 

Wolframite 

5-5 

Enstatito 

. 5-5 

Nepheline 

. 5-5 

Xenotime 

4-5 

Epidote 

. 6-5 

Olivine . 

. G-5 

Zircon . 

7-5 


VOL. I r 
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sands, so that their effect on any particular sand may be readily 
found by determining the proportion of each mineral impurity 
present and then referring to its hardness in the table. 

If a mineral having a desired hardness occurs in a sand to a 
sufficient extent, it may be preferable to separate it from the 
other constituents and to use it in a more concentrated state. 
For this reason garnet, corundum, diamonds, etc., are sometimes 
separated from sands in which thej?' occur. 

Further information on the hardness of sands will be found in 
Vol. II. Chapter XIII. 

Texture.—The texture of a sand is a very important property 
and one on which its value largely depends. Sands in general 
consist of a mass of small irregular grains of various sizes aggregated 
more or less closely together. The state of aggregation varies 
considerably with the situation and the various weathering actions, 
etc., to which the sand has be^en exposed. Thus, a sand may be 
loose and incoherent, the particles being quite separate, as in dry 
wind-blown sands, such as desert and dune sands. Where a quantity 
of clayey matter is present the sand may be slightly coherent, 
forming an earthy mass. Where the sand is partially cemented, 
yet still easily reduced to a powder, it may be termed 'pulverulent 
or friable according to the coherence of the particles. Where a 
sand has been more completely consolidated into a sandstone or 
sand rock it may be termed compact, flinty, shaly, or foliated, 
according to its structure. 

In some cases, the entrance of limonite and other impurities 
causes the formation of crusts or hard masses in a sand deposit; 
these may form a rusty network of '' chunks,” nodules, strips, 
or layers which may seriously interfere with the quality and winning 
of the sand. Such concretionary lumps are common in some 
calcareous sands. 

The proportion of grains of various sizes is of great importance 
in the use of sands, and a knowledge of the various grades present 
and the proportions of each is essential to the proper use of the 
material. In agriculture a knowledge of the coarseness of the 
sand grains in the soil is of great value, whilst in the filtration of 
water through sand-beds the grading of the sand has a great 
influence on the capacity of the filter—a matter of utmost import¬ 
ance. In brick-making, foundry practice, glass-making, and many 
other industries a knowledge of the grading of the sand is necessary. 

The grading of loose detrital particles may be to various 
classifications. Table XXXVI. shows three standards which have 
been adopted by different workers. 

These classifications are similar to one another and there is 
little to choose between them. In order to save confusion, however, 
it is best when expressing the results of a mechanical analysis 
of a sand to state what standard is adopted for each particular 
term, such as coarse sand,” “ fine sand,” etc. ; if this is not 
definitely stated, difficulties may arise. 
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Table XXXVI.— Classification- of Grains 


Term Applied. 

Size of Particles in mm. 

Mellor. 

Boswell. 

Seger. 

Gravel .... 

1-27-12-7 

Over 2 


Very coarse sand . 


1-2 


Coarse sand 

0-107-1-27 

0-5-1 

Over 0-33 

Medium sand . 


0-25-0-5 


Fine sand * . . . 

0-063-0-107 

0-1-0-25 

0-04-0-33 

Superfine sand 


0-05-0-1 

0-025-0-04 

Silt. 

O-Ol-b-063 

0-01-0-05 

0-01-0-025 

“ Clay ” or “ Dust ” ‘j* . 

Less than 0-01 

Less than 0-01 

Less than 0-01 


* Mellor uses tho term “ ffrit,” which imi)lies an angular material, so that “fine sand ” 
is preferable, especially as “ grit ” is a delinite geological term with another significance. 

t The term “ dust ” suggested by Mellor is preferable to Seger’s term “ clay substance ” 
or Boswell’s “ clay grade,” as the residue usually contains other substances besides clay. 


It is very convenient to have some simple means of expressing 
the coarseness or fineness of sands so that different samples can 
be compared readily. Various methods have been suggested for¬ 
doing this. An ingenious method suggested by W. Jackson 
consists in finding a “ surface factor ” for each sand which serves 
as a basis of comparison. This factor is a single number based 
on the average surface of the particles, and depends on the fact 
that the finer the particles the greater the surface of the whole 
unit mass. The average diameter of such small particles may 
be found for particles less than 0-33 mm. diameter by multiplying 
the weight of the fraction whose extreme diameters are 

mm. mm. 

0 to 0-010 by 3367 
0-010 to 0-025 „ 962 
0-025 to 0-040 „ 518 
0-040 to 0-330 „ 91 


adding all the products together and dividing by 100. 
sand contained the following sized particles, 


mm. mm. 


0 

to 

0-010 . 

4-5 

0-010 

to 

0-025 . 

. 10-3 

0-025 

to 

0-040 . 

3-0 

0-040 

to 

0-330 . 

. 82-2 




100-0 


Thus, if a 


Jackson’s surface factor ” is 1014, which is found as follows: 

4-5x3367= 15151-5 
10-3 X 962= 9908-6 

3-Ox 518= 1554-0 

82-2 X 91 = 74802-0 


101416-1 
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which, divided by 100, gives 1014. A finer sample would give a 
larger surface factor, and a coarser sample would give a smaller 
one. For larger sizes of particles the same principle may be applied, 
though it is not so accurate. Thus, the following factors may 
be used : 


Factor. 

45 

36 

23 

9 


Thus, a washed sand consisting of 


Particles, 

Per Cent. 

1 -0—2-5 mm. 

. 10 

0-5—1-0 „ 

. 82 

0-4—0-5 ,, 

8 


100 


Passing through a No. 30 sieve 
25 

>> 5 > 55 

5 , „ 5 „ 


Average 
Diameter. 
0-4 mm. 
0*5 „ 
1-0 „ 
2-5 „ 


will give 

lOx 9= 90 

82x 23 = 1886 
8x36= 288 

2264 


and would have a surface factor of only 22*6. 

In English measure, the factors are as shown in Table XXXVII. 

Table XXXVII.—SuRrACE Factors * 



Sieve. 

Diameter of Particles. 

Nature. 

Factor. 

A 

On Sieve No. 1 .... 

Above 0-5 in. 

Stones 

Nil. 

B 

Between Sieves Nos. land 10 . 

„ 0-05 -0-5 in. 

Gravel 

0-27 

C 

„ „ 10 „ 50 . 

„ 0-01 -0*05 in. 

Coarse .sand 

2-0 

D 

„ „ 50 „ 100 . 

„ 0-005 -0-01 in. 

Medium sand 

13-2 

E 

„ „ 100 „ 200 . 

„ 0-0025-0-005 in. 

Fine sand 

22-6 

F 

„ „ 200 „ washing 

„ 0-0004-0-0025 in. 

Silt 

.53-9 

G 

Washed out by a stream 0*43 in. 
per minute. 

Below 0-0004 in. 

Clay and dust 

359-0 


♦ The sieves in this table are standard sieves in which the diameter of the wires exactly 
equals that of the apertures. 


If the weight of each fraction be represented by the letters in 
the first column in the above table, the surface factor is 

0 -273 + 2 -60 + 13 •2D + 22 -fiE + 53 -OF + 359G. 

The figures in Table XXXVIII. show the surface factor of 
several well-known sands in accordance with the factors in Table 
XXXVII, 
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Table XXXVIll. —Subface Factobs of Moulding Sands 


Sand. 

A. 

B. 

' 

a 

I). 

E. 

F. 

G. 

Surfcace 

Factor. 

Medium Erith 


0-03 

1-19 

0-34 

42-74 

28-52 

27-17 

12,205 

Fine Mansfield . 



1*50 

3-92 

40-03 

31-73 

22-21 

10,657 

Coarse Mansfield 

0-01 

0-74 

3-30 

18-42 

67-17 

C-49 

3-81 

3,497 

Stourbridge 


0-22 

5-36 

18-93 

54-70 

14-04 

0-08 

4,472 


This method is generally accurate enough for most purposes, 
but Mellor has shown that the arithmetical mean of the limiting 
diameters is not the true average diameter of the fractions and that 
a truer value is 

Average diameter = 

where D is the maximum diameter and d is the minimum diameter 
in any given fraction. 

He has also suggested that the surface factor should be calculated 
from the formula 

(i/W, W, W, \ 

S VrZi ■^'4 

where S denotes the mean specific gravity of the powder, 
Wj, Wg, Wg, . . . the respective weights of the fractions, 1, 2, 3, . . . 
per unit weight of powder (commencing at the finest), and 
corresponding average diameters of the grains 
in the respective fractions. 

A method adopted by the American Foundrymen’s Association 
for expressing the relative fineness of sands consists in multiplying 
the weight of sand passing through each mesh and being retained 
by the next smaller mesh, by the number of the mesh, and dividing 
the sum of these products by 100. Thus, suppose a sand consists of 


Over 20-mcsh 


. 2-8 

20-40 


. 40-0 

40-00 


. 27-2 

00-80 


9-0 

80-100 

. 

4-8 

Less than 100-mosh . 

• 

. 15-0 



100-0 


the calculations would be as follows: 
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L»-s n 

. 20 SOO 

27-2 : to loss 

o-i; 00 ">7t) 

4-S SO HSt 

ir>.r>yIOO . I.7<i0 


-oos 

wliich, <livi(lc(I by 100, L'iv<‘s 44'<)S. I'his niotioKi is (juito sinipb*. 
!Ui(l is s;il-isfa.ct.nry For most, purposos, for, thou,irh tho ii’^un^s 
Dbtaiocd do not. a-irrcc with thos<* of otiicr incUaxls, t ht‘y aro coni" 
para-bh* ainon^ MkooscIvcs. 

M 



Afiothcr mu'UhxI of n‘pr<‘s<‘ntirii 4 the nic<*hanicai composition 
of sands, propomsl by M. Keretd is shown in Ki^. 10. M. Kcrct 
HC[)aratcH the* sand to b<^ t(‘Htcd into thns' grades as follows: 

JWH<rlptifin 

Lar^iJ ((J) pHHMinK tb^ou^h 5 inra. (0'2 in.) )u»Ich {»r Hppr<»\iiiiatcly a-incsh. 

retained by 2 ,♦ (0*070 in,) ,, ,, l5-rncHh. 

Modium (M) puMHinjj; thnaii^h 2 ,, (0*070 in.) ,, ,, Ib-nu'sh. 

ndaincxi by 0*5 ,, (0*020 in, ) ,, ,, *Mbjnc.Hl). 

Finn (F) j>aHMiiig thrnnjuh 0*5 ,, (0*020 in.) »t ♦* 'UbrucHh. 

H(‘, (tahaihitfxl tin; p(Tccnta^o of ca('h sand as a [a’o|)ortion of I 
and pIoU(‘<l the composition <d th<^ sand <m a triangtilar diagram 
as shown in Kig. 10. 

' ^ M, AnnulcH ilcff PontM ft 1800. 
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In (his (ri’iani(h‘ a s(‘ri(*s of lines is drawn parallel t<> eaeli side, 
and (‘aeh side r/iay h(‘ used in (.iirii to indicate i.fie proportion oi 
partieh's of (‘aeh ;i;rad(‘. Thus, a. sand eonijHJSed ot 

is p«‘f of coarnt' i'raiii.'« (tiinele (i) 

.‘io .. riu*<liarn aniiii i (“.nulo M) 

i 7 lira* praia^; (arado 1^’) 

w()uld he n‘{)rescnt«‘d h\‘ the point. .1 (I''iii- d’he point- is 

t-alaui to [’(‘present, a sand composed wliolly (»f ^(rade (i, so that-, 
star’tin^j; with the line FM as a has<* and proe(‘edino towards (i, th(‘ 
point. r(‘pr’es(‘ntin/j; 1-^ p(*r cent <»!’ ^'■rad(‘ << must- li(‘ sornewhen* 
I)et.we(‘n th(* line<)‘I C.andOdi {'’.and t In* lira* tt-o (1. O-o h\ Hiniiiarlv, 


<r-SAND-^ X--- SILT--~ 
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by a vertical line, such as AB, in which all the particles are 2-0 mm. 
diameter, CD would represent a sand with particles all 0*25 mm. 
diameter,* EF a silt having all the grains 0*045 mm. diameter, 
and GH a '' clay” with all the grains 0*005 mm. diameter. Such 
compositions are not found in nature, but their typical positions 
are shown. The curve TU represents a sand, from Kynance Cove, 
Cornwall, in which the grain size is very uniform, but not entirely 
so. The curve WX is a loam or a mixture of sand and clay, and 
is, consequently, much flatter, whilst the glacial clay FZ is even 
more so. A comparison of curves of sands produced in this waj^ 
readily shows their general characteristics in a very convenient 
manner. ‘ 

duller plots the mechanical analyses of sands on a graph in 



0-05 O10 0'13 0*2.0 in. 

Fig, 12.—Fuller’s grading graph. 


which the percentages of particles are marked on the abscissae and 
the sizes of the grains in inches on the ordinates. He found that 
the graph of a perfectly graded sand was in the form of a parabola 
constructed according to the formula 

PID 

10 , 000 ’ 

where D is the largest diameter of particles, d is any given 
diameter, and P is the percentage of the mixture smaller than d. 
Fig. 12 shows the graphs of three sands plotted in this manner, 
including a perfectly graded mixture. 

In most sands, the particles of heavy minerals are smaller than 
the average quartz and felspar grains, as the speed of the wind 
or water required to move a quartz grain of a certain size will not 
move a heavy mineral grain of the same size. Consequently, sands 
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and similar deposits contain a larger proportion of heavy mineral 
grains among the finer grades of sand. In the dune sand of the 
Balgownie Links, near Aberdeen, Boswell found that practically 
the whole of the heavy minerals are contained in the fine sand, 
these heavy mineral grains varying from 0*1 mm. to 0*25 mm., 
whilst the size of the quartz grains is from 0*25 mm. to 1 mm. 
According to Gilligan, almost the whole of the heavy minerals 
in the Millstone Grit will pass through a 90-mesh sieve. 

The mica grains present in sands are usually much larger than 
the average size of the heavy minerals present, on account of their 
flaky nature which enables larger fragments to be carried by wind 
or water than would be the case if the grains were more compact, 
as are those of the heavy minerals present. The mass of the mica 
grains is, however, generally less than that of the more compact 
minerals. 

Table XXXIX., due to Boswell, shows the size of the mica 
grains in various sands compared with the size of the heavy minerals 
present. 

Table XXXIX. —Sizes of Mica and Heavy Mineral Grains 



Muscovite. 

Otlicr Heavy 
Minerals. 


Mm. 

Mm. 

Bun ter Pebble Bod 

0*5 

0*25 

Yeovil Sands 

0*25 

0-06 

Lower Greensand 

0*(>0 

0*25 

Thanet Sand 

0*15 

0*04 

Claygate Beds 

0*15 

0*05 

Cray Boxstones . 

0-55 

0*20 

Lenham Beds 

0*40 

0*20 


The relative fineness of the various sands used in this country 
has not been investigated to any great extent and there is com¬ 
paratively little information available. Some of the best investiga¬ 
tions which have been carried out as yet have been made by 
P. G. H. Boswell, with a view to determining the use of sands for 
glass-making and other purposes. 

Further information as to the grading of particular sands will 
be found in later chapters. 

The shape of the grains in a sand may vary from sharp angular 
forms which have not been abraded to any great extent, to highly 
abraded and fully rounded grains. Sorby has classified sands into 
the following grades with reference to the shape of the grains 
present: 

1. Fresh angular grains derived from the breaking up of granitic 
or schistose rocks (Fig. 13) and the slightly less angular 
fragments often known as sub-angular ’’ grains (Fig. 14). 
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2. Well-worn sand in rounded grains, the original angles being 

completely lost (Fig. 15). 

3. Sand having the grains chemically corroded so as to produce 

a peculiar texture, different from that of worn grains of 
crystals. 

4. Sand with a perfect crystalline outline (Fig. 16). 




Fig. 13.—Angular grains. 


Fig. 14.—Sub-angular grains. 


Sands which have been produced by the simple disintegration 
of rocks in situ, or which have not been moved to any great extent, 
generally consist of sharp angular grains if the rock from which 




Fig. 15.—Bounded grains. 


Fig. 16.—Crystalline grains. 


they have been formed consists of such grains cemented together. 
If the rock from which they have b,een formed consists of rounded 
p^rains, the sand will likewise consist of rounded grains, but sand 
:>duced by the disintegration of igneous and metamorphic rocks 
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iisnaily consist, of sharp anjiular i/rains. (ha<-ial . and - aro u nails 
(juitc sharp and anciilai'. d’in.s is due l(» the fa<‘l that t.lc* ahia aDn 
t'O whicii t'ln'V ar*c sid)j(‘ctcd is more in tho nature of slidiri;'^ tijan 
i*oiIin<j;. so t.hat their amiular outlines ten<l to he pr<*.ner'ved. 

Sands which are subjected to continual attrition f>V' tran.-po/ta 
tion from j)Ia<a* to plae<* LU-adiially lose their arieular fornix the 
corners l)e<*omin'j: uoi'n and foranine sui» angular, or esini round 
erains. d’h<‘ <*xtent to wliicfi the eraifis are r'onnded i : a lchmI 
indication ot the exte<*nt to \\hi«'h t hc\ have been ..u}»jecte(l (o 
abrasion. 

Soni(‘times erains of sand ma\ he r<jnnd<*d to.a)ine extent and 
th(‘n e(‘ment(*<i into a soli<l stone hy the intiltration of a eementin?' 
m(‘(iiuni such u.'^ lime, iron coinjamnds, etc,, the .stone heinif alter 
wards hroken up. and the re.adtinL^ m'ains atfain ;.ul»jee{(‘d to 
a.l)rasion, tfius cansintr Inrther roundinir. lienee, the roiimli/iK' 
of th(‘ irrains ma\' <’ontinue throuLdi vai’ious ceoloeical period 
until the auLfularit v is entir*cl\- lost. ddie .sand found in iune 
pot-holes, wh<*re it has been continuallv’ abraded for a very hum 
p(*riod of time without heine able to e.scape, verw much I'ruindcd 
in this w”a\’. 

Some minerals, evam aft<*i* pr(»!<»nced abrasion, do not aiapure 
round(‘(I outlirjes. Thus, mica . plits into thin laminae or tlal.e , 
f>ut, neva*r forms rouiifled L'rain . Other umieral-; luave detinifc 
eI(*a.\'a,Lre planes and tmul to break int(j partieh'. of ,>malh'r a/e, 
but> alvv’ays retaining: an anetdar lofan, t'ale-par is a t v pn d 
example of (his. t)r<ianic sfiell remain . c*\eri after ((uiy eonlimied 
at.ti‘itinn. also retain their angular outlines. 

Sona* ace(‘ssory minei’als are * inchnled in puart/ mains 
durinc part of their jfunney, ami are proleet<Ml f>y the iinroumiine 
(piart/. and .so an* less rounded than similar yrain • uhi<'h have been 
expo.sed for the .s;im<* time to ahradine aetifUi » 

I he (leeree of rmimfine whieh sand ’/rain - undergo fl? peml ; 
on tfie following eonditi<»ns: th«. volume <»f (he narfiele ; {/u p ; 

Sjieeifie eravit v. SO : (/p the di-.tance travelled, O ; (r/| the udont v 
of movmnent, \ ; and (() its hardne.ss. Tlie amount ot loundmp 
fiy wind aetion max he f'ah ulated hv the hdiovviip'^ forimda 

\ olunie S(i I) \' 

Hardness 

and tlnit for water aetion Ia the ff»lh»\\ine ; 

\ olunie ^ (.<(; ]] (I r 

Hardm.s 

d’hft most, rapid cause of tfu* ronmlimy c»f and loaiii i is when Hiev 
ar'<‘ earri(‘d In* wind, as in the formation of de s rt and s ‘l ie 
partieles f'omposinjLT sindi sands are eont iniiallx f’oniji4r info vutfruf 
<'ontaet witfi ea<*li other, ami with cither I’oek s and are rapidh, 
rounded, forming a eharaetei'istie t\p<- termefl millet ersl ’’ and 
on acc'ouiit of the perfect roundine of the toain . 
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Some of the Bunter sands of Lancashire and Cheshire flow 
through the fingers like shot. These sands have x^i'ohably been 
formed on a Triassic desert. 

The grains of dune sands along the sea coasts are not so rounded 
as desert sands, as, although they have been accumulated by the 
action of the wind, the abrasion has not been sufficiently prolonged 
to cause very much rounding of the particles. The difference 
between the roundness of the grains of sand formed in water and in 
aeolian deposits is well shown in Table XL., by Ur. Mackie. 


Table XL. —Rounding of Grains 




Percentage of Grains. 

Angular. Sub-angular. Jlounded. 


' River sand from crystalline 
rocks. River Spey 

Nearly all 

Few 


Water ^ 

1 Beuth sand near mouth of Spey 
(Lossiemouth) 

35 

42 

23 


Garnetiferous black shore sand 
, (Macduff) .... 

48* 

23 

29 


( Dune sands (Cublin) 

20 

30 

50 

air I 

Reptiliferous sandstone, Tri- 
[ assic. 

5 

19 

70 


♦ Due to the presence of garnet. 


The relation between the amount of rounding sustained by water 
and air action may be expressed by the formula 

SGxUxV_ 
r ~ (SG- 1) xdxv 

wfiere R equals rounding by wind action, r equals rounding by 
w'ater action, SG equals specific gravity of material, U equals 
distance travelled in air, V equals velocity in air, v equals velocity 
in water, d equals distance travelled in water. 

The apparent specific gravity of a particle in air is always greater 
than that in water, and the velocity of movement is also much 
higher. The distance travelled by the grains is very difficult to 
estimate, as in air they may be carried for great distances, whilst 
in water the cumulative effect of many rollings backwards and 
forwards, or of short swirls, may exceed the effect of a great distance 
travelled b}^ wind-blown grains. The smallest grains of sand 
formed in rivers and seas are much less rounded than the larger 
ones, as the former are more buoyant and are held longer in suspen¬ 
sion, so that they are not exposed to the same amount of attrition 
as the heavier grains which remain at,the bottom. Another reason 
for the less rounding of small grains of sand, especially when they 
are in water, is that a film of water protects each grain from impact. 
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In air the size at which no further rounding takes place is far 
smaller than in water, though its actual limits are not definitely 
known. According to Holmes, the smallest rounded aeolian 
particles are between 0*03 and 0*04 mm. in diameter, whilst the 
smallest water-worn particle recorded is 0*5 mm. 

The rounding of grains of other minerals may also depend on 
the frequency with which they come into contact with grains as 
hard as, or harder than, themselves. If such occurrences are 
infrequent, the grains tend to remain angular. 

The extent of rounding of the grains varies also according to 
the nature of the material composing the grain. They may be 
angular as a result of their hardness, or because they have not been 
weathered to any great extent, or they may be of aeolian origin. 
On the other hand, they may be rounded to a greater or less extent 
as a result of water action or on account of their softness. 

The shapes and sizes of grains in a sand are very important 
for some purposes, and whilst grains of certain sizes may be very 
desirable in some industries, they may be quite unsuitable in others. 
Thus, for building purposes, a clean sharp sand with grains of many 
sizes is desirable, rounded grains being of little value, but for glass¬ 
making a uniform round-grained sand is most valuable. The 
particular characteristics of sands for special purposes are described 
in Vol. II. under the various industries for which they are used. 

Specific Gravity.—The specific gravity of a sand is the average 
weight of its particles considered separately, relative to that of an 
equal volume of water. The use of the term “ specific gravity ” 
is restricted to that of the grains themselves and does not take 
into account the air-spaces between the particles. A figure which 
relates to a mass of sand and includes the air-spaces is termed 
the ‘‘ apparent specific gravity ” or volume-weight.” 

The specific gravity of a pure quartzose sand is equal to that 
of quartz, namely 2*65, but the presence of other minerals may 
change this to a greater or less extent, according to the amount 
of impurity present and the specific gravities of the various con¬ 
stituents. Usually, the specific gravity of ordinary sands is between 
2*5 and 2*7. 

Siliceous sands containing silica in forms other than cjuartz 
may have a less specific gravity, as shown below: 


Specific Gravity. 

Quartz sand . . . 2-6,51 

Gleyserite . . . . 2-651 

Flint.2-632 

Chalcedony . . . 2-607 


Density is a term which is often used very loosely in connection 
with sand. Strictly speaking, it relates to the specific gravity of 
the particles forming the mass, but it is occasionally used to indicate 
impermeability, a sample of sand being, in this sense, said to be 
dense because air or water will not penetrate easily into it. 
Occasionally, the term density is used as distinct from specific 
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^rUiVilv (<<> t lic rcl;»1i\c of I In* u hnlr ma'*.s. and not. 

t-Iiai- of each j)ar(i«*lo considoi-rd scnaraIcly. of tin* axora^'c of all 
such })art.icl(‘s. In this s<-nsr. tlx* dcn>it\' chaniics uitli the treat- 
in<‘nt' un(I(‘r^on(‘ h\’ the sand, u}iil>-t tlx^ speeitje <j:ra\it\‘ renialns 
eonst^antu It. is far hetlei* in sm-h eases to employ the term \ oliune- 
\v(‘i^dit., as, alt.hou,irh tliis is moi*e eiimhersonu*. it indii-ates imu'e 
el(‘a.i*l\' the m(‘anini!: of t lie fiLOire, i.i , the \vei»,dit of a mass of 
a.seert-ain(‘d x'olmne, that of an eijual \oInme of water heinir taken 
as unity. TIk' volume uciidit <»f sands is usually aliout 1'!h Imt 
varii^s aceordine to the si'/.es of the parti<*les and tlie i‘xtent t<» uhi<‘h 
tih(‘ mass has })e<*n (annpresseil. 

Weight. Hie weiLdit per eulfie foot of sand varies aeeta*<iinjL' 
lo th(‘. nature of the minerals it eoniains, the size and shape (d the 
particles, and tlie pressun*, if any, to wliieh tlie mass has Im-cu 

suf)j(‘(‘t{*(l. ()n a.n avera^a*, I eiihie foot of loosrly ijea]»ed sand 

will W(‘ieh I20lh,, hut tIds lii/ure is of LU-neral rathei* than particular 
application, h'or example, the foll(»uin^ tiLUire.-. vs ere obtained 
vvitJi typi<*al sands from tlirec* <lilTerent .soun’es : 

I ti\. iiihI . . . llKlh. JMT eu. n. 

Pit .-,au<l .... lO‘J ,, 

'ritaiues .saiwt . . . lu.'t ,, 

Sand eontainimj: moisture has a smaller sseitilit jirr euhie f(»ot 
than dry sand, as <‘aeh yu'ain of .'-and coated with a thin Him of 
vvattu* has a. slielitly greater vtdume than that of the dry j^rains. 
'Tliis <ieen‘as(‘ in wtaeht is speeially noti('<‘ahle in the eas<* <if Hm* 
sand, as it has a- yu’ealer capacity for reeeivinii: filmn of water on 
ae.e.onnt' of tlie ^p’eater surfai«* area of tin* jirains ndative to titeir 
mass. As the si/.e of the LU’ain - iner(*ases, t he dilTerenee in weijilit 
is i(‘ss and le.ss mark<*d, until with partiele.s of gravel J in. (»r mon* 
in diainetta-the effect is pra<*tieall\ nil. 

Vtuy w’ct sand may wei^di more than tin* same vmlnnie of tlie 
sa-mt*. sand \vh(*n only slight 1\* ima.stem’d. a.s the exee^^ ed water 
wall oeeupy the iiitt*r.st i<*e,s lad ween the particles which would 
ot.h(‘r\vis(‘ f>(‘ filletl with air. Hiis may easily he siiown hy w«di.dun^ 
a box Hlletl witii dry .sand, ami then pouring in as much water as 
th(^ sand w'ill ah.sorl) without any appreciable increase in volume, 
and tli(‘n re-widj^hine it. On allowing .such a wet mass to drain, 
th(‘ exe(‘.ss of watt'r will run away, leaving' a moist man.H which ha.s 
a slightly l(*ss waught- per euhii' foot than the same .sand when 
dry. Hi(^ elTiad. of vvntcT in increasing the volume of a .sand and, 
(a>nH<*(jU<‘ntly, of deerea.sing its vaduineweight has been investigated 
by KulUu’, who found that thr* maximum volume is attained with 
about H peu* cent of moisture. 

Porosity. 'TIh* t(Tm ‘'porosity'* is sometimes ('onfuMsl with 
pfu’ineabilitV, f)ut- this .sliould be avoided, a,ml the term poro.sity 
eonlined to the proportion <d’ pore.«>, voids, or interstiei^s in a mass 
of sand. 'Kh(‘S(^ pores an* tlie spaces (usually tilled with air) between 
the solid particles, the poro.sity of a snml varying with tlx* si/.e and 
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shape of the particles of which it is composed. Sands with the 
greatest porosity are those composed of moderately large and 
wholly rounded grains, as sharp and angular particles interlock 
and so give less pore-space than those which have rounded outlines. 
Sands composed of particles of several different sizes will be less 
porous than those containing only one size, as the smaller particles 
occupy some of the spaces beWeen the larger ones which would 
otherwise be empty. 

The porosity of a sand will also vary according to the extent 
to which it has been compressed, and the lower portion of a heap, 
or deep bed of sand, will be less porous than the upper portion on 
account of the pressure being greater at a greater deptli. Hence, 
a sample of sand as received at a laboratory is not a reliable guide 
as to its porosity, either in the original deposit or in actual use. 
Porosity may be expressed in either of two ways : 

(a) As a percentage by weight, which is an indirect and somewhat 
misleading expression, as it really indicates the weight of water 
absorbed by one hundred units of weight of sand. Thus, a sand 
is said to have a porosity of 37-7 per cent by weight, if 100 lb. of 
the sand absorb 37*7 lb. of water. 

[h) As a percentage by volume, which is a much more rational 
expression, as it indicates the relation of the volume of the pores to 
the volume of the whole mass. Thus, a sand having a porosity of 50 
per cent by volume contains equal measures of air-spaces and sand. 

The relation of the percentage by weight to that by volume 
may be found by the following formula: 

_ 100 P, 

•^^"~(ioo-p.)s' 

where P^^, equals the porosity per cent by weight, Py equals the 
porosity per cent by volume, and S equals the specific gravity 
of the sand. 


This is further shown by the following example : 

A sand having a porosity of 50 per cent by volume contains 
50 c.c. of air, 

50 c.c. of solid sand. 

Now 50 c.c. of air would be occupied by 50 g. of water. 

50 c.c. of solid sand would be occupied by 50 x 2*65 = 132-5 g. of sand. 
But a sample of sand weighing 132-5 g. and absorbing 50 g. of water in its 
pores would have a porosity by weight of 

50 X 100—132-5 =37-7 per cent by weight. 

In other words, if Pv =50 and S =2-05, 


100 X 50 

"(100-50) 2-65' 


When estimating the porosity of a sand, as large a sample as 
possible should be used, and pripr to testing it should be rammed, 
compressed, or otherwise treated so as to bring it as nearly as 
possible to the condition in which it will be used ; otherwise serious 
discrepancies may occur. 
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Permeability is the facility with which gases and liquids pass 
through a material. The permeability of sands to liquids and 
gases is an important property where sands are used for filters, 
moulding, etc. It depends chiefly on the size and shape of the 
particles and on the amount of clayey matter present. The most 
permeable sands are those with rounded grains of uniform and 
moderately large size, and with the smallest possible percentage 
of clay. The presence of angular particles, small grains, or clay 
reduces the permeabihty roughly in proportion to the amount 
present. 

Magnetic Properties.—^The magnetic properties of sands depend 
very largely on the nature of the constituent grains. A pure 
quartzose sand is non-magnetic, as the constituent grains of quartz 
are not attracted by a magnet. Some of the impurities in sands 
are, however, magnetic to varying extents. Table XLI. shows the 
relative magnetic powers of some of the principal minerals found in 
sands. 

Table XLI.— Magnetic Properties of Minerals 


Highly Magnetic. 

Moderately 

Magnetic. 

Feebly 

Magnetic. 

Almost ITon-magnetic. 

Magnetite. 

Titanoferrite. 

Ilmenite. 

Pyrrhotite. 

Haematite. 

Hypersthene. 

Augite. 

Garnet. 

Siderite. 

Olivine. 

Hornblende. 

Chromite. 

Chlorite. 

Staurolite. 

Epidote. 

Limonite. 

Actinolite. 

Kyanite. 

Zircon. Barytes. 

Corimdum. Most iron-free 
Galena. minerals. 

Fluorite. 

Pyrite. 

Cassiterite. 

Rutile. 


Electrical Conductivity.—The conductivity of sands for electricity 
varies according to the nature of the constituents present (see 
Table XLII.). 

Table XLII.— Electrical Conductivity 


Good Conductors. 

Moderate Conductors. 

Bad Conductors. 

Magnetite. 

Titaniferous magnetite. 
Magnetic haematite. 
Pyrrhotite. 

Chromite. 

Ilmenite. 

Haematite. 

Wolframite. 

Spinel. 

Ferriferous cassiterite. 
Tantalite. 

Iron pyrites. 

Gold. 

Ferriferous amphiboles 
and pyroxenes. 
Biotite. 

Tourmaline. 

Titanite. 

Rutile. 

Anatase. 

Brookite. 

Cassiterite, 

Siderite. Phlogopite. 

Xenotime. Muscovite. 
Epidote. Tremolite. 

Olivine. Apatite. 

Staurolite. Andalusite. 
Garnet. Sillimanite. 

Monazite. Fluorite. 
Gypsum. Diamond. 

Quartz. Topaz. 

Chalcedony. Spinel. 
Felspars. Kyanite. 

Calcite. Corundum. 

Dolomite. Celestite. 
Cordierite. Zircon. 
Barytes. 
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The electrical conductivity of some of the constituents of sand 
is of great value in its purification. This property is dealt with 
in greater detail in Chapter IX, 

Viscosity.—The viscosity or resistance to flow of sands is some¬ 
times very important. It depends on the size and shape of the 
particles. A sand consisting of angular grains will he very viscous, 
as the grains will interlock ; but a ,sand consisting of rounded grains 
will flow easily, as the grains slide over each other quite readily. 
Thus, some of the Bunter sands will flow through the fingers hke 
shot on account of the roundness of the particles. The viscosity 
of a sand is also dependent, to some extent, on the amount of clay 
present in it. If there is sufficient plastic clay to coat each particle 
of non-plastic material, the sand may be held together in a fairly 
strong cohesive mass, whereas if the clay were not present the sand 
would be incoherent and less viscous. Sands containing various 
proportions of clayey matter are suitable for different purposes, 
such as. moulding, whilst for other purposes, such as for use as 
building sand, the cohesion of the particles is very undesirable. 

The viscosity of a sand may be strikingly shown by fastening 
a thin piece of cigarette paper over the lower end of a long vertical 
glass tube, into which sand is then poured. The sand will not press 
with sufficient weight on to the paper to break it; and even if 
a heavily weighted plunger is applied to the sand the paper will not 
be damaged. The viscosity of the sand and the interlocking of the 
grains create so great a horizontal pressure that the full pressure 
is not applied to the paper. 

Toughness.—The toughness of a sand depends on the proportion 
of clayey matter present, and is an important factor in some in¬ 
dustries, especially in foundry practice. This property is dealt with 
in greater detail in Vol. II. Chapter VI. 

Deformability.—The deformability of a sand is the force required 
to effect a definite alteration in its shape. This is dependent on 
the cohesion of the sand, and on the proportion of clay present; 
it is an important property in moulding sands (see Vol. II. 
Chapter VI.). 

Compressive Strength.—^The compressive strength of a sand 
depends on the size and shape of the particles and the amount 
of binding material present. Sands with angular grains mil have 
a greater compressive strength than those with rounded ones, 
as the particles will interlock and flow less readily. Clay, if present, 
will bind the particles of sand together, and so increase the com¬ 
pressive strength to an extent corresponding roughly to the pro¬ 
portion of clay present. The crushing strength is least with wet 
sand, rather greater with dry sand, and greatest after the sand 
has been baked. These increases in strength are due solely to the 
corresponding changes in the clay present in the sand. 
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RErEACTORY PROPERTIES OE SANDS 


Refbactory Pbopebties of Sands 

The properties of sands when heated to high temperatures are 
very important for some of the purposes for which sands are used. 

When amorphous silica is heated, it is slowly converted into the 
crystalline form. This conversion is hastened by pressure, or by 
the presence of fluxes such as sodium carbonate, fluoride, silicate, 
etc., as well as by sodium tungstate and alkali phosphates. The 
action of heat on crystalline silica (quartz) has the effect of producing 
other allotropic forms ; thus, when quartz is heated to a temperature 
of 200^-275^ C. a change occurs and a-quartz is produced. On 
heating to 575° C., the a-quartz is converted into /i^-quartz. This 
change is accompanied by considerable changes in the properties 
of the quartz, and there is also, according to White, an endothermal 
reaction of 4*3 cal. gr. per gram, ^-quartz crystallises in the 
hexagonal system, and consequently can be discriminated from, 
a-quartz when examined under polarised light. The transformation 
is reversible, and if the quartz is cooled, it is reconverted into the 
a-state, which is slightly different from the natural quartz. 

If the heating is continued above 575° C., a further change in 
allotropic form occurs and cristobalite or tridymite is produced, 
particularly at 1100°-1300° C., though there is a considerable 
amount of uncertainty as to the conditions under which these 
two allotropic forms are produced. The rate of conversion depends 
largely on the size of the particles, as well as on the temperature 
and duration of heating, as small grains are converted into tridymite 
and cristobalite much more rapidly than larger particles. For the 
same reason, amor]3hous silica is more rapidly converted than 
crystalline quartz, as the minute grains of the former are more 
easily affected by heat. 

Table XLIII.^ shows the specific gravity of various forms of 
sihca after repeated heating. The specific gravity is a reliable 
test of the amount of conversion, and it will be seen that the 
amorphous forms of silica attain a maximum specific gravity very 
quickly, whilst the crystalline forms invert much more slowly. 

Whilst it is possible to produce tridymite and cristobalite by 
heating quartz or free silica alone, the action is very slow; it is 
hastened by the presence of impurities in the sand, so that the 
conversion is much more rapid in the presence of fluxes than in 
a pure quartzose sand. 

Effect of Impurities on Inversion.—Le Chatelier and B. Bogitch 
have shown that the various non-siliceous materials which increase 
the rapidity of conversion may be classified as follows: 

(i.) Molten silicates {i.e. fusible substances which at the tempera¬ 
ture of heating become molten) which dissolve the quartz grains 
and cause the silica to recrystallise as tridymite at about 1200° C. 
The same substances, on prolonged heating, dissolve some of the 

^ Rieke and Endell, Silikat-Zeitschrift, 1913, No. 2. 




Table XLIII.—Effect of Repeated Heating on Silica 
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a.n(l (•aus(‘ it to n*(*rvstallis<‘ at a t{‘Hijxa’at unt of loDi) (‘. 
jiH (•rist.()l)a.Iit(‘. 

(ii.) Dt.li(‘r na.tural iaipnriti<*.s wliich may not m(*It, yrt. increase 
th(^ rapidity of (*onv(‘rsion. 

(iii.) Kon‘i^ii vap()nrs which diffuse into the grains and so 
in('r(‘a.se t.h(‘ rat(‘ of eonvtn’sion. d'he vapours (»f sorm* iron eoin- 
ponnds an^ V(‘ry aetiva* in this direction, as is shown }>y the action 
of flu<‘-dust upon silic<‘ous inatiU'ials. 

'rh(‘ a,ction of molten mat<*rials iii hastenitifi: the (‘onversion 
d(‘p(‘nds to som(‘ (*xt<‘nt on tin* viscajsity of the licjuid. d’hc* mon^ 
viscous th(‘ molten mat(*rial th(‘ slower is llie reaction, whilst, 
(U)nvers(‘ly, a. V(*ry fluid li(juid increases tin* velocity of fin* eon- 
v(*rsion. I^'or this naison, molten calcium sili(’ates, which ant 
(‘xtnunely inohih*, ^nsatly incn*asc the spt'cd of conv('rsion ; some¬ 
times the sptssl is so crea-t that the (piart*/ is converted directly 
into cristohalitc without any tri<iynnte Ixhne formed. 

StaiA’cr has found that, under the comlitions necessary to 
convert dfS-Uo p(‘r <*ent of the .silica in silica hricks in tin* a-h.sema* 
of liuKu no less than 77-30 per <‘ent would he con\a‘rted if limct 
\v(‘n‘ pr(*s(‘nt. d'h(‘ ndative a<’tivity of various imp\iriti<‘S in liast(‘n- 
in^ th(‘ <'onv(‘rsion of lint .sili<-a is ,Ldven hy A. S<‘ott as follows, in 
t heir ord(‘r of m(‘rit : 

Iron oxid(‘, linn*, ina^!U‘Hia, titanic oxiflc, alumina, sodium and 
potassium silica-tes, chloridi'S, and carhonates. 

Sodium tun^stat(% .sodium phosphate, and lithium chlorich* also 
app(‘aj* to facilitate* the (*onv<‘r.sion of (juart/, into tridytnite*. 

In most cas(‘S, though not in all. the presence of rnon* than 
oru^ oxide* n‘neiers the* conversion more* rapid than if only one^ is 
pres(‘nt. 

Effect of Temperature on Inversion. Althou^^h a hij^ii te-infaTa- 
tun* ineri‘a.s(*s the* rapidity with whie’h the* e(>nv(*rsion takes plnoe*, 
it. is not (‘ss<‘ntial, as, provide*d the duration of the* he*atini4 is 
suflie*ie*ntly lon^', tin* whede* of th<^ .silica may he* eomplete*Iy eonve*rte*d 
at. the* lowe*st' tempe‘rature* at wliieh the* <*onve*rsion <*ommenee.s. 
K(*rgUH()n and Me*rwin founei that the* miriimum te•mp<‘^atu^e^ 
n(*e’(\s.sary for the* <*onversion of epmrt/. into tridymite* is H70 ’ (k, 
thv rate* inenuising with tho te*m]W‘rattn’e*. At a temperature* of 
about 1300 ' (k th(^ reaction is fairly rapid, and at 1410^-1435 (’. 
it attains a maximum ra])iciity. Hi<*ke» and Kndell eonfirme*d the*H(j 
figun^s, hut found that a considerahle*. amount of <*onve*rHion oeemrs 
he‘Ie)W 1000'* (k ; tlnw could not find any de*finite te*mp(*rat.urf* 
whi(4i <^ouhl <l(*.scTih(*(l as a minimtun, ovvin^ to th(^ slowne/sH 
of the^ reaction. 

Whem tridymite^ is hcatenl to a t(‘mp(Tatur(^ of 1470 * (k or oveT, 
it temds to Ik* <K)nvc.rt<‘d into (TistohalitiA 

The*, formation of crist(»halite is a suhj(‘ct of much coiitrove'rsy. 
At the*. tcmp(*raturc. m(mtioru*fl above.*, (k K. Ke‘nncr Htat<*H that 
only cristobalite* is feirincel, (‘V(‘n whe*n fluxe^s, which arc supposed 
to favour the* formation of tridymite*, are* present. Day and 
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.Lacroix hav(‘ producial (*ristoLali<(* hy h<‘a.(iri^ to ;t (cnipcratun* 
of a.i)out loOO" (\, u iiilst al)ov(‘ t his t(‘in jM-rat un* lOndolI fias pro 
diic(‘d cristohalitin tla* pn‘S(‘nc<‘ of linu‘, ahiniina. and iron 
oxid<‘S. Minut(‘ partici(*H oi carbon a|)p(‘ar to facilitate the pro 
duel ion of crist obalite by acting as nu<*l<‘i arouinl which the crystals 
form. 

Insl(‘y and Klein <*laim that, when silica is heat.fal, <’r*ist.obaIite 
is always f>roduced (irst, lad that. aft.(‘r [)rolont!;(*d fieatir^?: at 
t(‘ni[)eratures Ixdow 1470 ‘ (’. tridyniite may he formed. Bhaninj^er 
and Boss have* found that, at loOO (\ about 00 f)ei‘ e(‘nt of the 
silica in silica })ri(’ks is <*onvertc*(l into eristobalit.e, but S<*aver 
found practi<'ally no tridymiOwit I (iOO (\ 

d'ahle XLI\ ..<lu<‘ to Seaver, shows the clTect-of heatin|„'; coarsely 
p^round (juart/. to a t<*inf)eratare of MoO (’. for forMy houi’s oih‘ 
or mor-e times : 

'rAin.i; XLI\, I*a ria'i’ «>r HiKX'r o\ ('<»AasM Srf,t<‘A 


'I'rrutmrnf. 

INrrrnfni-^ of <aJArf/, 
anti CiUt min Sihr;ili.. 

Co iftiitiiint, 1 

After liriruf . 


ts-uh 

After tiring' 

inns 


If the (piart/. is more 
for the manufaetiu’c of 
takes place, as is shown 

' linely eround, a.s in the c- 
silica bri<’ks, a mindi 
in dable X L\*., due to (he 

ase of that used 
'at<*r (•(inversion 
Sana* wairlou’. 

'1‘mii.i; XIA. 

ha I IS T or Hkat on Kjm; Sn.u a. 

Trrutttnut. 

Pm ri»ta{-:«’ of Qnarf/ ■ 

, unU r«I<iiirn slhrjif*. 

CH.it.amlUr, 

1 Aft IT lir.Hl. tinia': • 


77 

Aft»T s«‘eeiid tiring' 

I7i:t 

.s2 hT 

1 Aft4*r third 


h:i as 


fL I A* (’hatelier re^anls eristoimlite as tiietastaljle at all tempera 
ture.s below its fusin^r point, and suj/<L^e.stH tlnit it is only formed 
under special <*onditions. and that it reverts t(» tridymife when 
siK'h conditions are not pre.sent. 

Fusibility, When /my* of the three forms of siljea mentioned 
ar(‘ heat(*d to a suOieiently hipdi temperature tfie\ ;ire eonve(f<(l 
into amorphou.s (fuM-d) ^iUrn. If the heafin;/ nf the ula-a i 
Hutlieiently slow, the material may pass thnmpfi its variou > alio 
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tropic forms before fusion, but where the heating is very rapid, 
fusion may take place direct from the quartz, the formation of 
other allotropic forms not being recognisable. The temperature 
at which silica fuses depends upon the proportion of impurities 
present and on the size of the pieces of material. When in a finely 
powdered state and heated slowly, pure quartz fuses at about 
1500° C., pure trid^miite at 1670° C., and pure cristobalite at 
1625° C. 

When fused silica is cooled slowly, it reverts into one or other 
of the allotropic forms of crystalline silica, but if cooled rapidly 
it may solidify without reversion. The latter is the more general 
action, but if the glass is maintained for a long period at a tempera¬ 
ture above 1000° C. but below its melting point, crystallisation 
takes place and cristobalite may be formed. Several hours’ heating 
at 1500° C. will effect this change. The reversion to tridymite 
may also occur* if the conditions are suitable. Le Chatelier found 
that, on being maintained for twenty days at a temperature of about 
800° C., silica reverted to tridymite, whilst Day and Shepherd and 
Brun have also found that in the presence of a mineraliser ” 
the reversion was effected fairly easily at temperatures between 
800° and 1500° C., thus confirming Fenner’s statement that silica 
is converted to tridymite between 800° C. and 1470° C. 

Fused silica will not revert to quartz by simple cooling, but in 
the presence of a mineraliser ” a prolonged heating at a tempera¬ 
ture between 300° C. and 750° C. will effect the change ; the 
temperature must not rise above 800° C. 

Table XLVI., due to Fenner, shows the changes which silica 
undergoes when heated and cooled : 


Table XLVI.— Inversion of Silica 


Temperature. 

Product. 

On heating to about 200° C. 

a-quartz (hexagonal tetratohedric). 

„ „ 575° C. . 

/3-quartz (hexagonal hemihedric). 

„ „ 870° C. . 

iS-tridymite (hexagonal). 

„ „ 1470° G. . 

On cooling, the same products are 
formed in the reverse order 
down to 270° C., after which : 

/3-cristobalite (hexagonal). 

From 270° C. to 180° C. . 

/3-cristobalite changes to a-cristobalite. 

„ 120° C. to 115° C. . 

/3-tridymite changes to a-tridymite, 
and then very slowly into quartz. 


The fusibility of a sand depends on the amount of silica and 
other materials present. Thus, whilst a quartzose sand melts 
at a temperature between 1500° and 1670° C., a sand containing 
a large proportion of mica or felspar will melt at a very much lower 
temperature. Table XLVII. shows the refractoriness of the 
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principal minerals likely to occur in sand, so that their effect may 
be roughly estimated according to the amount present: 


Table XLVII.—Fusibility of Vabious Minebals 



“0. 


®C. 

Albite 

1135-1215 

Haematite . 

1350-1400 

Anorthite . 

1250-1350 

Hornblende . . . 

1180-1220 

Apatite 

1270-1300 

Kaolinite 

1740 

Augite .... 

1145-1150 

Labradorite . 

1245-1250 

Barytes 

1500 

Lepidolite 

925-945 

Beryl .... 

1410-1430 

Magnetite 

1190-1250 

Calcite 

2570 

Muscovite 

1255-1290 

Chalcedony 

1500 

Nepheline 

1180-1210 

Chromite 

1850 

Olivine .... 

1380-1410 

Corundum . 

1750-1800 

Orthoclase . 

1160 

Diamond 

Inf us. 

Quartz .... 

1500- 

Enstatite 

1380-1400 

Rutile .... 

1560 

Epidote 

1250 

Sillimanite . 

1816 

Flint .... 

1470 

Spinel .... 

1360 

Fluorspar . 

1378 

Titan ite 

1200-1230 

Garnet 

1150 

Tourmaiine . 

1000-1100 

Gyps dm 

1300 

Zircon .... 

1900 


Owing to its composite nature and the low thermal conductivity 
of the material, most sand does not melt at a definite temperature 
as would a pure chemical compound, but passes through a softening 
stage, which may be more or less prolonged according to the size 
of the particles and the nature of the materials present. Tliis 
softening stage is the period intervening between the time when 
the most fusible constituents begin to melt and the time when 
the whole mass becomes fluid, and it is increased with large particles, 
as they require a longer time for the heat to penetrate them than 
is needed for smaller particles. 

The softening stage is also increased by the time required for 
the inversion of quartz into one or more of the other allotropic 
forms of silica, which are formed when it is heated. 

The temperature differences at which these numerous changes 
occur vary with each sand ; thus, a sand rich in magnesium com¬ 
pounds has a longer softening range than one containing an 
equivalent proportion of lime. Felspar begins to show signs of 
fusion at about 1190° G., but is not completely fused below 1300° C., 
though if other impurities, such as lime compounds, are also present, 
complete fusion may occur at a temperature of only about 1200° C. 
Lime alone is almost infusible, but when present in sand it forms 
fusible compounds, some of which melt at a dull-red heat. 

In considering the above table of fusibilities, it must be 
clearly understood that although a single temperature may be 
given for a compound likely to occur in sands, this is necessarily 
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only approximate, for tke reason just given, and a fusion range 
would be more accurate than a single fusion point. In some cases, 
fusion may commence at a temperature of only 500° C., but may 
not be completed until 1200° C. is reached. 

When an impure sand is heated, a reaction commences between 
the sand or siliceous matter and the alkalies, a- fusible silicate 
being formed ; the lime next enters into combination and is 
rapidly followed by the iron. The finer particles of fusible 
minerals fuse next, and as the volume of fluid increases with the 
rise in temperature the fluid attacks the larger particles of fusible 
materia], then the coarser particles of quartz, ielspar, etc., until 
only the largest particles of the most heat-resisting materials are 
left. These are only fused on prolonged heating at a sufficiently 
high temperature. 

The action of various impurities on the refractoriness of silica 
has been described in Chapter IV. It may be summarised by 
stating that most of the impurities likely to occur in sands lower 
the refractoriness to an extent which depends on the nature of 
the impurity. In large proportions, some minerals such as alumina 
may increase the refractoriness, but they are seldom present in 
sufficient quantity to do this, so that it is a fairly safe rule that the 
most refractory sands are those which consist of pure quartz, 
and that the presence of any substance other than crystalline 
silica tends to lower the refractoriness of the sand. According 
to Richter and Bischof the proportions of various fluxes which 
effect an equal reduction of the refractoriness are as follows: 

Magnesia 20, lime 28, potash 47, soda 31, and red iron oxide 40. 

It will be seen that, weight for weight, magnesia is the most 
active of these materials, and iron oxide has the least effect unless 
it is reduced to the ferrous state, when it becomes a powerful flux. 
On comparing these figures with the respective molecular weights, 
it will be seen that approximately 2 molecules of magnesia are 
equal in effect to 1 molecule of lime, 1 molecule of potash, 1 mole¬ 
cule of soda, and J molecule of red ferric oxide or 1 molecule of 
ferrous oxide. Hence, with the exception of magnesia (which has 
not been explained) and of ferric oxide (which is, however, normal 
under reducing conditions), the effect of the oxides mentioned on 
the refractoriness of sands containing them is almost exactly pro¬ 
portional to the molecular weight of the oxides. It must be 
remembered, however, that magnesia is very slow in action and 
is therefore less dangerous than lime as an impurity. Unfortunately 
the figures given above by Richter and Bischof are not very 
reliable, as the relative activity does not depend solely on the pro¬ 
portion of any material present, but is influenced by the presence 
of other substances. Hence the relative activity of. fluxes on 
quartz is not the same as on a mixture of quartz and clay, or on 
clay itself, whilst in a mixture rich in silicates, magnesia acts 
only as a flux up to 5 per cent, after which it has a refractory 
effect. 
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It is not at present possible to ascertain, without an actual 
test, at what temperature a "sand will become fluid, as so many 
factors have to be taken into consideration, including the materials 
present, their proportions, the sizes of the particles, duration of 
heating, etc. 

Volume Changes on Heating.—The various allotropic changes 
which occur when silica is heated involve certain changes in 
volume on account of the difference in the specific gravity of 
the various forms of silica. These volume changes are often of 
little importance, but where sands or crushed rocks are used in 
the manufacture of bricks they may have a serious effect on the 
expansion of the brickwork, and therefore on the stability of the 
structure. 

At temperatures lower than 100° C. quartz has a coefficient 
of expansion which is nearly twice as great in a direction 
perpendicular to its axis as in one parallel to it. When (t-quartz 
is converted into /J-quartz at 575° C. there is a change in volume 
of about 1 -4 per cent ; on further heating to 870° C. a further 
increase in volume of 14-16 per cent occurs, the low-temperature 
forms of silica being formed. 

Table XT Will, shows the volume changes involved in the 
various allotropic changes of silica: 


Table XLVTII.— Changes in Volume of Silica 



Variation in Volume. 


Inversion. 

Iloversion. 

Quartz ^ tridymite .... 

-1-16 percent 

- 14 per cent 

Quartz ^ cristobalite 

+ 14 

- 12 

Quartz ^ fused silica 

+ 20 

- 17 

Tridymite ^ cristobalite . 

- 2-2 „ 

+ 2-2 „ 

Tridymite ^ fused silica . 

+ 3-1 „ 

- 3-1 „ 

Cristobalite ^ fused silica 

+ 5-4 „ 

- 5-2 


Besides the volume changes due to the formation of different 
allotropic varieties of silica, there is also a reversible expansion 
due to heating and cooling. Quartz expands rapidly up to 550° C. 
Another very large expansion takes place between 550° and 590° C., 
this being partly due to the change to an allotropic form, but after 
heating to 600° C. no further expansion takes place and sometimes 
a little contraction occurs. On cooling, a very marked contraction 
occurs, just below 600° 0., on account of the reversion of the quartz 
to the a-state. 
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There is a remarkable difference in the coefficient of expansion 
of the various forms of silica, the variations being shown in Fig. 17 



Fig. 17.—Volume changes of silica on heating. 


as the results of determinations made by Le Chatelier and Holborn 
and Henning respectively. The mean coefficient of expansion of 
silica between 0° C. and 1000° C. is 0-68. 

















CHAPTER VI 

THE EXAMINATION AND TESTING OF SANDS 


Whenever a material is used which occurs in a natural state it 
is usually subject to variations in character which may utterly 
spoil it for the purposes for which it is employed. The sands 
used in various industries ought, therefore, to be tested in such 
a manner as to minimise the losses which would otherwise result 
from the use of unsuitable sand. The necessity for some form 
of testing is recognised by some users, though some of the '' tests ” 
applied are very crude and limited in scope. On the other hand, 
most users have generally failed to recognise the necessity for more 
complete knowledge of the sands they employ, and many of them 
are in consequence paying more dearly for their sands than would 
be the case if they were purchased as the result of proper tests. 
A particularly striking example occurred recently in the experience 
of the author, in which a firm were purchasing sand from 140 miles’ 
distance, when a sand more suitable for their purpose, but of less 
attractive appearance, could be obtained from a pit close to the 
works. In this instance a certain amount of prejudice existed, 
for the foreman was accustomed to a particular sand and did not 
see fit to change when he entered the employment of another firm. 
It was only when the characteristics of the two sands were closely 
compared and their practical identity was proved, that they were 
used with success on a commercial scale. 

The lack of information on the subject of testing makes it 
difficult to formulate a complete series of tests, and not only do 
the requirements of different works differ very greatly, but the 
idiosyncrasies of different workers must also be considered. For 
instance, in a certain foundry well known to the author, three 
different moulders used three different sands and could not, for 
a long time, be persuaded to change. Even that most cruel test 
of all—the secret substitution of one sand for another—^failed to 
overcome the difficulty as soon as the substitution was discovered, 
though during the three months it remained unknown no note¬ 
worthy troubles occurred ! 

Sampling. —In testing sand for any purpose it is of course 
essential that the sample to be examined should be representative 
of the whole deposit, or at any rate of that portion of it which is 



SAMIM>IX(i 


to })(‘ us(‘(l. only loo {)ftcri is a .small portion of the mat<*rial 

pi<‘k(‘(l up haphazanl and s<uit for examination reirardle.ss of whetiun* 
it is r(‘pre.s(mtati v(‘ or not. (‘onsequent ly it fre(|uently happens 
that a.sample ' of so lietcroirtmeous n mat<‘rial as .sand trives 
r(‘snlts which a.r(‘ not and cannot Im* l)y any mf‘ans typical of tii(‘ 
mat(‘ria.I from whieli it was t-a,k(m. An (‘xaniination (jf such an 
unr(‘pn'S(‘nt.atiVC “ sanipl(‘ " is of eo\n-se useless : in juany ea.ses 
it may }>(‘ wors<‘ than u.seless. as a material mav he unjustIv eon 
d(‘mn(‘d or urd’airly fa.voured as a r’csult. of such an examination. 
'riu‘ fault- in such ea.ses does not- li(* with tin* tests, hut with tliose 
who do not» take sutlif-ient- care to obtain a proptu* sainjjh*. It 
earinot h<‘ too strongly ur^ed, when a sand is to la* examined with 
a. view to d(*t.(‘rminin‘.( its value as a eommenaal eomnuxlity, that 

t. lu* .sanipl(‘ provide<l should }>e sutlieicmt ly lar^e and suflir*ient ly 
eandully eho.s(‘n to he r<‘|)r(‘sentativ<‘ of th<‘ wh(»h‘ of th<* deposit. 
If it. is impossihle to obtain a sintrle sample of such a ehanieteia 
a suniei(‘nt. nuinher (»f .sanipl<*s should he taken, the number 
n(‘e(*ssarily dep(‘ndinjLC uj)on the variabilit\‘ of the deposit. P>y this 
UKuins it is po.ssible to ^jjet a fair’ly reliable* idea as to tlie natun* 
of any d(‘trit-al deposit-, aiui the* results of an examination will lx* 
s u 11i e i (*n t.ly r’e f)r( ‘se ntati V( *. 

VVh(*n testinj^ a deposit or bed of .sarid, the* surface laye*r .should 
he avoidexl, as it is liable to serious variation in composition on 
account of contamination. The Ix'.st metluxl is to uncover the* 
heal to a conv<*ni(‘nt depth, and then to cut a verti<*al face witti a 
sj>ad<* and from the* material so n‘inov<*d to sec'ure a rc'pn'.sentative* 
sample*, d'o e*nsure* this, a m<*th(xl ejf “ epiarte‘rin^ " is e*ommeudy 

u. se‘d, and whe‘n syste*mati(*ally earrie*d out it is epiite* sati.sfae'tea’V. 
The* principle* invoIve‘ei is that if a suf!ieie*nt <|uantity e>f vve-ll nuxe*el 
mat(‘rial he^ it.se*lf well mixed and a e’onside»rahIe portieui of it he* 
reunoved, this portion a^ain mixed and ;tnedlie*r portion ahstrae'te*d, 
tlu^ pro(H*Hs lx*in^ re‘jx‘at(*d until a suflie'i<*ntly small epiantity has 
heem e>htain(‘d, the* resultine^ .sample* will, us far as po.ssible*, truly 
n*pres(*nt the* eompo.sition of tin* whole* hulk. It is usual to take* 
on(‘“quarte*r of the* mass in e*aeh alestrac'tiein, hut in .some* e'as(*s 
on{*»cd^hth or (*ve‘n on<‘-tw(*lfth will lx* fouml te> yi<*ld aeeurate* 
r(‘sults. d'hus, if tlie* original material to In* c*xamiiu*d repn^He*nts a 
hulk of about ttui tons, it shoulel lx* mix(*(l as thormighly as po.ssiljk*, 
piled into a syinmetrie’al h<*aj|), and divide*d intee feeur (|uart(*rH. 
One^ of these* ejuarteu's is th(*n n*nioved, again mix(*d thoroughly, 
dividexi into (juarters as f>efore, and on<^ ejuart<*r again H<*parated. 
This pro(CH.s is re[xuit<*d until a “ quarte*!’ ” weighing ahe>ut Hi lb. 
is ohtaine^d, unle'ss a Iarge‘r ejuantity is desin*(i, wh<‘n the* (juarteu’ing 
nex^l not proex*.ed so far. 

This proe(*ss is hase^ei on the assumption that the* iiiat4*rial can 
he*. the>roughly inixe‘d prior to e*ac'h (juartering. This is e>nly the* 
case*! wheire? the mateirial eeensi.sts eef small f)artie’leH : if it is in lumps, 
the*He must be^ brokem stifhciently small and, w*he*n the* hnik has bee*n 
redueeid by (|uartering, erne of thci ejuarte*rs ” must lx* ground, 
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roughly (|uart(*n‘(l atrairKarid th(‘ <>[)<‘ra,iion.s of/jjrindin^i: and (|nnrt<‘r 

l)(‘ r(‘j)(‘at(‘d until a sainph^ of napiisitc* sizr is obtairaal. If f Iio 
raw inat(‘riai is in the form of a sandstone rock or contains hard 
|)i(‘ccs of c(»asi(lcrahlc size, it is ms'cssarv t.o ^rind it* so (hat. it will 
pass completely tfirou^h a It)mesh scn‘(‘n h(‘for(‘ imakin^ the last 
f(‘vv <juart(‘rines, and the clumdst who und(‘i’ta,kes t.hc analysis 
or ot.h(‘r tests of th(‘ material may hav(‘ t.o ^i;rin<I the sainph* stJIl 
fuiiher h(‘fore h<* can us<‘ it : cons<‘<ju<‘ntIy, he should always 
h(‘ su})j)lie(i with at least- 7 Ih. of tlie sample in t-he form of a nm^h 
p()W(l(‘r. If the heap is so larp' t.hat. t.o take one (puirt-er of it- is 
impraeti(‘ahle, t}i(‘ only other ndiahle nud-hod is to t-akt* a lar^^i* 
numher of samples, eaeli wei^dhne about. 4 lb., from many pai't.s 
of th(‘ }i(*ap and to mix therti thorou^^ddy before <jmirt.ering a.s 
d(‘serib(*d above. I’nless the material is reduced t.o a fairly lim* 
.state of division, th(‘ <juart.erine will lx* ina.e<*urate, as t.he material 
cannot- be mi.\<*d with suHieient accuracy. 

The smaller th<‘ particles (»f the material thr* moi'c accurat-e 
will b(‘ tlie result of sampling b\ (piarterin^, and the mor’c repre 
sentativ<* will be tin* sample. (‘on.secpiently, if no e.xamination 
is to be made of the sizes of tile grains it. is usually d(‘sirable to 
erind tin* material to powtici* befor<* completinL' tin* (piartorin^. 
Kven when it is not desired to eriial (he sand, it is somet-ime.s 
advanta^'eous to employ a meehanieal mixin^^ maehim*. T{n»He 
most usuall\‘eniploytsi <*onsist of a :dati<»narv eas(* irj vvhi<’h paddles 
or Idades an* tix<’d on a shaft in an irreL'idar marmei’ and /ire ho 
arninir(*d th/it wiu'n the .*.h/dt is rotated tin* blades mix the m/it(’ri/d 
thorou^ddw S(uu<* irnentijeators <’onsi<i(*r that- a .sm/dl rotnry 
eyiinder e(jnt/iinin^ ^l/iss m/irl/les or preferably .small ipiart/. {x*hbles 
^dves /t better mixiniT eth-et, but tlx* po.ssibility of ^^rindinju; the 
softer p;nuns «and of eont/imiimtinji!; the prodnet must not. be over 
Io(d<ed. 

\\’h<*n it is d('sire<{ to det<‘rmine tlie ferrous oxitle in n nmteri/d 
th<* .sample sinadd not be ''round very tine, as unnceess/iry grinding' 
e/iuses oxid.ation of the maleri/d by <*xp(»sin^ it unduly to jiir. 
It is very important fli/it s/iml slmuhl. ;i.s fur as po.ssible, be ti’.'ded 
in its mitunil c*ondition. and raw should lx* taken th/it its mointuiM* 
is not ev}ip(jr/ited in tr/uisit. ns its proportion may be import/int-. 
VVliere jXis.^Hible, tlie s;iinple fjbtained should be placed at- onee in 
air li^dit tins or j/trs. and im umlue del/iy should ix* incurred Ix'forf* 
it re/i(‘hes the testing stati<»n, 

I^bos[>hor bron/e sieves arc j'ericndlv used to sift the malcri/d, 
l>iit they nuiy intnxlucc mct/illic inifuirities. 

Chemical Analysis, ddic lictails of the various methodi of 
analysis of s/uids /ire (d .so <*omplieated /t nature ami reijtiin* ho hi|.:di 
a detfree of rminipul/ifive skill in tla-ir <*xeeution that lla*y c/mnot 
lx* [>rofitahly de/dt with here. ltead(*rs who wish to expf*riment 
in this direction should refer t<» /I Trrntint on Qunntihit ivt I nor 
i/anlr Amili/slM, by d. W. Mellor, hut they must not he disapf/ointed 
if, after tunny /dtempts, they do not olitain sueh aef*urate results 
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as they require. At the same time it is important that those 
responsible for the use of sands should be able to understand and 
make use of the information contained in an anal 3 rfcical report, 
so that the notes given on pp. 202-203 should be carefully studied. 
The constituents usually determined in the chemical analysis of 
a sand are moisture, loss on ignition at about 950° C., silica, titanic 
oxide, alumina, ferric oxide, lime, magnesia, soda, and potash. 
Sometimes the percentage of sulphur (as SO 3 ) and of chlorine are 
also determined, and in sands which may contain other substances 
of importance a determination of these constituents should be 
made. From what has been stated in earlier pages it will be realised 
that many minerals are decomposed on chemical analysis, and 
their constituents are reported as silica, alumina, etc. (See also 
Mechanical Analysis, p. 239, and Rational Analysis, p. 239.) 

Many people who are unable to make an analysis of a sand 
find it convenient to be able to determine the moisture and loss 
on ignition. 

Moisture .—The amount of moisture in a sand is sometimes 
very important, especially in moxilding sands used for casting 
metals. To determine the moisture content accurately, a weighing 
bottle which is fitted with a glass stopper is carefully cleaned, 
wiped dry, and then dried in a special oven, which is maintained 
accurately at a temperature of 110° C. by means of a thermostat 
gas-regulator. When completely dry, the weighing bottle is cooled 
in a desiccator and then weighed accurately. About 3 gr. of the 
sample is placed in the bottle, the stopper is replaced in the latter, 
and the bottle with its contents is re-weighed. The increase in 
weight gives the weight of sand in the bottle. 

The bottle is now taken to the oven, its stopper is removed 
and placed on a glazed tile on the oven shelf, and the bottle with 
its contents is placed beside it, the bottle being covered with a 
small piece of filter-paper to keep any dust from settling into it. 
The oven door is closed and the oven with its contents is maintained 
accurately at 110 ° C. for some time, after which the bottle and 
contents are cooled as before and re-weighed. The loss in weight 
will be the weight of moisture in the sample. 

To ensure the whole of the moisture having been removed, 
the bottle is replaced in the oven as before, and after a further 
period of drying for at least one hour, it is again cooled in a desiccator 
and re-weighed. If any further loss of weight occurs it shows 
that the sample has not been fully dried, and the drying, cooling, 
and re-weighing must be repeated until a constant weight is 
obtained. 

This weight, less that of the bottle and contents previous to 
drying, is the amount of moisture in the weight of material used. 

The record of the results may conveniently be kept in the form 
shown on the next page. 
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Example : Gr. 

Weight of bottle and sand. 8*6754 

Weight of bottle.6*1213 

Weight of clay used 2*5541 

Weight of bottle and sand before drying . . . 8*6754 

Weight of bottle and sand after drying . . . 8*4316 

Moisture in weight of sand used .... 0*2438 


Hence 2*5541 gr. sand contain 0*2438 gr. moisture. 

. •. Moisture = 9*54 per cent. 

Loss on Ignition .—The figure reported as Loss on Ignition ” 
indicates the weight lost when the sample has been heated to bright 
redness for several hours. During this heating some minerals 
(such as clay) are decomposed, and evolve water which escapes 
as steam and is lost. Any organic matter present will burn away 
and will also be iacluded in the loss on ignition.” If any finely 
divided carbonate is present, it may lose some or all of its carbon 
dioxide. The figure obtained as “ loss on ignition ” is therefore 
a composite one, and, though sometimes difficult to interpret, its 
determination is often useful. 

This test may be made by transferring the sample used in the 
drying test (p. 238) to a small weighed porcelain or platinum 
crucible and heating it in a small muffle furnace for one hour 
or so, after which it is allowed to cool in a desiccator and is then 
weighed. The crucible with its contents should then be reheated 
for about half an hour, again allowed to cool as before, and re¬ 
weighed. If any further loss has occurred, the whole of the car¬ 
bonaceous matter, etc., in the sample has not been removed, and 
the heating must be continued until a constant weight is obtained. 
The total loss in weight, expressed as a percentage of the weight of 
the original sample, is then calculated by multiplying the loss by 
100 and dividing by the weight of the sample used in the test. 

Mechanical Analysis. —When it is desired to know the propor¬ 
tions of the various sizes of grains present in a sand, a mechanical 
analysis is made ; this is dealt with later under the heading 
Grading Tests. 

A mechanical analysis is very valuable for many of the purposes 
for which sands are used, especially in agriculture, and in the 
selection of sands for glass-making and for casting metals. 

Rational Analysis. —A method commonly known as “ rational 
analysis ” is sometimes applied to sands in order to show the pro¬ 
portions of the different minerals present. As these minerals are 
not definitely identified in a rational analysis, the term is some¬ 
what of a misnomer, and the process is not reliable except under 
unusual circumstances. 

The method of making a rational analysis consists in treating 
a weighed amount of sand with hot concentrated sulphuric acid 
for a considerable time. The mixture is then allowed to cool; 
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ii. is (lilut(‘(l with watrr and iill<‘n*{l, tin* residue [>einjLr treated 
vS(‘Voral tirn(‘S with hoiline solutions f)f eaustie soda ainl hydro- 
e.hlorie. ae.id. Thr matter dissolved hy this treatment is pr(‘suni(‘d 
to h(^ wlioliv “ elay/' 'rh<‘ resi<liie tiiudly oi)tained (ennsistin*^ 
e.lii(‘tly of felspar and quart/d is dried and wcajudied. It is tlnai 
t,r(‘-a.ted with hydrotluorie a<’id, wliieli removes the siliea. tiu' solution 
heini^ analys(*d for alumina., linn*, soda, ami potash, from which 
the aanount of felsj>ar and <{uart/. Uiay he dfttennined. 

'Tlu^ e}ii(‘f ol>j(‘etions to and soun-es of (UTor in tliis proe(‘ss are; 
(i.) tli(‘ whol(‘ of th(‘ clay pn‘sent may not he dee(unpf>sefi, thoimh 
wIh'H^ only a. small pereenta.ge of clayey matter oc'cnrs, as in most 
sands, tli(‘n^ is less risk of iiu'omplete deecmiposition : (ii.) the 
d<‘eompos(‘d jiroduets of th(‘ tr(‘a.tment witli sulphurie aeid may 
not. h(^ (‘ntir(‘ly nunoved from the residtie, tlius im*rea.sin^ the 
f<^lsj)ar j)(‘re(*nta|f:(’ and deereasinjj; the amount of “ clay presimt : 
(iii.) som(‘ of tin* f(‘lspar and (puirt/. if in a tine state of division 
may l)<‘ lost ; (iv.) oth(‘r minerals, apart from clay, may he atta<’kt‘d 
and partially <iissolved, thus inenNi.sin^ the amount of “ <'lay.'’ 
A jL'n‘a.t<‘r or l(‘ss (piantity of felspar, ht)rnhlende, au^ite, hiotite, 
andalusite, epidot<‘, and mus(’ovit(' may thus he ineludisl in th(» 
amount {)f clay reported as pn‘sent (see p. 2(^1) ; (v.) tm aet'ount 
of h(‘teroj^(*n(‘ous natun* of th<‘ sand, the value obtained for 
quartz do(\s not repres(*nt. the aTuount of fre(* quart/- pre.sent, hut 
is prohal)Iy than tlie correct li^mre ; neitlter does tin* vahi(‘ 

for f(‘lspar n‘present flu* proportion of felspar pre.sent, hut is rath(‘r 
hi^li, as tli(* other impurities <*ontainin)4 silii-a and ahuninn are mh. 
sullieiently taken into e(»nsideration. flimee a rational analy.‘«<iK 
is only satisfactory in rare eases : when* minerals occur in widely 
dilT(*rent. state's of <livision, or when* other mine‘rals are [)res(*nt 
wliieh are Httaek(‘d to ahout the same extei>t as clay nml felspar, 
the* r(‘sid(s may <’ontain a very lariM* <*rr<»r and in some ea.ses an* 
{piit.(‘ useles,s. 

Re-calculated Analysis. In many <'aHes, n‘sults of more vahie 
than those* ol)tained hy a rational analysis may he ohtain«*d hy 
r(^-c.ahadating the ('omposition of th<* sand, Jts sliown hy <*hemieal 
analysis, so as to ('orrespond to e'ertain minerals assumed to la* 
presemt. 'rims, it may la* assumed that the* alkalie's, line*, and 
magnesia are all in the form of felspar, and the* alumina, te)getlu*r 
with the amount of silica e’orres pom ling to this asstumal epiantit y 
of f(‘lsf)ur, is then (*aleulat(*d. Any excc*Hs ed alumina is next 
(^al<*.ulat(*d as “ clay ' of the* formula Al./);,. 2Si(),^ . 2Hjj(h and the 
silica <a)rr(^sponding U> this “ clay/’ tog(dhc*r with that (’orn‘Hponding 
to the f(*lspar, is deducted fnun the* total silica; the* re*mairnng 
silica is th(‘n eissum<*d to he* fre^e? ejuurtz. 

In some*- sands the^ })erc!emtagee of iron compeanuls is m large 
tiuit it requires Kp(*(*ial ('onside^ration. As the* most ahundant iron 
compound in sands is Hmonite -a hydrat(*d fe‘rric hydroxide* of 
somewhat variable eomposition (p. IHh) it is sometim(*H ('(mv‘<*ni(*nt 
and usually fairly accurate to eal(*ulate the* iron oxifle^ found by 
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chemical analysis to limonite, 2 Fe 203 . SHgO. If an appreciable 
percentage of ferrous oxide is present it may be assumed to exist 
as FeO . HgO. 

This method gives results which are often instructive, but they 
are subject to the serious objection that felspars do not contain 
magnesia and that in some sands the bases are present in the form 
of mica and other minerals. 

Proximate Analysis.—The purpose of a proximate analysis is 
to state the proportions of various minerals actually present in 
the sand, as distinct from the results shovn by chemical analysis. 
In the latter, the silica from the various minerals is included in 
a single figure, so that a chemical analysis often fails to show the 
nature and percentage of the impurities present. For example, 
a sand composed of 90 per cent of quartz and 10 per cent of pure 
clay will contain 94*6 per cent of silica, 3*9 per cent of alumina, 
and 1*5 per cent of water (loss on ignition). It might be supposed 
that as there is 94*6 per cent of sihca there could only be 5*4 per 
cent of impurities, but this is not the case, for 4*6 per cent of the 
silica forms part of the impurities ” and the total impurity 
amounts to 10 per cent. Similarly, a sand consisting of 90 per 
cent of quartz and 10 per cent of (orthoclase) felspar ’^l show on 
analysis 96*5 per cent of silica, 1*8 per cent of alumina, and 1*7 per 
cent of potash, but the impurity will not be 3*5 per cent (the 
figure obtained by deducting the silica from 100) but 10 per cent, 
as part of the silica belongs to the felspar. 

In most sands the conditions are much more complex, so that 
it is usually difficult, and often almost impossible, to ascertain 
accurately their proximate composition. Four methods are 
available: 

1. A mechanical analysis (p. 239), which will separate some of 
the minerals from the remainder. 

2. A rational analysis (p. 239), which is, unfortunately, seldom 
reliable. 

3. A re-calculated analysis, which is only of use when the com¬ 
position of the sand is comparatively simple, and even then is 
liable to be misleading (p. 240). 

4. A microscopical examination of the material as a whole, 
or of each of the grades into which it can be separated by mechanical 
analysis {see below). 

These methods, in conjunction with a chemical analysis of the 
material as a whole, or still better with a separate chemical analysis 
of each of the, more important grades separated by mechanical 
analysis, or of the pieces picked out by the aid of a microscope, 
will give a sufficiently accurate idea of the approximate composition 
of the material to serve all practical purposes. 

If necessary, these methods are supplemented by special tests 
and by the use of methods of separation appHcable to particular 
minerals. 

Microscopical Analysis,—A systematic examination of a sand 
VOL. I ^ 
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under a microscope will give a good idea of the various minerals 
present and, roughly, the proportion of each, and the results of such 
an examination are often more accurate than those obtained by 
any other single method. The microscope is particularly valuable 
in identifying certain minerals, and it is the only means at present 
available of estimating the amount of cristobalite, tridymite, etc., 
in some heated silica rocks. 

The microscopic examination requires the use of a good micro¬ 
scope magnifying up to about 500 diameters (higher powers are 
seldom necessary), fitted with polarising apparatus, so that the 
characteristics of minerals in polarised light may be examined. 
It is usually better to examine the various grades separated by 
mechanical analysis than to confine the examination to an indis¬ 
criminate sample of the whole bulk. 

If the sample has to be treated with water, in separating the 
particles of various sizes any dust will have been removed from the 
bulk of the material ; otherwise, the sample should be stirred up 
with water and the water and the finest particles in suspension 
should be poured off, or they may cause trouble by masking the 
grains. These minute particles should be examined separately and 
not overlooked, as is frequently the case. 

The particles are placed on a suitable glass slide, and, if necessary, 
cemented by balsam or immersed in oil of cloves or other suitable 
medium. They should then be examined first in natural and 
afterwards in polarised light, so as to ascertain the proportions 
and the various characteristics of the different minerals present. 
The identification of the various minerals present requires a certain 
amount of skill and knowledge of the particular characteristics 
possessed by different minerals, but after sufficient experience has 
been gained, the commoner minerals may readily be identified. 
To facilitate the examination, the sample should be separated 
into grades by means of (a) sieves (p. 246) and (b) heavy liquids 
(p. 257), as the minute, amorphous particles of clay, etc., are in 
this way prevented from obscuring the other grains. The heavy 
minerals also enable the quartz—which constitutes the greater 
part of the sand—to be separated, and the minerals of greater 
specific gravity than quartz are obtained in a highly concentrated 
form and so can be easily examined. 

The various characteristics which should be observed include 
the shape and crystalline form of the grains, cleavage, fracture, 
enclosures, alteration, refractive index, pleochroism, birefringence, 
extinction angle, interference figures, twinning, etc. The more 
important of these characteristics are described in Chapter IV., 
and from what is therein stated it is usually possible to identify 
all the common minerals. The characteristic properties of minerals 
which are difficult to determine have been omitted from this • 
volume, as they are only seldom required. Further information 
thereon will be found in the leading text-books on mineralogy and 
petrology. 
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One of the most important characteristics which can be deter¬ 
mined microscopically is the refractive index. This is best 
determined by the use of various liquids of known refractive index. 
The liquids used must be carefully tested by means of a refractometer 
before use, so as to be sure that they are according to standard. 
Table XLIX., due to Schroeder van der Kolk, shows the refractive 
index of certain liquids : 


Table XLIX.—Refractive Indices 


Material. 

Jlefractive 

Index. 

Material. 

Eefractive 

Index. 

Ethylene chloride . 

1-450 

Monobrombenzol . 

1-561 

Olive oil . 

1-469 

Orthotoluidine 

1-571 

Benzol .... 

1-501 

Aniline .... 

1-583 

Cedarwood oil . 

1-505 

Bromoform 

1-590 

Monochlorbenzol 

1-523 

Cinnamon oil . 

1-605 

Ethylene bromide . . | 

1-536 

Moniodobenzol 

1-619 

Clove oil . 

1-544 

a-Monochlomaphthalene 

1-635 

Nitro toluol 

1-546 

a-Monobromnaphthalene 

1-655 

Nitrobenzol 

1-552 

Methylene iodide . 

1-740 

Dimethylamine 

1-558 

Sulphur in methylene 
iodide .... 

1-839 


Another useful method is that described by A. B. Dick (p. 178). 
When a mineral is immersed in one of the above-mentioned liquids, 
it will be found that if the refractive indices of the liquid and the 
mineral are very nearly equal the mineral will be ^practically 
invisible, whereas if there is an appreciable difference between the 
refractive indices the mineral '^l be easily seen. Under the 
microscope, if there is a large difference between their respective 
refractive indices the fragments of mineral will appear to have 
thick borders. 

In order to determine whether the refractive index of the mineral 
is higher or lower than that of the liquid, the light should be cut 
off from a portion of the field by tilting the microscope mirror, 
so as to cause the minerals to be dark on one edge and light on the 
other. The position of the dark edge should be noted, and if it 
lies on the opposite side of the grain to the shadow the grain has 
a lower refractive index than the liquid, whilst if it is nearest to 
the shadow the mineral has a higher refractive index than the 
liquid. 

Another method suggested by Becke consists in raising the 
objective lens of the microscope until the grain is out of focus. 
Whilst this is being done a bright line will move from the material 
having the lower refractive index to the one having the higher 
value. If the objective is lowered instead of raised the reverse 
action takes place. By repeating one of these tests with a series 
of different liquids it is easy to determine which liquid has a refractive 
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index nearest to that of the mineral. The refractive index of the 
liquid may then be determined in a refractometer. 

If the'material to he examined is in the form, of a piece of rock 
it may be rubbed down so as to have one smooth surface which 
can be examined by reflected light. Afterwards it may be ground 
so as to form a thin transparent section about 0*001 in. thick, which 
is then mounted in Canada balsam on a glass slide and covered 
with a thin cover of glass. The slide can then be examined by 
transmitted light, the same optical tests being applied as for sands. 

Other sections may be further investigated by staining or 
etching. The slide is made as before, but without Canada balsam, 
and its surface treated with dilute hydrochloric acid to ascertain 
whether any carbonates or alkali silicates, such as lime-scapolite, 
nepheline, sodalite, melilite, hauyne, nosean, lazurite, anorthite, 
olivine, chlorite, serpentine, and zeolites, are present, as these are 
gelatinised by this acid. Eelspar and quartz are gelatinised only 
by hydrofluoric acid. To stain the section, the acid is washed 
away with water and afterwards with ammonia, and the sample 
then iflaced in a bath of stain, such as magenta, malachite green, 
Congo red, aniline blue, or methylene blue. After a sufficient 
time has elapsed to permit the sample to be completely stained, 
it is removed, washed, dried, and examined under the microscope. 
This method is sometimes useful in showing up certain minerals 
more than others. 

Other special tests are sometimes useful though seldom required. 
Further information as to these tests will be found in the text-books 
on mineralogy and petrology. 

Cleanness.—The cleanness ” of a sand may be tested roughly 
by rubbing it between the fingers ; a good clean sand will leave 
little or no discoloration on the fingers. A perfectly clean sand 
may be rubbed on white paper without leaving any dark marks. 
Another very useful though rough test of the cleanness of a sand 
consists in shaking some of it violently for a few minutes in a 
measuring glass half-filled with water. After shaking, the sand is 
allowed to settle, and the other material will gradually sink and 
form a layer on the top of the sand. The amount of dirt, etc., 
can be roughly determined by noting the number of divisions of 
the measming glass which correspond to the thickness of the layer 
of dirt, and by estimating the amount of matter in suspension. 
This test is useful in determining whether a sand for use in making 
mortar or concrete needs to be washed before use. 

A better test consists in stirring up a weighed quantity of sand 
with several times its weight of water, pouring off the liquid through 
a 100-mesh sieve, and repeating the treatment with water until 
no more ‘‘ dirt ” remains in the residual sand. The lic[uid and 
'' dirt ” which have passed through the sieve are then evaporated 
to dryness, and the product is weighed and calculated as a percentage. 
As the fine sand consists of silt, clay, and organic (carbonaceous) 
matter, this residue may be ignited so as to drive off the car- 
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bonaceous matter, allowed to cool, and then re-weighed. The loss 
in weight may be regarded as representing the organic matter, 
together with any water produced by igniting the clay and other 
hydrous minerals present. (See also Carbonaceous Matter, p. 246.) 

Colloid Matter.—^A rough idea of the amount of colloidal matter 
(clay) in a sand may be gained by shaking up the sand with twenty 
times its weight in water in a tall glass cylinder, and noting the 
amount of matter remaining in suspension after one minute (p. 244). 
The test is vitiated by the extremely fine sand present, some of which 
may remain in suspension for several hours. A much more satis¬ 
factory method of separating the clay from the other constituents 
in a sand is to use a series of sieves and an elutriator (see p. 246). 

Another useful method of comparing the amount of clay in 
batches of moulding sand is the following modification of a method 
proposed by Ashley: 

0-75 gram of aniline green (malachite green) is dissolved in 
250 c.c. of water and shaken for five minutes. Fifty grams of the 
sand are added and the liquid is shaken in a machine for ten minutes, 
after which it is poured into a settling bottle and allowed to stand 
overnight. The colo\ir of the liquid is then compared with a 
standard solution of 0-75 gram of dye in 250 c.c. of water which 
has been shaken and allowed to stand in the same way. A sand 
containing clay abstracts some of the dye from the liquid, the 
extent of the decolorisation being to some extent a measure of the 
amount of clay present. The best method of determining the extent 
of decolorisation is to dilute the standard solution to the same 
extent as the sample, and to take the extent of dilution as a measure 
of the amount of clay present. This method is very useful for 
comparing different batches of sand from the same source, but 
it has been found unsuitable for comparing vddely difierent sands, 
on account of the variation in the absorbing jDOwer possessed by 
different clays. 

H. B. Hanley and H. R. Simonds have obtained better results 
by treating the sand prior to adding it to the dye-solution. They 
suggest placing 25 grams of the sand in a 500-c.c. wide-mouthed 
bottle, and adding 250 c.c. of distilled water, and 5 c.c. of 10 per 
cent ammonium hydroxide. The bottle is closed with a glass 
stopper and sealed with paraffin wax, and is placed in a shaking 
machine for one hour. At the end of this period, 140 c.c. of distilled 
water is added, together with sufficient acetic acid to neutralise 
the ammonia and leave an excess of acid. This usually requires 
5 c.c. of 10 per cent acid. This treatment cleans the surface of 
each microscopic particle, and ensures that the colloidal matter is 
in a state to attract or absorb the dye. The test may be continued 
by adding a weighed quantity of the dye crystals to the solution 
and sand, sufficient dye being added so that, after stirring and 
allowing the sand to settle, a slight tinge of colour remains in the 
solution. This indicates that a slight excess of the dye has been 
added ; its amount is estimated by preparing a standard solution 
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of 1.1 h‘ (lyo and (liiiitiniif it- until it has tin* .sana* oolour as tin- licjuid 
obtained in tfie test. 'Flie <|uantity of dye in the diluted .solution 
I){‘injj^ luiown, that amount is dediu’ti'd h‘oin the total ueii/iit of 
the dye us(‘d. 'I’his is reuardi’d as proportional to t lie rniloidal 
('la-y pr(‘S(‘nt. 

Carbonaceous matter, uiiieh is objectionalde in >and to be 
us(‘(l in <‘oneret(‘, may be estimateel })\ means (»f a simple test 
su^|i;(‘st.(‘d by Abrams and Harder, and since ad«>pfed as a “ ehain 
ness" test. f)y tin* American Soei<*ty for 'restinj/ Materials, who 
n'eomimmd tiiat it shoidd be earricsl out as follows ; 

A 12 <»/,. ji;raduated prescription botth* is tilled t(» tile 1,1 o/.. 
mark with the sand to be tested. A d per eimt solution of sodium 
hydro.vidi* is then a<l(i<*d until the volume of the sami and solution, 
a,her shaking, amounts t.o 7 o/,. ddie bottle is tlien < Io>e<l l>y a 
cork or stc>pj»<*r and shaken thorouLddv. after uhieh if is allowed 
to stand overnight. Tin* la^xt day the eoloui’ of the more or less 
clear supiu'uatant- liipiid is observed : if it is colourless or has 
a li/.dit yellow colour, the sand may be j-onsidered to be satisfa<’tory 
in so far as oreanii' impurities are eorn’crned. If, on the other’ 
hand, a dark (‘oloured liipiiil, ranein^r from dark red t<» black, 
is obtairu’d, the samI shotdri usually be r'ejeeted as unsuitable 
for use in eomu’cti’ or mortar. 

Grading? Tests. The sepai’atiou of a sample of sami int<» inoiips 
a(*eor<lin^j; to the .si/es of the eonstituent ‘/rains of material pi’esiuit 
is known as “ /radiii/" ; a determination of tlu' proportion of 
(‘aeh /rade i.s t.<*rmed a ineehanieal analysis, and eondsts in treating 
the mat (‘rial pr(‘s<‘nt either hy im‘ans of sieve-, or in an elutriator, 
so as to .s(‘parate tin* fiartieles of om* si/.(‘ ((»r those vvitliin eeitain 
pr’(*ai’ran/(’<l limits of si/.e) fi’om the rmnaimh’r. P>y repeat in/ the 
jiroeess a sample is eventually .subdivided into a eou^.i(ielable 
numlau* of separate /rad(vs : the vveitdit of eac h ean then be aseer 
tained. 'I’o separate tiH‘ ('oarser /rains of sands, sieves are tin* 
most- satisfactory, it bein/ /emu'aliy best- to select a number of 
sieves (jf d(‘er'ensine linmess, a<’(‘or’din/ t(» th«‘ /r’ades into wbieh it 
is d(‘sir(‘d to s(*parate tin* partiehvs. 

In ord(‘r to obtain strietly eomparal»h‘ result^ it is important, 
to UH(^ standard sieves, as ordinary ones arc* not woverr with suflieient 
acc’uraev. 

Tabl<‘ L. shows tin* standard me.shes of sievi’S speeilied l»v the 
Institute of Minin/ and Metallur/y. 

Thesiev(*s an* nuinufaetured hy N.(ireenin/t*y Son,of U arrin/fon. 
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Table L.—The I.M.M. Standard Sieves ^ 


Mesh, i.e. Apertures 
per Linear Inch. 

Diameter of Wires. 

Diameter of Apertures. 

Screening Area per 
cent. Holes. 


in. 

mm. 

in. 

mm. 


5 

0-1 

2*540 

0*1 

2-540 

25*00 

8 

0*063 

1*063 

0*062 

1*574 

24*60 

10 

0*05 

1*270 

0*05 

1*270 

25*00 

12 

0*0417 

1*059 

0*0416 

1*056 

24*92 

16 

0*0313 

0*795 

0-0312 

0*792 

24*92 

20 

0*025 

0-635 

0*025 

0*635 

25*00 

30 

0*0167 

0*424 

0*0166 

0*421 

24*80 

40 

0*0125 

0*317 

0*0125 

0-317 

25*00 

50 

0*01 

0*254 

0*01 

0*254 

25*00 

60 

0*0083 

0*211 

0*0083 

0*211 

25*00 

70 

0*0071 

0*180 

0*0071 

0*180 

25*00 

80 

0*0063 

0*160 

0*0062 

0*157 

24*60 

90 

0*0055 

0*139 

0*0055 

0*139 

24*50 

100 

0*005 

0*127 

0*005 

0*127 

25*00 

120 

0*0041 

0*104 

0*0042 

0*107 

25*40 

140 

0*0036 

0*091 

0*0036 

0*091 

25*00 

150 

0*0033 

0*084 

0*0033 

0*084 

24*50 

160 

0*0031 

0*078 

0*0031 

0*078 

25*00 

180 

0*0028 

0*071 

0*0028 

0*071 

25*00 

200 

0*0025 

0*063 

0*0025 

0*063 

25*00 


' Some additional data by J. W. Mellor liavc also been included in the table. 


Table LI. shows the standards adopted by the American Bureau 
of Standards. 

B. W. Taylor has suggested the sieves given in Table LIT. for 
testing the grading of sands for concrete work. 

This series of sieves is based on the following complex con¬ 
siderations : the limiting diameters of the particles in each grade 
were first decided and also the number of grades into which the 
material is to be separated. The logarithms of the extreme 
diameters of the particles were then found, and between these 
figures was found the required number of logarithms, less 2, which 
have equal differences between them. By this means a series of 
logarithms was found equal to the number of sieves to be used, 
the difference between each succeeding logarithm being constant. 
The corresponding antilogarithms furnish the openings for each 
sieve in the series, and where these do not correspond to a com¬ 
mercially available sieve, the nearest commercial sieve is employed. 
So elaborate a procedure is seldom adopted, and the I.M.M. series 
{above) is ample for most purposes, especially as a sieve in ordinary 
use does not pass every grain smaller than its holes or mesh,” 
though it does retain all those which are larger. If the sieving 
process is of very short duration, a large proportion of fine material 
will fail to pass through the screen ; if the process is excessively 
prolonged, some of the larger particles may be reduced by attrition 
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Taiii.k LI. .\Mr.inrAN Stam»aih» Sn.vi.H 


Sieve 

No. 

.Slev<' 

)I>eniM}^. 

i 

Wire 

lOaiiU'fer, 

'rttjrranrf* 

in 

\ Vi-r.Hfe 

rt*!»raijtr 
in Wire 

1 M.imrtrr 

I'lth r.un r 

in 

Maximum 

M.-4n 

1“r rin. 

Mr 4j. . 
I»» r In. 

2.1 

mill. 

8-00 

i 

i ”‘- 

' 0-215 

iitm. 

1 *85 

ill. 

' 0-072 

* OM-niii'f! 

1M*1 i-rnt, 

1 

fu r • rtii. 

< iprnjfij?, 

j« r»i-nf 

lo 

1 

2*0 

:i‘ 

0’72 

i 0*205 

1 -o.-. 

; 0*005 

I 

5 

lo 

1*2 

2*0 

:{.i 

5 00 

1 0*222 

1 *45 

1 0*057 

1 

5 

I(( 

14 

2*0 

I 

1-70 

! 0*187 

1*27 

0*05(» 

1 


li» 

1*7 

1 *2 

f) 

1 -00 

0*157 

1*12 

. 0*014 

1 

5 

lo 


5*(» 

(; 

2 >20 

0*122 

l*(i2 

0*040 

I 

5 

lo 

2 .2 

5*8 

7 

2-82 

0*1 I I 

0*02 

, 0*02<» 

1 

5 

lo 


0*8 

8 

2 -28 

0*(»01 

0*84 

0*022 

2 

5 

1(( 

:i 

70 

10 

2-00 

0*070 

0*70 

: 0*02ii 

•> 

5 

10 

2 5 

0*2 

12 

1 -08 

0*000 

0*00 

; 0*027 

>> 


lo 

1 

l(i*H 

11 

I'll 

0*0557 

0*01 

i 0*021 

*> 

5 

10 

5 

12*5 

1(> 

1 -lO 

0*0108 

0*54 

o -(»21 

2 

5 

10 

0 

14*7 

18 

1 -00 

0*0201 

0*48 

(i*OlH7 

•> 

.1 

10 

7 

17*2 

20 

0-8{ 

0*0221 : 

0*42 

0*0105 

2 

5 

2‘» 

s 

20*2 

25 

0-71 

0*0278 

(»*27 

O*(M40 

2. 


25 

0 

22*0 

:io 

0-01) 

0*0221 ' 

0*22 

(00120 

2 

*» 

25 

11 


25 

0-50 

0*0107 ' 

0*20 

0*0112 

2 

5 

25 

12 

22*2 ' 
27*0 

40 

0*42 

O'OIOO 

0*25 

i O*<IO0H 

2 

5 

25 

15 

45 

0-25 

0*0120 

0*22 

0 (H»85 

2 

5 

2*» 

IH 

44*7 ! 

50 

0*20 

0*0117 1 

0*188 

0*0074 

4 

10 ’ 

40 

2(( 

52**1 j 

00 

0-25 

0*0(i08 j 

0* H)2 

0*0001 

1 i 

10 

10 

24 

01 ‘7 

70 

0-21 

0*0082 ! 

0*140 

(»*0055 ; 

4 

10 

4(i 

20 


80 

0-177 

0*0070 ' 

0*110 

0*0047 

4 

10 

40 

2 1 

85*5 

100 

0*140 

0*0050 i 

0*102 

0*0040 

4 

10 

4(i 

4(» 

iol 

120 

0*125 

0*0040 1 

0*080 

O (»021 

•1 

1(( 

40 

47 

12(J 

140 

0*105 

(>•0041 ■ 

0*074 

0*0(i2!» i 

r ) 

*» 

15 

00 

50 

142 

170 

0*088 1 

0*0025 

0*002 

0*0025 f 

5 

1 ;* 

00 

00 

107 

200 

0*074 j 

O*0O20 ■ 

0*<»52 

(00021 j 

•5 

15 

00 

70 

200 ; 

220 

0*002 ' 

0*0025 ; 

o*O40 

0 -00 I 8 

5 

15 

00 

02 

222 

270 

0*052 1 

0*0021 , 

0*041 

0-(i0l0 i 

5 1 

15 

00 : 

loo 

j 

270 ^ 

225 

0*041 ; 

! 

0*0017 

0*020 

0*0011 ; 

I • 

5 

15 

00 

125 

222 1 


Tahi.i; Lfl. StKvisH Ti:sTfN<i rin; CitAins*, <n Sam»s ioh 
<'oN< UF.Ti; 


Sifvi* No. ; in Ili( hr i. 


i 

0 ’( i 72 

15 i 

(0047 

20 * 

0*024 

20 i 

0*022 

40 i 

0*015 

00 ! 

0-000 

74 1 

(»-0078 

100 

0*0015 

150 1 

0 *(81225 

200 i 

0*00275 
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arid so pass thnai^h th<* screen. W'itii can*, th(* prof>ortion of 
fine inat<Tiai which fails to pass the .scn*(‘n should not (‘xc<‘e<l 2 per 
{•(‘Ut . I he tailings from ca(di screen should h<‘ t.e.st^ed p(‘r’i(»(lieallv 
t(>(‘nsure tliat they d(» ?iof contain too niuefi line inaf(*rial. 

I he sieves selecttd slioidd (h‘pend. of course, orj t in* natur<‘ 
ol th<‘ sand, hut in nio>t eas<*s sie\es rari|^in^»’ from about- 2d in(‘sh 
to 12d'nH‘sh are suliieient. tiioncha 20(t nu'sii si(‘v'(* max* be nee(‘ssarv 
in some eas(*s. F(»r teslin.<r sands flu* author has for more t-hal) 
twenty years us(’<l a series of sieves with M), 20, 50. lOO, and 200 
hol<‘s per linear ineli, the respeetiva* apertures Ixa'n^r ().t)5, ().02, 
0*01, 0*00o, and t^*0(>2o in. in <Iiam<*t(‘r. Bosw(*I! pr'(*f{*i’M to use 
a series of sievt's with 0. 12, 25, 50, and 120 holes per limaar in<'h 
for the sand ‘jrrades. From the variations in the series of sieves 
used by dillerenl authorities, it will be understoo<l that the si'/es 
into wliieli the sands ar’e classified (h*p(*n(| lai'celv on tin* r<‘(pnn'* 
fiHUits of the \\(»rk«*r, fait \\ hei'c possibh* it is desira ble to adopt* 
some stamlard classification sueli as thost* rmmt-ioned on pp. 210 
to 2Hi, so a- to avoid <*onfavion and to makt* t he results as eompa.nd>le 
as possi}>le. (Iradinc tests made witli sieves without statin.*^ tin* 
si/.(* (*f tile plains indieatetl f^v the vai’ion.s si(*ves (*mplo\‘e(i, ar(‘ 
of no value (*.Xeej)t to t lie user. 

Some investigator's employ a needless number of .si<‘veM in a 
sei'ies. 'rh<- pi’op(*r course is to ascertain, from a mieroseopir* 
examination of a limited mnnbtr of ^mades, whether liie partiehss 
in ea<'h are .Milheii'ntly uniform in si/e. If not, an arlditional 
numl)(*r <»f sieves should he <’mplo\ed. K.\e(‘pt. in unusual eases, 
iiow(*ver, it is preh'ralih* to classify into the minimum numh(‘r of 
crades possiide, as the mer’c multipli<*ation of ^.u*ad(‘s i.s of little 
vahre. \\‘haf<*ver serie.s is employcfl, it i.s usually desii’abh*, for 
tire sake of eon,'iisteney and rapid working, to use woven siev(‘s 
of phosjihor broir/e thr'orrydiout the series, thou^di for removin/i^ 
par’tichvs lai-Ker than 0*2 in. diameter, and esiH*eialIv w Inm stones 
or )Xi'av<‘I ara* abundant, faTfor-ated .sheets an* pr-eferable to woven 
mesh. It is usele.s.s toatt<*mpt t(M*mf>Ioy sieves liner’ tliari 250mesh, 
and, for most purjmH<*s, it is better ul r-e^uir’d a 200 rnesh as th<‘ 
liire.st prac’tieabie sieve, and to use an eiutriaHir f(»r ^^I’udin^^ the 
partiele.s whieh pass through this sieve. 

d’he nuitimr of uslfif/ Minrs is impoi’tant. If the sand is clean 
(/.e. almost free from <'lay) and <lry, a w<-ighed ajiiount mav he 
Ki(‘ved in its natural state, care being taken to avoid tin* Io.hs of 
any rlu.st.” On the I'ontr’ar’y, if tlien* is an appr’(*eiahle pr’opor'tion 
of clay presetO, tlie weighed ainmuit of .sand i.s mixed with about 
iwie(* its w(*ight of water, well .shaken for half an hour or inor’c 
in a met'hanieal agitator, and th<*n run on to the coarsest sieve ; 
any material which passes tlu’ongli the .sieve i.s received in a. suitable, 
vessel, preferably of while cart hen war'<*, and is afterwau’ds passed 
in a similar manner on to (*aeh (d tlie sieve.s in turn. Faeh 
Hi(*v(* i.H th(*n washed with a powerful “ reise ’’ of wat(*r, so as to 
en.sui'e all the* sane! tin(‘r than its mesh pas.sing on to th<‘next liru-r 
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sieve. When all the finer particles have been removed from each 
grade, the contents of the various sieves are dried and weighed. 
The material which passes through the finest sieve contains all 
the clay, together with a considerable proportion of fine sand and 
silt. The constituents of this mixture may, if desired, be separated 
by elutriation (p. 252). The thoroughness with which the fine 
particles are removed from the residue on the various sieves depends 
largely on the operator. To reduce the effect of this '' personal 
factor,” some investigators work to a strict time-schedule ; others 
prefer to use a mechanical agitator and to rely on this rather than 
on hand-sieving. The mechanical arrangement is chiefly used in 
the United States ; it consists of a series of sieves mounted one 
above another, with a container below and a cover above, so as 
to prevent the escape of dust. A prearranged weight (usually 
100 grams) of the sand (previously dried at 110° C. to a constant 
weight) is placed on the top sieve, and the whole series is then 
shaken for exactly five minutes by means of a J-h.p. electric motor. 
Each sieve is then removed and shaken separately by hand for 
one minute more, and any material which passes through is trans¬ 
ferred to the next sieve in the series. The whole of the series of 
sieves with their contents is again assembled, with the container 
and cover, and is shaken again by the machine for a period of 
twenty minutes, after which, each sieve in turn is again shaken 
by hand as before. The amount eventually remaining on each 
sieve is separately weighed, the results being expressed as the 
percentage retained on each sieve. No standard method of sieving 
wdth the aid of water has yet been adopted. 

The deposits left on the coarser sieves generally consist of 
quartz and felspar. Mica is generally concentrated on the medium 
sieves on account of its flaky nature, the diameter of the flakes 
being large compared with the average bulk of other minerals (see 
p. 217), and the deposits on the finer sieves contain the greater part 
of the heavier minerals, as the grains of these are generally smaller 
than the average size of the quartz grains (p. 216). 

Sedimentation and Elutriation. —For the finest particles contained 
in sands, sifting is useless, as sieves finer than 200-mesh, i.e. for 
particles 0-0025 in. diameter, are not sufficiently accurate, as the 
strands are liable to be rapidly destroyed on account of their 
fineness and delicacy. It is, therefore, preferable to separate these 
fine particles by treating them mth water in such a manner that 
they are separated according to their suspensibility. This may 
be done in one of two ways. 

Sedimentation Method .—The particles may be stirred with water 
until all are in suspension and they may then be allowed to settle. 
They will sink towards the bottom of the vessel in which they 
are contained, at a rate which depends on their diameters and 
specific gravity, in accordance with Stokes’ law. 

21)-d 
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or V = Cr2, where C = 

9z 

where V is the velocity of the particles in cm. per sec., 

2 is the viscosity of the liquid (water = 1), 
r is the radius of the particles in cm., 
g is 981, 

d is the specific gravity of the liquid, 

D is the specific gravity of the particles. 

This formula assumes that (a) the particles of soHd matter are 
much larger than the particles of the liquid; (b) the liquid is of 
infinite length in com]3arison to the sinking particles ; (c) the particles 
are smooth and rigid; (d) no slipping occurs between the particles of 
the liquid ; (e) the velocity is small; and (/) the particles are small. 
When the velocity of the particles is great, the formula does not 
hold. H. S. Allen states that the maximum size of particle for 
water sedimentation is 0-085 mm. or 0-0034 in., i.e. the particles 
should all pass completely through a standard sieve (p. 247) of 
150-mesh. Rittinger gives the following velocities of fall in metres 
for particles of different sizes: 

3-2 C. for rounded grains, 

2-25 C. for flat grains, 

2-65 C. for elongated grains, 

2-85 C. for average (mixed) grains, 

where 0-d^-——i 

s 

when S = Specific gravity of solid particles (quartz ==2-65), 

5 = Specific gravity of liquid (water = 1), 
d = Diameter of sphere in metres. 

For convenience it is usually assumed that all the particles 
have the same specific gravity, namely, that of quartz 2-65, in which 
case the rate of settling depends solely on the diameter of the 
particles. If a cylindrical vessel 6 in. or more in height is used, 
and the total height of the liquid and solid in the vessel is greater 
than 4 in., Table LIII. may be used, the depth of liquid being 
measured downwards from the tojg. 


Table LIII. —Showing Size of Particles which settle 
OUT in Different Times 


Size of Particles. 

Time of Settling. 

1 

Depth from Surface. 1 

mm. 

in. 


mm. 

in. 

0-1 

0-004 

20 secs. 

140 

5-6 

0-05 

0-002 

1 mill. 

120 

4-8 

0-01 

0-0004 

10 „ 

90 

3-6 
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Fio. 18.—Sehoene’s 
elutriator. 


After standing for ten minutes, the upper¬ 
most 3*6 in. of the liquid is carefully siphoned 
or poured off, care being taken not to disturb 
the material at a greater depth. The residue 
left in the vessel ‘vvffl contain all the particles 
larger than 0*0004 in. diameter. The residue, 
together with sufficient water to make the 
total volume the same as before, is well stirred, 
and then allowed to stand for a further period 
of one minute. The uppermost 4*8 in. are 
removed as before ; the residue will contain 
all the particles larger than those correspond¬ 
ing to the period of sedimentation, i.e. larger 
than 0*002 in. diameter. By repeating the 
process as often as is desired, the particles 
can be separated into any required number 
of sizes or grades. The separation of the 
different sizes of non-plastic materials is 
usually quite sharp, but when much clay is 
present it is usually necessary to repeat the 
treatment of each fraction several times, and 
even then a small but variable proportion of 
fine sand and silt usually adheres to and is 
carried away with the clay, whilst another 
equally variable amount of clay is usually 
carried down by the silt and fine sand. It is 
impossible to prevent this defect unless the 
particles can be kept well separated and in 
constant motion. Moreover, as a result of the 
short times of suspension, and the time neces¬ 
sarily taken in decanting or pouring off the 
supernatant liquid, the results obtained by 
segmentation are not so satisfactory as by 
elutriation, though they are often sufficiently 
accurate for general use. Consequently, 
elutriation is usually preferable to sedimenta¬ 
tion. 

Elutriation consists in mixing the par¬ 
ticles to be separated with a large volume of 
water which flows forward at a prearranged 
rate, so as to carry away the smaller particles 
and leave the larger ones behind. The method 
most commonly used in this country is that 
devised by Schoene and modified by Seger, 
in which a carefully regulated stream of water 
is passed through a series of vessels, such as 
that shown in Pig. 18, so arranged that the 
speed of the hquid may effect a separation of 
the particles into separate groups. Separa- 
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tion by elutriation appears to be accurate for particles less than 
0-25 mm. (0*01 in.), but not for those larger than 0*5 mm. (0-02 in.), 
this upper limit being somewhat doubtful. Seger adopted four 
groups for elutriation, as shown in Table LIV. 


Table LIV.— Elutriation (Seger’s Figures) 


Maximum Velocity. 

Extreme Diameter of Spherical 
Particles. 

Manometer Height. 

mm. per sec. 
0-18 

in, per min. 
0*43 

mm. 

Below 0-01 

in. 

Below 0*0004 

cm. 

1 

in. 

0-4 

0*70 

1-68 

0-01 -0-025 

0-0004-0-001 

8 

3-15 

1-50 

Residue 

3-60 

Residue 

0-025-0-04 

0 04 -0-333 

0-001 -0-0016 
0-0016-0-0133 

50 

19-69 


It is not necessary, in most cases, to use an elutriator for such 
coarse particles as those of 0-333 mm. diameter, and often it is 
quite sufficient to separate only one grade by elutriation, as shown 
in Table LV., due to Mellor. 


Table LV. —Elutriation (Mellor’s Figures) 


Maximum Velocity. 

Manometer Height 
for Flint. 

Extreme Diameter, 
Spherical Particles. 

Average Diameter. 

mm, per sec. 

cm. 

mm. 

mm. 

0-18 

1 

Below 0-01 

0-0063 

0-3 or 200-sieve 

60 

0-01 -0-063 

0-042 

120-sieve 


0-063-0-107 

0-087 


Boswell, using a modification of Crook’s elutriator, employs 
the data in Table LVI. 

Table LVI.— Elutriation (Boswell’s Figures) 


Diameter of Cylinder, 

Head of Water. 

Jet Aperture. 

Diameter of Grains 
Separated. 



mm. 

mm. 

2 in. (51 mm.) 

1880 

7 

0-4 


1400 

3 

0-2 

3 in. (76 mm.) 

700 

3 

0-1 


400 

2 

0-05 
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All elutriators made of -glass are fragile, so that where a large 
amount of work has to be done the more substantial apparatus 
devised byKrehbiel, and shown in Fig. 19, maybe used. It consists 
of a series of metallic containers of varpng diameters, and to which 
water is delivered from a tank at a constant speed. The diameter 
of each container determines the speed of the column of water 
in it, so that the speed will be greatest in the narrowest, and least 
in the widest container. By this means, particles of various sizes 
can be readily separated. As the volume of water in Krchbieks 
apparatus is much greater, and other difficulties are caused by 



the different shape of the vessels, the results are not so accurate 
as those obtained with Schoene’s or Crook’s elutriators. 

An elutriator for rapid working, devised by T. M. Lowry, 
consists of a vertical tube, tapering from 25 mm. to 2 mm., and 
cemented at the lower end to a 2-mm. tube about 100 mm. long, 
and fitted with a tap. Elutriation is carried out in the usual way 
(p. 252), and after about thirty minutes the coarse material is 
allowed to settle, the height of the deposited column being a 
measure of the amount of coarse material in the sample under test. 

The separation of the finest grains by elutriation may be com¬ 
plicated by their tendency to flocculate ; this is especially the 
case with particles of clay and silt less than 0*01 mm. diameter, 
though in most cases it is quite unnecessary to separate particles 
finer than this. Such flocculation may sometimes be avoided 
by adding a little sodium carbonate or ammonia to the water 
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used in the test, but such an addition is open to the objection that 
it may exert a deflocculating action and break up particles of 
naturally flocculated matter. 

The experimental results obtained by elutriation do not agree 
closely with the theoretical results, on account of numerous 
variables ” which cannot be considered. Thus, the temperature 
of the water affects its capacity for suspension, cold water being 
able to suspend or transport larger particles than warm water 
travelling at the same velocity. A temperature of 15° C. is usually 
taken as standard. The amount of material in suspension in a 
given volume of water must also be taken into consideration, as 
a few isolated grains may be moved by a current of less velocity 
than a larger number of grains of the same size, so a greater speed 
is required to move grains of a given size where the concentration 
is greater. For this reason, the speeds shown in Table LVI. are 
a little higher than the theoretical figures. The specific gravity 
and the shape of the particles also affect their suspension, though 
the variations in this respect are not so great as might be supposed, 
because the particles of the heavier minerals are smaller than the 
quartz grains of the same weight, so that the product carried over 
by any given speed of flow may contain heavy grains of smaller 
diameter and mica flakes of larger diameter than is anticipated. 

The results obtained are not strictly comparable to those 
obtained by sifting, as in elutriation the particles present to the 
current the greatest possible area, whereas in screens the lowest 
cross-sectional area determines whether a given particle will pass 
away. 

Particles of various sizes may also be separated in a centrifugal 
separator, through which there is a constant downward flow of 
water, provided the drum or cylinder of the separator is relatively 
long in proportion to its diameter. If such a machine rotates 
sufficiently rapidly, and water containing the solid matter in suspen¬ 
sion is fed slowly into the top of it, preferably on to a horizontal 
disc, which throws it out on to the periphery, the liquid will form 
a hollow cylinder which moves slowly downward through the 
separator drum in a spiral direction, until it eventually passes out 
through the apertures in the lower end of the drum. Meanwhile, 
centrifugal force causes the particles in suspension to travel radially 
outwards until they reach the inner surface of the separator, to 
which they adhere. As the coarsest particles will reach the surface 
of the separator first, and the others at later intervals, dependent 
on their size and specific gravity, it will be found, after passing 
a suitable quantity of material through the separator, that the 
suspended particles have all been removed from the liquid, and have 
been arranged in series on the interior of the separator. If the 
separator is fitted with a loose lining, consisting of a number of 
segments, these can be so arranged that each pair of segments 
contains particles of a definite size. The water flowing from the 
separator is quite clear if the separation has been properly effected, 
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though if the finest particles of clay and silt are not required, a 
reduction of the speed of the machine will enable them to be 
carried ofi in the effluent. 

The amount of water used by this method is much less than 
with elutriators, and the results appear to be quite satisfactory 
if the speed of the rotation, the amount of the material and water, 
and the rate at which they are suppHed are kept constant. 

Mineralogical Examination. —For many purposes it is important 
to ascertain what minerals are present in a sand and, where 
practicable, the approximate proportion of each mineral. This 
can be done to a large extent by means of chemical and mechanical 
analysis, aided by a microscopic examination (p. 241), but in some 
instances other methods are preferable. The most important of 
these are— 

1. Separation by vibration. 

2. Panning or hydraulic separation. 

3. Separation by heavy liquids. 

4. Magnetic or electromagnetic separation. 

5. Electrostatic separation. 

Separation by Vibration .—A method of separating heavy from 
fight minerals in sands of nearly uniform size, suggested by H. B. 
Milner, consists in placing them upon a piece of white glazed paper, 
and giving the paper a circular motion with one hand and tapping 
it with a pencil in the other, at a frequency ascertained by trial. 
This gives a good separation if small quantities are taken. 

An improved method consists in using a thin metal plate 
supported by an iron clamp and vibrated rapidly, the result desired 
being obtained by means of a tuning-fork of the same frequency 
as the metal plate. 

Panning is the old method employed for working metalliferous 
sands and is dependent on the fact that, if water containing sand 

is placed on a shallow pan 
(Fig. 20), and given a circu¬ 
latory motion by means of 
the arms, the fighter particles 
are kept in suspension and 
gradually washed over the 
Fig. 20.—Washing-pan. sides of the pan, whilst the 

heavy minerals remain at the 
bottom. A very convenient pan is one about 3 in. deep and 
12 in. diameter at the top and about 8 in. diameter at the 
bottom. In some cases a conical vessel is employed, and is 
even more satisfactory than one with a flat bottom, though more 
difficult to manipulate. With either of these vessels 4-7 lb. of 
material may be treated at once, and most of the grains having a 
specific gravity greater than 3 can be retained, all those of lower 
specific gravity, including the quartz, being almost wholly removed. 
This method is suitable for particles between 0-004 and 0*04 in. 
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diameter ; with larger particles the separation is less complete, 
though if they are only present in small proportions they do not 
seriously interfere with the result. Particles less than 0-004 in. 
diameter are usually lost by this treatment unless they have a 
very high specific gravity, such as gold. On the whole, panning 
is a very satisfactory method for concentrating the heavy minerals 
in a sand consisting chiefly of hghter material. It has the great 
advantage of not requiring any elaborate apparatus, and so is 
invaluable to prospectors in out-of-the-way places. 

Separation by Heavy Liquids .—Minerals may also be separated 
according to their specific gravities by the use of Hquids of different 
specific gravity. Table LVII. shows the specific gravity of various 
heavy liquids which are useful for this purpose. If a weighed 
quantity of sand is introduced in small quantities at a time into 
one of these liquids contained in a conical glass funnel, provided 
with a tap or stop-cock at its lower end, stirred vigorously and 
then allowed to stand, all the particles having a lesser specific 
gravity than the liquid will remain in suspension, whilst the heavier 
materials {i.e. those of greater specific gravity than the Hquid) 
will sink to the bottom of the vessel. The tap is then opened 
and the heavy minerals run off on to filter paper, after which the 
tap is closed and more material put into the funnel until the whole 
has been separated into two parts. The residue can be cleaned 
with benzene or water, dried rapidly, and weighed. Thus, heavy 
minerals can be separated from quartz by means of bromoform, 
and, if necessary, they cap. be further classified by the subsequent 
use of other heavy liquids. 


Table LVII. —Specific Gbavities of Heavy LiQinns 


Liquid. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Melting 

Point. 

How Used. 

Bromoform. 

2-851 



1 


Acetylene tetrabromide 

3-0 

. 



Diluted with 

Methylene iodide .... 

3-33 




benzene. 

Methylene iodide and iodine 

3-6 J 





Mercury potassium iodide 

3-2 ^ 





Cadmium borotungstate 

3-25 





Barium mercury iodide 

3-5 




Diluted with 

Mercurous nitrate (cryst.) * . 

4-3 


70° C. 


water. 

Thallium silver nitrate * 

4-5 


75° C. 



Thallium mercury nitrate * . 

5-3 


76° C. 




♦ These must be used at a temperature above their melting point. The specific gravity of 
the liauids should be determined each time they are used. 


The solutions which can be diluted with benzene are usually 
the most convenient, on account of the ease with which the residues 
can be washed with benzene and dried. Mercury solutions have 
the disadvantage of being poisonous, cadmium borotungstate 
readily crystaUises, and the sohd salts need to be used at higher 
temperatures and so have many disadvantages. 

VOL. I s 
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\r>H 


An()th(‘r nu^thod, \vhi(*li is sonK^tirncs (*nipl<)y(‘(l for th(‘ rou^h 
estimation of tin* proporti(ms of several inin(‘rHls of various speeiii<* 
graviti(‘s, (M>nsists in forininjjj a- dilTusion <’oluiun hy partially tilling 
a lon^ jnr with a eonetuhrated h(‘avy licjuid, and tlien tilling 

th(* nunaining j)art of tlie jar witli a dilut<*d solution. 'Phis is allowed 
to stand about tw(dv(‘ to twent\'-four hours until tlu*n‘ is a gradual 
gradation in speeilie /.gravity from that of the eoneeritrat(‘d li(pud 
at^ th(‘ bottom to that of tin* dilut(‘d licjuid at tin* top. Tin* t(*st 
is ma(l(‘ by droppinj^ in a small sam[)I(‘ and noting tin* hei^dits at 
whi(th tin* parti<*l(‘s eoll(*<*t, fraj.'nn*nts of known sj>eeifie gravity 
h(ung dropj)(‘d in as guides. By this means a rough idea of tin* 
tnirnu’als })res(*nt ma-y b<* ase(‘rtained. 

following solutions, a{*eording to (Vook, an* us(‘fid for this 
nud-Inxl of s(*paration : 

Sjtrcidc 

Omvity, 


1. firontiefarrn dihiteil with hm/.eni* tn ...... . 2*r>-2'U 

2. „ alorn*.. . 2-in) 

1. Methyleru^ io(ii(l(* diluted with hen/ene to ..... 2*r>-2*(t 

2. ,, ,, nloin^.2'2n 

1. Thoul(d»solution (PotasHiuin inereurit* i(»di<le) <iiluled with water to 2'r>«2‘0 

2. „ „ ,, alone . . . ,'MH 


1. Klein solution ((Indiiiiuni horotunuHtiite) diluted with water to . 2‘r>-2’h 

2. „ „ ,, alone .... 2'2H 


MaijnvUc Separatum. Some (tf tin* min(*ndH ftmnd in sands 
poss(*HH magneti<t properties, so that it is possibh* to separate* 
ih(‘ni by tlu* ust* of a miigiu*!, or preferably an (‘I(‘<*tro-magU(*t, 
with th(^ pol(‘s (‘iiding in thin (*dgf*H and eaptible of b(‘ing niov(*(l 
HO as to !)(* spaced at varying tlistanees apart. 

A us(‘ful magnt‘t (i(*scribed by T. (Vook eonsists of twt) limbs, 
(‘ach 1 in. diam<*t<*r and 4 in. long, wtmnrl with seven hiy(‘rs of 
Ubgaugt^ win*, each layer having about forty turns. The* two 
adjustable pol(*-pieees should b<* 1] in. wide ami in. thick, slotted 
so as b) be moved nearer to, or further from, t*nc*h other, tind s<*(*ur(*cl 
by screws to the limbs. An 8-volt battery is (|uit(* suf!i('h‘nt for 
this instrumemt. 

In use, the rnagmtt is HUS[>ended over a sm(»oth cardboard 
tray containing the stimph^ to la* examined. If <l(*sirc*d, the most 
magnetic, partich^s may la? r(‘mov(*d wdth a {M*rman<*nt magn(?t, 
and the mo(l(*rately magnetic grains (p. 224) then nunoved 
by means of an ele<?tro-magn(‘t with its }Kd(‘s abotd i in. a])art. 
Aft(‘rwardH, th(? poltvs of the magn(*t. may la* place**! only \ in. or 
rath(*r less apart, and the “ fi»(*bly magnetic" mim*ralH (p. 224) 
may then la? K(?parated. The* residue* may la* n*gardt*d as praet ieally 
non-magnetic?. 

KledrofiUitic Separation. The* separation of min(*ralH according 
to their el(*<?tri(?al ce>ndu(?tivity d<?{a*ndH on the* fact that minerals 
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having a high (‘Icctrival (‘onduviivity an^ afT<Hd.(‘(l by an (^h'c.triv 
(‘harg(‘, whilst bad vondnctors rvinain iinad-. TIk' appanilus 
r(‘conun(‘n<l(‘d by 1'. (Irook consists of two c.oj)|)(‘r |)hit(‘S a f(‘.w 
inches s((uarc, one of which has on<‘ surface. coat(‘(l with a. lay(‘r 
of sii(‘llac, wluc'li is contimnai ()V(‘r th(‘ <‘dg(‘. of lh(‘ |)lat.(% fontung 
a narrow strip ()n the opposite* surface*, '^riui sh(^lla(5-<u)at(‘d surface* 
of one* e*e)ppe‘r plate* is plae*e*(I ne‘xt to tile* une*e)at(‘d surface* of tJie* 
oth(‘r, hut is se‘})arat(*ei from it by twei pie‘e*e*s eif glass e*e)at(ul wit-h 
sh(*Ilae*. 'Flu* upper plate* is e*harge‘el (*Ie‘e*trie*ally by rne^ans of an 
(*l(‘e*tre>phe)rus, <*e>nsisting of a plate* of e'bemite*, re‘sin, se*aling-wa.x, 
e>r shi*llae*, eai a metal base* anel a e*ire*ular im*ta.i dise*, e>f thei same* 
(iiame*t(‘r with an insulateei hanelle*. If the^ platen e>f the* (‘le^ed^'e)- 
jihorus is rul)he‘d with a flanne*! or pieu'e-; of fur, a ne‘gative^ charge* 
e)f e*l(*e*trie*ity is ineluee‘el in it, sei that ein plaedng t.he^ me‘ia.l elise^ 
on its le>we‘r surfae*e* it is e*harge*el pe)sitivedy, aiiel a e*e)mple*me*nt.ary 
n(‘gativ(* e'harge is give*!! tei tile* e>ute‘r surfae'e*. I’his is reune)ve‘d 
by tou(*hing it with the* tlnge*r. A small ejuantity eif the* sa.mfile^ 
of sand to be* <‘xarnine*ei is plae*eei on thei ujipe'r siele* eif the* Ie>wa*r 
co})p(*r platen e)f the* jiair pre*vie)usly me*ntieme'ei, anel the^ elise: te) 
wdiierh the insulating hanelle. is attae*he*el is plae*e*d ufiein the*. upp(‘r 
(U)ppe*r ]>Iat(*. The* niine*rals whie*h are* geieiel e*e)nelue*t ejrs eif e*le*et I’icity 
W’ill inune‘(Iiai(*Iy adheu’c te> the* uppe*r plate* anel e*an be* re‘me>ve‘d 
the*r(*from, whilst- the* neai-e'euidue-teu’s remain eui the^ leivveu* plate*. 
For ae-enirate** work, a large*!’ apparatus e)j)e*rate*el by a more* pe)we*rful 
curre*nt is pref(*rable*, but the* simple* elewie*e» just^ elew’ribe^l is e)fte*n 
UHe*ful, e‘Hpe*eially if the* te*st is applie*d tei a sample: fre>m whie*h the* 
greuiteu’ part e)f the^ epiartz has be‘e*n n*ine)Vi*el by panning ([>. 25(1), 
or by means e»f a he*avv liejuiel (fi. 257). 

SpecHlc Gravity. The* s|M*ciiic gravity of sanels, or the* mine*ra.lH 
theredn, is fle»t^*rinine*ei e‘iihe*r by thc^ use of h(‘avy lieruids as de^Hcribe*d 
on p. 258, or by me*ans of a spe*citi(‘ gravity beittle*. In the^ latteu* 
nie*thf>d, the* riie>st e*e>nv(uiiient feirm e>f srM*c.ifKt gravity beittle^ eeonsists 
e>f a small flask, with a ne*ck grachtate’d from (15 e*.e:. te> 80 er.e^, inte) 
which e*xae*tly 50 c.e*. e>f wate*r is intreKlu<*(‘(l by me*anK eif a pipette*. 
Th(*n e*xae*tly 50 grams of the* sanel are^ place*el in the* beittie^ anel 
the^ he*ight eif the* ceilumn e>f wate*r in the* ne‘<*k eif the* beittle^ is re*a(l. 
As the^ vedume* of liepiid elisplac(*el by the* sand is (‘epial te> the^ vedume* 
of the* sanel, the* sjS’cilie’. gravity is feiund by divieling the* we‘ight. eif 
the^ sand by the* volume* ed lie|uiel elisplae'e'ei. 'Thus, if 50 grams 
e)f a cjuartz sand e'auseT the* w'ate*r in the* beittle* to rise* tei tJie* 
(18*8 (*.(*., mark, that we*ight of sarul must oe*(!upy a ve)lume* ed 
(18-8 - 50 18*8 (*.e*., so theit its sfH*cifi<' gravity is 50 ; 18*8 2'(1(1. 

Apparent Density. 'Fhe* apparent de*nsity eif a mass eif sand 
is de*te*rmine*d by we’ighing a ve*HH<*I ed known cafiacity, filling it 
with the* sand, and the*n re*-we*ighing. 'The* we‘ight ed the* sanel in 
grams divieh'd by the* e*apae*ity e)f the* ve*ss<d in c.c. is the^ ajipare’nt 
(Icnsity. 

Volume-weight. The* volume**^weight <d a, mass cd sanel is 
doteTmiimd in the^ same* manne*r as tiie* appare*nt elensity, but ;v 
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larger' V(\ss(‘I is usuall\' cniplovcd. 'Dk* of t ho sand in pounds 

divided by the <*apa<‘it-y of the V(‘ssel in enhic* feet ^dvos the volunie- 
W(‘i<j;ht. in ponfuf.s per nthir foot. Alternat ively, the weight of tin* 
sand in ^n*atns divided by the (‘{ipa<‘ity of tlie vt'ssel in iitn‘s^rives 
t.h(‘ volunH‘-\V(‘i;:^ht in (jnnns prr tilrr. d'o convjTt “ aj>par<‘nt 
(hnisity " into “ volume weight.*' multiply it- by b2*42 to obtain 
th(‘ r(‘sult in pontul^H pvr ruhlr foot. ('onvers<‘ly. to c-aleulati* the 
apf>an‘nt dimsity from tin* volum<*-\veight in pounds p(‘r eubie 
foot, multiply tiu‘ Iatt<‘r by O-Olb. 

Refractoriness. The ndVacdoriiUNss or resist anec* (»f a sand to 
h(‘at (p. 22h) is t(‘st(‘d by mixin^^ it with dextrin and water to form 
a pastv, vvhi(‘h may then be moidded into small 
bdralnedroas of tlie same shap(» as Sej!4<‘r <-on(*s 
(b'i^. 21). l'lii(‘S(‘ <*ones are dried and placed side 
by side with suitable Se^er er>ne.s on a slab mad(* of 
china (da\- and bauxite niix(*d into a stiff ))aste w'ith 
wats*r. Th<‘“ cones’* are pn‘ssed on tf> the stirfaee 
of th<* slab so as to jHmetrate it sli^ddly and s<» 
n*eeiv(* Hufli<‘ient. support t(> pn»vent them from 
fa.llin)4. 'I'lie slab with th<* cones is then placed in 
an (‘I<‘etri<\ gasddast. or I)e\ille ftirnaee until th(» 
t(*st“pi<*(*e bemis over until its point just toueh(‘H 
th(‘ i>aH<^ line of the support f>n which it stamis. 

numbcT of tin* S('^er (’one which bends to the 
same extent under the same e<mditions as the test- 
{a(‘(U‘ indicates tlie refractoriness of the sand. 

If th(‘ eoiU’s hav’e all bent before tlie test pi(‘ee, a 
fn‘sh (‘Xpf’riimmt must l>e mad(‘ usins' a Iii^h(*r series 
of cones, whilst if none of the cones Inuid befon^ 
the b‘.sDpie(’(*, a lower series must Ih* employed. 
Somf‘tim(‘.s, inshnid of regarding' th<’ limit of refraetorini’ss as shown 
by b(‘ndin) 4 , it is taken as the temperature at \vhi(’h the sharp 
(^dg(^s of th{t comH b(‘(!ome ajjpna’iably rounded as a result of fusion. 
It is therefon^ ma^essary in rejiorting a t(‘st, (»r iii (’onsidering the 
n^ports of otiun* U^hU, to know exactly which sturjdard is tak(*n 
Ix^fore a satisfacitory eomparison can be made. 

Th(^ lu’ating must Ih* slow aiul (’areftilly ecmtrolled if an aeeurah* 
result is to 1 h^ Heeur(*d, the most suitalile rate of h(*ating lM‘ing 
a rise of about 10 ' ('. jmu’ minute. 

It is sometimes preferable to ernph^y a pyronader, so that 
acteuratc^ information as to the* actual b’mperature at the indicating 
point may h<^ obtaiuecl, therngh this is liabh* to error, Is’causi* the 
pyronuder attains th(^ t<‘m{H*ratun* of tin* fiirnaee much sooner 
than the intc^rior of the test-pit^ec*, w’hereas the advantage of iSeger 
(;ones lie*s in th(^ fact that their t/{‘m[M:ratur(* risc’s at approximatrf’ly 
the sanui rat<‘ us that of th<^ sarnph’s. 

It is som<*.titn(*s detsirabh^ to sc^jairati* the sand into two f)ortionK 
by means of a No. 150 or No. 2(K) sh^va^ and to b’st tlu* heat resistance 
of each of th(*H(t portions m’paratel}'. For imianvo, by siu’h a 
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sifting the coarser and -usually more refractory materials are removed 
and the finer and more fusible ones are isolated, so that their 
fusibility and its effects are more marked. In moulding sands, 
for example, where it is not the refractoriness of the sand as a whole 
that is required, but only its tendency to fuse in places, this separa¬ 
tion of the more refractory constituents is of great value. The 
refractoriness test on either or both portions is carried out in the 
same manner as on the sample as a whole. 

Melting Point.— When the true melting point of a sand or of 
one of its constituents is to be ascertained, only a few grains of 
the material can be used. Consequently i-fc is necessary to view 
them through a microscope in order that their fusion may be 
clearly observed. For this purpose Doelter’s electrically heated 
furnace may be used. It consists of a small electrically heated 
cylinder, which forms the furnace, the material being supported 
on the end of a stick of bauxite or graphite, or placed in a capsule 
(which must be considerably more refractory than the sample 
to be tested), with the hot junction of an electric p 3 n*ometer below 
it. The heat from the furnace is prevented from affecting the 
microscope objective by placing a disc of transparent quartz glass 
on top of the furnace. The remainder of the microscope may be 
shielded by asbestos sheeting. The sample is viewed through a 
microscope mounted above the furnace, the temperature at which 
it begins to lose shape being ascertained by means of the pyrometer. 
Unless the temperature is raised very slowly, it is necessary to 
have two observers—one to note the temperature recorded by the 
galvanometer, the other to look down the microscope and report 
when the fusion commences. It is necessary to make several tests 
so as to secure the requisite accuracy, as the chances of error when 
working on such a small scale are very large. 

As the amount of material used in this test is necessarily small 
(or the completeness of the fusion could not be observed with 
sufficient promptitude), the results are usually lower than those 
obtained by the use of Seger cones. This difference between the 
fusibility and the refractoriness of a sand is due to the fact that the 
term ^'fusibility” is applied to the true melting point of individual 
particles, whereas the term " refractoriness ” is applied to a mass of 
sand into which heat cannot penetrate so readily as it does into 
individual grains. If the heating in the refractoriness test could 
be sufficiently prolonged at the melting point of sand, the figures 
for refractoriness and melting point would coincide ; this is, however, 
impracticable with a mass of sand, so that the figures differ as 
stated. 

Porosity. —^The total volume of the voids or pores in a mass 
of sand varies with the extent to which the sand has been com¬ 
pressed. Consequently, great care must be taken to reproduce 
the test under the same conditions as those under which the sand 
is used. For instance, the pore-space in a cubic foot of sand 
contained in a vessel 12 in. by 12 in. by 12 in. will not be the same 
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as in a. v(*ss(‘l 422 in. by 2 in. by 2 in., })(‘caus(‘ th(‘ .•^and in tln^ Io\v(‘r 
lialf of latt(‘r v(‘s.s(‘I will lx* un(l<*r ('onsi(l(*rabl\’ ; 4 n*atrr prosKun*. 
For th(* sa.rn(* n‘ason, than* will hr loss poros in a mass of tamped, 
ramnu'd, or (•(>mpr(‘ss(‘d sand than in an (‘(jual woi^dit of sand 
\vhi(*h li(*s'' Ioo.s(‘ " in a shall(»u' h<*ap. 

voIiniK* of lh(* por(‘s in a loose sand may ix* d(‘termin(‘d 
l\y placing a. m(‘asnn‘(I volume (.say (>()(> e.e.) of the sand in a/graduated 
^iass (•ylind(‘r (Ei^- bolding KKK^ e.e., avoiding undue etirnpaeting 
by pr(‘ssing or shaking. From anoth<*r measuring glass a suitabk* 
voIiniH*, say 200 e.(*., of \vat(*r is pour(‘d into the tirst- gla.ss ami tlu* 
of t.h(‘ Ii(piid nieasun‘d. The p<‘re(‘ntag(‘ of voids in tin* sand 

is fouml by adding the voluna* 
of t.h(* wat«<*r to tlie volume oi 
t-h(‘ sand, and fl(*dueting th(‘ 
V(^Iinm‘ repres(‘nting tin* linal 
level of tin* water from this 
t-otal. 'rims, if 0(M) e.<*, of sand 
and 2tM> (*.<•. of water an* used, 
and t-ln* tinal I(*v<*l of tiie wat(‘r 
is at the SIM) e.e. mark, th(* volume? 
of voids eepials (IMK) j 21H)) SIM) 
lIM) e.e. II(*ne(‘, (iOO e.e, of sand 
eontain 100 {*.(*. of voids; that is, 
the* p<*r<x‘ntage of voids (*(|ualH 
10-7 p(‘r (’cnt by volume. If 
the [porosity of a e(»mpn*Hsed 
.saml is to be determine*d, thct 
same |)ro{'edun* is a<Ie)pt<‘d, but 
the .sjiiid is tir.st c'ompressed to 
the desired ext(*nt in a 'Vt'ssel 
in whieh its vohune <*aM lx* 
aeeurately measured. < ‘are slumkl 
Fio. 22, PoroHity tcHt. be take*!! partieularly ill the* ease* 

of a slightly e*om[)n*sH<*d sand 

not te) He*parate' the* parti<*l<*s by pouring in the* wate*!* toe» rapidly. 
To avoid this, it is .se>in<‘tiin<*s prefe-rable to admit the wat<‘r through 
a tube* (*nte*ring ne*Hr tlie* bottom (»f the* ve‘.ss<*l e‘ontaining the* 
sand. This me*thod of eh’termining the* peinmity e>f a sjinel is not 
entirely ae*(*urate*, us it is impo.Hsible* to drive* out. all the* air 
without disturhing the position ed the* sand grains ; in some* 
as nnudi as 10 jw‘r ee*nt eif the* pore's may he* le-ft fille*d with air, eind 
the*. r(‘ported peinisity may be* low to this e*xte*nt. 2'he* the‘e>retieal 
porosity of a seind may he* e*.stimate‘d from tlu* ap[jare‘nt de^nsity 
(or volume-weight) and the* sfM'C’itie* gravity as 

!<M)fS A) 

S 

where P the |H?re’(‘ntage* by veilnme* of the* peire's, S true* HjH*(*iti(r 
gravity, A - appanuit density. 'PhuH, a sami with sjandfie? gravity 
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2*54 and apparent density 1-187 will contain theoretically 53 per 
cent by volume of pores, but the pores which can be filled with 
water would be somewhat less than this proportion. Moisture in 
a damp sand will reduce its porosity, and should therefore be 
determined. The porosity may then be calculated from the 
following formula, suggested by Taylor and Thompson, in which 
W = the weight of exactly 1 cu. ft. of the moist sand, P=the per¬ 
centage of moisture in the sand, and S=the true specific gravity 
of the sand. 


Per cent of absolute voids = 



100 . 


The air voids may be found by deducting from the percentage of 
absolute voids, the percentage volume of moisture; the latter is 
found from the formula 


Per cent moisture by weight x weight of 1 cu. ft. of material 

Table LVIII., due to Taylor and Thompson, shows the percentage 
of voids for sand of different weights per cubic foot and different 
moisture contents. 

Permeability is a term used to indicate the extent to which 
gases or fluids will pass through a bed or layer of sand of certain 
thicloiess. It is specially important in connection with moulding 
sands and sands used for filter-beds. 

A very satisfactory method of testing the permeability of a 
sand, used by the author, is carried out on the following principle : 

A circular metallic box (Fig. 23, p. 265), 3 in. diam. and 1J in. deep, 
with a flanged rim at the top, has the bottom cut out and replaced 
by a piece of wire gauze of any suitable mesh. On this gauze is 
laid a sheet of thin blotting-paper, and the case is filled with the 
sand to be tested, to a height of exactly 1 in., care being taken 
that it is as nearly as possible in the same state of compression 
as it is when in use ; thus, moulding sands will need to be tamped 
so as to secure the necessary compactness. In testing sands of 
this kind, the author, in order to preserve the conditions of normal 
ramming, usually places the empty case in a larger mould in course 
of formation, and removes it when filled, the space left in the 
larger mould being afterwards repaired. A second sheet of blotting- 
paper is laid on the sand and a flanged pipe is then clamped firmly 
on to the case, care being taken to avoid breaking the structure 
of the sand. Water is poured gently into the flanged tube to a 
height of exactly 40 in. (or exactly 1 metre) and the appliance is 
suspended above a glass measure. The time ’ taken for 100 c.c. 
of water to flow through the sand into the receiver is a measure of 
the permeability. In more exact experiments the level of the water 
in the flanged tube must be kept constant. If care is taken in 
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Table LVIII. —Porosity of Moist Sand 


Weight of 

1 cu. ft. 
of Sand.* 

Percentages of Absolute Voids in Material containing 
Moistures by Weight.t 

Moisture by 
Volume 
corresponding 
to 1 per cent 
by Weight. 

70 

0 per cent. 
57-6 

2 per cent. 
58-4 

4 per cent. 
59-3 

6 per cent. 
60-1 

8 per cent. 
61-0 

1-1 

75 

54-5 

55-4 

56-4 

57-3 

58-2 

1-2 

80 

51-5 

52-5 

53-4 

54-4 

55-4 

1-3 

81 

50-9 

51-9 

52-9 

53-9 

54-8 

1-3 

82 

50*3 

51-3 

52-3 

53-3 

54-3 

1-3 

83 

49-7 

50-7 

51-7 

52-7 

53-7 

1-3 

84 

49-1 

50-1 

51-1 

52-2 

53-2 

1-4 

85 

48-5 

49-5 

50-6 

51-6 

52-6 

1-4 

86 

47-9 

48-9 

50-0 

510 

52-0 

1-4 

87 

47-3 

48-3 

49-4 

50-4 

51-5 

1-4 

88 

46-7 

47-7 

48-8 

49-9 

50-9 

1-4 

89 

46*1 

47-1 

48-2 

49-3 

50-4 

1-4 

90 

45-5 

46-5 

47-6 

48-7 

49-8 

1-4 

91 

44-8 

45-9 

47-0 

48-2 

49-2 

1-5 

92 

44-2 

45-4 

46-5 

47-6 

48-7 

1-5 

93 

43-6 

44-8 

45-9 

47-0 

48-1 

1-5 

94 

430 

44-2 

45-3 

46-5 

47-6 

1-5 

95 

42-4 

43-6 

44-7 

45-9 

47-0 

1-5 

96 

41-8 

43-0 

44-1 

45-3 

46-4 

1-5 

97 

41-2 

42-4 

43-6 

44-7 

45-9 

1-6 

98 

40-6 

41-8 

43-0 

44-2 

45-3 

1-6 

99 

40-0 

41-2 

42-4 

43-6 

44-8 

1-6 

100 

39-4 

40-6 

41-8 

43-0 

44-2 

1-6 

101 

38-8 

40-0 

41-2 

42-5 

43-7 

1-6 

102 

38-2 

39-4 

40-7 

41-9 

43-1 

1-6 

103 

37-6 

38-8 

40-1 

41-3 

42-5 

1-6 

104 

37-0 

38-2 

39-5 

40-8 

42-0 

1-7 

105 

36-4 

37-6 

38-9 

40-2 

41-4 

1-7 

106 

35-8 

37-0 

38-3 

39-6 

40-9 

1-7 

107 

35-2 

36-4 

37-7 

39-0 

40-3 

1-7 

108 

34-6 

35-9 

37-2 

38-5 

39-7 

1-7 

109 

33-9 

35-3 

36-6 

37-9 

39-2 

1-7 

110 

33-3 

34-7 

36-0 

37-3 

38-7 

1-8 

115 

30-3 

31-7 

33-1 

34-5 

35-9 

1-8 

120 

27-3 

28-7 

30-2 

31-6 

33-1 

1-9 

125 

24-2 

25-8 

27-3 

28-8 

30-3 

2-0 

130 

21-2 

22-8 

24-4 

25-9 

27-5 

2-1 

135 

18-2 

19-8 

21-4 

23-1 

24-7 

2-2 

140 

15-2 

16-8 

18-5 

20-2 

21-9 

2-2 


• The table is based on sand having a specific gravity of 2*6. 

t The percentages of absolute voids given in the above columns include the space occupied 
by both the air and the moisture. To determine the percentage of air space, multiply the 
figure in the last column, opposite the weight of sand under consideration, by the percentage 
of moisture by weight, and deduct the result from the percentage of absolute voids already 
found. 


making the test, a series of results from the same sand are very 
concordant. 

In testing moulding sands by this method it will be found that 
whilst the results made by the same moulder are very constant, 
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th()S(‘ with cases tilhsi hy !n<)ul(l(‘rH .so ^r(*a,tly t.hai 

no comparison is possihl(‘. Iicnc(\ in t-cst-in^ fr(‘sh (l(‘Iiv(‘rics of 
sand, it is important that, ail t.h(‘ t(*st.' 
pi{‘C(‘s shouhi 1)(* nia<l(‘ by the monId(‘r 
wlio is ^^oin|^ to us<* th<* maieriai. At 
the present sta^a* this t(*st is of value 
in works for the manager's own use, 
hut not for comj)arison with tiie r(*sult.s 
ohtaiiHsl h\' otiiers, th<‘ difTcrences ol> 
taimai i)\‘ unconscious variatiems in 
manipulation txdn^ so jjjnait. In a 
modiiication of tliis test the author 
(‘udeavoured to substitute air in place 
of water, but th<‘ variations in t>h<‘ 
amount of air penetrating' throu/Lch tlie 
.same block at diilerent times, as W(‘ll 
as with ditTerent tests of the saiiu* sand, 
mad<* the us<* of air ap[»<‘ar impra<’tic 
able. ( \ V. Karr claims to have obtained 
concordant results with air by rneans 
of a similar apparatus, but he tamps 
th(‘ sand by means of three blows de 
livered by a wjujirld of I t lb. failiiijLi: from 
a h(*i|iht of 2 in. 

Sharpness. Tlie shar[m<*ss of sand 
cannot be ex[)ressed numerically, but. 
a careful inicros{M>pical ^examination 
will usuall\‘ enable the relative an^u 
larity of the grains of two sfimples to 
be compared in a few minutes. 

strength. The in<*asnrem<‘nt <»f th<* 
tc‘nsile, compn'S.sive, and transv(‘rse 
strengths is useful in som<‘ <'ases, but 
usually tile value is very low and th<‘ 

(‘iTors of ex|aeriment are so great as tc) 

(hestroy the value of tlie n*sults. 

Th(‘ greatest difli<'ulty is <experien<ee<i 
with samis wlii^di are f)racti<'ally fn'c 
from <’lay, as these have n(» binding 
power, and th<*refore a ma.ss of such sand has little or no 
strength, though that of the individual grains may be enormous, 

('on.s(*(|uently. tests (d tin* stn’Ugth of sand are u.sually Iimit.e<I t<i 
ia) impure sands containing a con.siderable proporti(»n of <’la,y 
su<‘h as nuadding saiuls, and (h) mixtun\M of sand with Porthind 
eenuuit or lime, such as an* used in (*<jn(‘rete a iul mort-a rs. AI 
though the latter do(*s not show the str(*ngth of tin* sand alone, 
it is ofh’ii useful for comparative purpo.ses. 

The r(miprf*.sHirt^ Htrnujth or resistaiu’c to crushing rn/iy b<* 
d(*t<*rmim‘d by ascertaining tin* maximum \veiglit whi<’h can la* 
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carri(‘(l by a culx^ of sand with 2-in. si(i(*s, tin* wtn’^Iii boiiijL^ appliixl 
in the form of a ii^ht aluminiiun <*vlinder with a basi* Iar^(‘r than 
that of th(^ culx^ of sand. W'ater or mer(*urv is rnn into tli(‘ cylinder 
until th(^ c.uh{‘ of sand Ios(‘s its sha{)(‘; th(‘ W(‘i^ht of tin* cylind(‘r 
witli its contcmts Mum r(‘|)r(*s(‘nts tlu* |)n‘ssure aj>j)licd to th(‘ culx* 
of sand. So far, th(‘ n'sults, thou^Ii int(*r(*st in^, arc far from 
constant wit-h difh'nnd. hat,ch(‘s of t he sam(‘ sand, t hou^di cons(*cnlivc 
euh(^s mad(‘ from a siriall sainph* yi(dd com-ordanl- results. Tlu* 
eom|>r(\ssiv(‘ str(‘n^th of mi.xtun‘s of sand with c(‘mcnt- or linn* 
should h(^ !nad<‘ in a fiydrauli<* j)n‘ss dcsi^nicd for tin* purpose, as 
th(‘. pr(‘ssur(‘ re(|uir(‘d is ^reat<‘r than can Ix* appli(‘d a(*eurately 
by m(*ans of a simph* vv(‘ight. It is usually hett(‘r to hav<* such 
t(\sts niad(‘ by an (‘xp{‘rt. 

Tln^ irwmvvr.He Hfrcmfth of a. sand is determined by making bars 
of th(^ sand (‘aeh I in. scjuanr in section and 4.1 in. h)n^j:. I'liese 
bars an^ plae(‘d on knife-edi^f* supports, i in. apart and loaded 
in the (X'litn*, by m(‘anH of a knif<‘n‘d/^<‘ to whi<‘h is attached a small 

pan of ahnnirnum, into which shot 
or nn‘r(*ury may be p(mre<l. The 
breaking str(*ss is rcpoi'tcd as 
pounds, or fractions of a pound, 
p(‘r s(piare inch cross s(‘(’tional ar(‘a 
of the t(‘st-pi<‘<M*. This te.st is V(*ry 
d(‘Iieat(‘on account of tin* lo\vstr(‘SH 
rerpunxi. 

Arndher simple m(*tlnxl of test- 
in|i^ tin* transverse stren^dh of a 
sand is to make a mini her of test- 
pi{*<’es I in. sc|uan‘ in cross-sectirm 
and about 12 in. long. 'Fhey should 
lx* plae(*d on a glass plate and 
gradually jmslnxi ov<*r tin* edge ; 
the amount whit'h ov<*rhangs befon* 
breaking is a rough measure of the 
transverse* strength of the sarnl. 

The tfn^sili Htn ntjtii of a sand 
is determin(*d by phu’ing a t<*st“ 
pn*e<* of the shajM* shown in Fig. 
24, which is made in a mould 
of suitable shape*. The* me add is 
slightly e»ile‘ei and plae'cd on an 
oil<*d plate* of glass ea* me*tal, anel 
meae* tlian sunicie*iit sanel ea* mix 
ture * to fill thet mould is [Uit in by nn*ans e)f a tro\ve*I anel tamjMxl 
carefully until the mould is tili(*d <*ve*nly, and the* wat^‘r rise'.s te» the* 

e it is He4(lotn possibh^ tt) dea<*niiia«» tlx* ti’rmilf of ii fUuiu dry 

Hand, e^xex^j>t. by mixing it. with a eietinito j»r(»jx>rti<m of I'ortlniKl ooniont and 
water and comparing the teiiHile Ktr<?ngth <»f the pnaiue-t with that of similar 
mixturoH cornpoHod of othe*r nanciH. 
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surface, giving it a shiny appearance. The superfluous paste is then 
removed by drawing the e%e of the trowel across the top of the 
mould. Care should be taken that the mould is not vibrated 
during the test, or the strength of the test-pieces will be reduced. 

Moldenke employs a separable frame of hardwood IJ in. thick. 
This frame may have one or more spaces, so as to produce any 
convenient number of test-pieces at a time. Each space is loosely 
filled and heaped with the sand to be tested. The sand is then 
compressed with a hand-rammer to ^ in. over the top of the frame, 
and this surplus is struck ofl flush. Strips of wood the size of 
the test-pieces and exactly J in. thick are laid on the sand over 
the spaces and are pressed flush with the frame so as to compress 
the already slightly packed sand and make the test-pieces exactly 
1 in. thick. The frame is then taken apart and the test-pieces 
are ready for use. For mixtures of sand with cement or lime a 
brass mould is to be preferred. 

In testing the strength of sands, the proportion of water used 
in mixing must be taken into consideration. The effect of different 
proportions of water is shown in Table LIX. by Moldenke. 


Table LIX. —Efeect of Water, on the Strength of Sands 


Kind of Sand. 

No. of 
Samples. 

5 per cent 
Water. 

per cent 
Water. 

10 per cent 
Water. 

Dry Sand. 

Fine 

18 

0-13 

0-16 

0-15 

1-28 

Medium . 

10 

0-76 

0-22 

0-11 

1-68 

Coarse 

48 

0-42 

0-31 

0-24 

1-88 


The figure given is the strength of the sand in pounds per square inch. 


A large proportion of water in coarse sands is relatively more 
detrimental than with finer sands, as the coarser ones have a 
smaller surface area. 

If Portland cement is used as a binder the test-piece should 
be kept under water at a uniform temperature until ready for 
testing. If this is not desired, the test-pieces should be kept in 
a damp atmosphere for at least twenty-four hours before testing. 

The test-piece is placed between the jaws of a tensile machine, 
such as that shown in Fig. 25, and tension is applied by means 
of shot which is poured into a metal can until the test-piece is broken. 
The load at the time of breaking is noted and the strength of the 
sample reported as pounds per sq. in., or in other convenient terms. 
The various strengths of sands are usually compared with those 
obtained by using “ Standard Leighton Buzzard Sand.” 

Viscosity.—The rate of flow of a sand may be determined by 
passing a known quantity of it through an orifice of definite size 
and noting the time taken. Various sands may be compared in 
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Sir-if; isi ssKoit 

m JlrS 0{ tests, .s se™tia lactors, s^h - 

of the cylinder, the nature of its interior surface, etc., can senou y 

affect t^ result (se experienced in testing sands and in 



use the greater will be the progress made. There is an increasing 
Sencv^o detailed standardisation of the different sands employed 
abroad ^especially in connection with moulding sands, on account 
of the common use of artificial mixtures, but in country there 
is such an abundance of natural sands which are sufficiently suitable, 
both as regards composition and physical propertie^ that there 
is less inducement to improve these natural materials. Nevertheless, 
a careM sSy of thousands used for different purposes is very 
necessary for efficient work. The chief difficulty is that the most 
effective^ tests are beyond the capabihty of 

but this does not make them use unnecessary, on the contrary, 
they should be carried out by a suitable expert. 









CHAPTER VII 


PROSPECTING, MINING, AND QUARRYING SAND 
AND SAND-ROCKS 

In searching for sands it is of great importance that the prospector 
should have a good geological knowledge, so that he may know 
where to expect sands suitable for his,purpose, and what kind 
of sands are likely to occur in any particular formation. The most 
important general information of the geology of sands has been 
given in Chapter II. 

A rough idea of the situation of the sand deposits in the United 
Kingdom may be gained by a study of geological maps, such as 
those published by the Geological Survey ; more detailed informa¬ 
tion, however, can only be obtained by a careful study of the site 
itself, taking advantage of the clues provided by the hills, valleys, 
cuttings, old quarry faces, etc. 

In order to ascertain whether any sand deposit is likely to be 
of commercial importance, it is necessary to obtain the following 
information: 

The extent of the beds must be found by a careful study of 
the surrounding land. Any exposures of the beds, such as in old 
quarry faces, etc., should be examined to see whether the particular 
bed under consideration is present, and, if so, its thic^ess and 
whether it is readily accessible. 

The slope of the beds in different localities will give some idea 
as to their extent. Thus, if the beds are horizontal, they may 
extend for a considerable distance, whilst if they slope at a steep 
angle they may only be accessible over a very short area on account 
of the thickness of the overburden. In some cases it may be found 
that a bed becomes thicker in one direction and thins out until 
it disappears in another direction, or it may change in quality, 
being valuable in one part of the bed but quite useless in another. 

Faults, fractures, slips, hitches, etc., caused by volcanic or 
other action may have occurred in the district and may have 
broken up a bed, thereby causing trouble in prospecting for and 
in obtaining the material. Such occurrences must be carefully 
studied, their direction being recorded on a map drawn to a 
sufficiently large scale. 
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BOIUNd 


In HOUH^ (‘ns(‘s ii may ix* found (hat a hu^(‘ mass of rock may 
l)(‘ iutru(I(‘(l into a. (i(‘posi(, and careful study is th(*n U(*(‘(‘ssary 
in ord(‘r to (l(*t(‘rminc \viH*r(‘ the most acc(‘ssi}>i(‘ parts of th(‘ sand 
(l(^[)osit li(‘. 

If tli(‘ d(‘})osit is n(‘ar th(‘ surfac(* of the ground, it is n(‘ccssary 
to know what ({uantity of overburden or “ callow '* lies ahov(* tin* 
Ik‘( 1 in (liflVrent localities. Thus, in sorm* parts it may lx* only 
a tew ineh(*s, wiiilst- in anot4i<‘r part of tin* prop(*rty' it may he many 
f(‘.(‘t in thickn(‘ss, remhu-in;.^ th<* winniiij^ of tlie sand much more 
(liihcult and (‘ost-ly. 

It is th(‘r(‘fon‘ nec<‘ssary in prosp(*etin;;^ a ))ed of clay to map out 
cand’ully th(‘ whoh‘ an*a in both horizontal and V(‘rtical directions, 
in(li(*ating upon tlie maps tlH** d<‘pth of tin* deposit below the ^^round 
in difT(U’<uit localities, tlie ineiination of the <leposits, their thi('kn(‘ss, 
and oth(‘r important information. By this imuins the vahu* of 
a d(‘posit may Ix^ asciu-taiiuxl with some d(*/j;ree of accurate, and 
arran^(‘m<‘nts can b(‘ made, for it to b(‘ worked in the most (*conomi(‘al 
and rcmun(*rativ(‘ manner. 

It is (l(‘Hirahl(< to divide th<* area to !><• (‘xamined into a considfU’- 
ahle nuinixvr of e<[ual parts an<I to mak(‘ a pit or borin^^ {infra) 
in th(^ (:(‘ntr(^ of each. Th(‘ number of pits or borings may be 
minimised by a can^ful (*xamination of th(i <leposit by otluT means, 
as Hindi borings an^ very exjKmsivi* and some }>arts may be left 
unti‘Ht(‘(l in ord(‘r to (‘(‘onomisi* ex|M*nditure. but it is important 
not to tal«' too gr(‘at risks in this dir(*ction, otherwise a deposit 
may bc^ found to run out aftKU’ only a very siiort periixl of working. 
Th(^ nwdts of any pits or borings made should 1 m* noted upon tin* 
maps of till* d<*posit, and the spae(*s lx‘t\ve(‘n tlu* borings fillixl in 
as acxmrat(*Iy as cir(!umstane(‘s permit-. 

Boring. For t(*sting dejioHits which Ii<‘ at a considerahh* dejith 
b(dow tlua surface th<* list* of some type of boring apparatus is 
iKMiessary. As th<*s(‘ an* (*ostly. reijuin* sonu* skill in use, an<l an* 
only wantixi tmnporarily, it is better to <‘mploy a firm of professional 
borers who will <lo tin* work for a defiuiU* prifx*. 

Thi*. apparatus UHc*d for making suck Imrings consists of a 
a>re drill, which is a long tulw, the! lowx*r (*nd of \vhi(*h is fitt(*d 
with a cutting (*dg(* or, pndiTably, with diamonds, so arning(*<l as 
to produce a core whudi can lx* removed <*iiher in the drill or 
Hcjiaratcdy. They are usually started by hand and an* th<‘n con¬ 
tinued by ma(!hin(?ry. 

The examinatum of tlu* mat<‘rial obtained l>v boring is fiy no 
means easy, jis in thi* first filaei* the imssagc* of ike tool may c*aus(‘ 
some adrnixtun*- of diffident strata and so pnxiuee an in(’orr(‘et 
samjile. It is th(*r(dore nee(‘Hsary to take* the utmost pn*(rautionH 
to obtain a repnwentativi^ sample, d'oo much can* cannot be 
taken to ensun^ a(x*,ura(*.y in this reHjH‘et. 

If the total l(‘ngth of tin* cor(*s wdthdrawui d(x*H not agrex* closely 
with the dejith to wdiieh th(* boring tfiol is sunk, s<‘riousIy <*rroneouH 
concluBions may be drawn. VV'hen a lH*d of apparently suitable 
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iiiaicrial has f)crn found, sani{>l(‘s should Ix^ tal<(ui from difT(U’(uit 
parts of tli(‘ h<‘d in tlir niannor ({(‘scrilxxl on p. 234, and (^an^fully 
tostcd so as to d<‘tcrinin(‘ their value for spcxual purpos(‘H. 

\'arious rou^di tests niav he appli<*d on the spot in ordcu’ that) 
a ecnrral idea of the (juality of tlx* deposit may Ix^ ohtainexl. d'hoi 
appearaiHM- of a saiul (p. may Ixdp so?n(‘vvhat in (‘Ktirnatin^ 

its ({uality. thoujih it is not. aIti)^<‘th<T ndiahh*. 4'h<‘ af)f)Ii(‘ati()n 
of a little h\(lroehlori(‘ acid to a. small sainph* will nuuhu’ th(^ pn^Hcmec; 
of any ealeiuni <*arhonatr<‘ obvious. Th<^ eompa(d/n(sss or friability, 
wliieh to some e.xtent det(*rmin<*s tin* <‘as(‘ of working, may b<^ 
test<‘d by di^^^dnj^ with a spade, bnwikin^ tlu^ storxy if it is a ro(^k, 
with a hammer. ()ther’ more <letaik*d t<‘sts, such as thoscMleserilxxl 
on j)p. 23.') 2hS, nmst also be carried out, th(* numlxu- a.nd (‘xt(uit/ 
dependin^^ on tlie use to which tin* sand is lilody to Ix^ [)ut. 

P>efore tinally deeidinj' to work a. de]X)Hit. of sand or sandstoiU’j, 
it should always be te.sted sufliciently exhaustivc'ly, so as to hc! 
perfectly sure tliat the (piality is satisfactory for* t.Iu^ purfawc! in 
mind, an<l the tests sliould lx* carried out on a sutrK'hmtly larp;c! 
scale to render it reasonably certain that the; nuibu’ial will hos 
satisfaetoia on a eomnu'reial scale. 

Preliminary te.-ts on a small scale, if propcu’ly ea-ri’i(‘d outs 
an* tlx* best means of savimr <’osts in prospe<*t.in^, aixl should always 
precede lar^^er tests, but the latter should n<‘V(‘r be omitt<‘d if tho! 
former ^dve favourable indications as to tlx* vahx* of tlx^ niatcu’ial. 
Xe;^d(*ct of tiiis preeauti«»n !<*a<Is to the wash* of (*normous huiuh 
of money by prospectors arxl eaj)italists. 

As tlx* stieccss or failure of the enterprise^ may (a^entually 
depend upoij the aeeurae’V with whi(*h the {)rosp(*<*.ti()rii and t<‘HtH 
have heeaj mudi*. arid tlx* reliability of tho indications it Ih 

wise to place the whole of tlx* investigation in tlx^ hands of an 
<*x|H’rt. 'rhiH is tlx* more ixs'cssarv as, e^ven wlum th(^ natun^, 
situation, and extent of tlx* (h’txmits an^ known, tlxu’c? an^ seweu’al 
highly important matters six*n as tlx* planning of tlx^ mitx^ or 
quarry, pn*eatUions against thxxUng, and the disposal of the ovtu*- 
burdeii to }«* considered. 

The kx-afiexj of tlx* site relative to tlx* mark(‘t for the pnxlued/ 
is a furtlxT iaf*tor retpuring eotisideration, us it has not infnxpx^ntly 
hap|x*ned that a tirm has sutTered many irx*onv(unerie,(^H du(^ to 
unsuitabli* location, when a litth* more kixmd<*dg(^ <»f tlx^ distribution 
arxl sale of the material would have saved them much trouble. 

I'he valuation of a dejrosit of sand or sarxlstmx^ must Ix^ based 
upon (I) its si/e, (2) its kx'ution. (3) tlx* cost of bi'inging tlx*: 
matr'i’inl to the place v%lx*re it will he use<l (Lr. to the- surfarxq or 
on to tlx* i^nilvvay or boat, and thenee to the us<‘r), arxl (4) tlx^ ratx^ 
at whic'li it will he obtaiix*d. 'I*he last factor is (*sjx*eially impor’tant/ 
to tlx* purchaser, as the present value of a sarrd dcfrosit, portierms 
of wlrieh cannot lx* used for sonx* years, is n(*('<*KHarily dithu’entf 
h’om what it would he if the whole d<*posit were to be used uf) in 
a single year. Thus, if the pn-sent value in [rounds e<[uals (', tin* 
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rate of interest for similar investments (usually taken as 4 per 
cent) the number of years required to work out the deposit = A;, 
the value of the sand or stone to be removed annually or the royalty 
paid per annum = V pounds sterling, then 

■’'Too’ 

100V(*'^-1) 

“ ■■ 

For practical purposes this may be simplified into Table LX., 
in which the first column shows the duration of the sand or stone 
deposit, and the second and third the number of times the yearly 
royalty or the value of the sand removed annually (V), which is 
equivalent to the total present value of the deposit. 



It will be noticed that the rise in value after fifty years is very 
small, and may usually be neglected. Indeed, few persons would 
give more than sixteen times the value of the sand removed annually. 
Even for the most valuable sand deposit and for most sands in this 
country the value of the ungotten material is not measured by its 
volume, but is very little larger than the agricultural value of the 
land. Thus a field containing an unworked bed of sand in a dis¬ 
trict where the agricultural value of the field is £30 per acre will not 
usually have its value increased by more than £20 per acre as a 
result of useful sand being present. In some localities where special 
conditions prevail a higher value will be placed upon the land. 

Selecting a Site.—^When a deposit of sand or sandstone has 
been thoroughly examined and found suitable, it is necessary to 
decide upon the method in which it is to be worked and the manner 
in which the deposit is to be opened out. 
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PLANNING OF PITS AND QUAEPIES 

It is of great importance, before actually opening out a quarry 
or sand-pit, that the site should be carefully and skilfully chosen, 
as a mistake in this preliminary work may eventually result in the 
failure of a venture which ought to have been highly successful. 

A considerable number of quarries have been started on the 
wrong side of a hill, so that no advantage can be taken of the dip 
or lie of the strata. In other cases, the men work straight ahead ” 
into a hillside when it would be much cheaper to “ edge ” the hill 
and to work at right angles to the present direction ; this is 
especially the case where there is a thick covering of overburden 
or useless material. Sometimes a site is chosen which is sidtable 
in some respects, but is, on the whole, inferior to another possessing 
a single drawback which could be overcome by a little ingenuity. 
Again, a site is sometimes selected near the top of a high hill and 
a long way from the railway or road, yet sand of the same quality 
is available much nearer to these facilities. In these and many 
other ways, the selection of a suitable site is of paramount 
importance. 

In selecting a site, special attention should be paid to (i.) the 
overburden, (ii.) the position of the dip and strike of the strata, 
(hi.) the drainage possible, (iv.) the water-supply, (v.) the haulage 
grade to crushers and from thence to the railway, (vi.) the position 
of the railway and the cost of a siding, (vii.) suitable sites for power- 
station, crushers, etc., and (vhi.) the transportation facilities. All 
these items are of great importance, and if any one is wholly 
unsatisfactory, the site should usually be abandoned. 

The thickness of the overburden and the cost of removing 
and disposing of it very largely govern the value of a given sand 
deposit, for it is obvious that an excessive thickness of useless 
material cannot be profitably removed to clear a comparatively 
thin bed of sand. Hence, the site should be chosen so that there 
is a minimum thickness of overburden to be removed. Whether 
this can be done economically depends on the thickness of the 
underlying sand and on local conditions respecting the disposal 
of the overburden. 

The steepness or dip of the strata has a serious effect on the 
cost of haulage, especially if it is away from the face of the quarry, 
so that all the sand has to be hauled up an incline. Such down¬ 
ward-dipping strata also cause further trouble by acting as catch- 
pits for rain-water, unless a suitable system of drainage is installed. 

The Lay-out and Planning of the quarry or sand-pit cannot 
receive too much skilled attention, for much of the difference 
between success and failure in working sand depends on the 
efficiency of the system used. Each quarry or pit presents its 
own special problems, and unless the working is carefully and 
skilfully planned, and the local considerations duly taken into 
account, there is likely to be failure. 

In the first place, the stability of the quarry or jDit must be 
assured, and all necessary precautions to secure it must be taken ; 
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PLANNING OF PITS AND QrAIUUFS 


(>t.}HU*vvi.s(^ may at. sonu* tina* lx* a s(‘ri(His laiKisIip, and lives 

may 1 h‘ lost. pr<‘<‘is<‘ preeaiit-ions to he taken to ensun* 

stahilit.y (lejxmd on tla* locality, hut. as a ruk* th(‘ width of tiie 
l)(*neli oi* platform should he <*(|ual to lh(‘ kmicth h(‘t.W(‘en ea{*Ii 
hcmeh and at l(‘ast half th(‘ ladght. 

I'lie (juarry should lx* made in tli<‘ sid(‘ of a lull ratlnu’ than 
by (‘xea.vatin^ helovv th(‘ ground 1(‘V(*1, though in soim* eases (he 
lat.t(‘r is unavoidahh'. The (|uarry face should not he worked to 
a langlit, of inon* than 25 ft. at a tim<‘; that is to say that if a greater 
h(‘ig}it of fae(‘ is d(‘sired, it should he worked as two or mor(‘ separate 
h(meh(‘s or suh*fa.e(‘s, (‘a(di of w]ii(*h is not nior(‘ than 20 25 ft. in 
h(‘iglit. F.\e(‘Hsiv(*ly higli fae(‘s an* not e<*onomi(’al, as thc‘y involve* 
Kp(‘(da.l pr(‘eautions to (‘usun* saf(*ty as w(‘ll as the* use of (‘Xe(‘ssively 
large cranes, (*t(‘., whieli iner<‘as(‘ the cost of working, 'these 
ohj(X‘tions an* avoid(‘d by working in sections or heneli(‘s of 20 25 ft. 
in lunght. High fae(‘s eannot usually o('(‘ur in a sand pit, hut they 
an* Hom(‘tim<^H f<nmd in sandstoiu* (juarri(‘s. 

sit(^ Jiaving h(‘en selected as skilfully as possible, tfie man 
in charge* of th(^ lay-out or working j)lan should ex<‘reis(‘ his skill 
and ing(*nuity in arranging that all the op(‘rations in the epiarry 
or [)it shall plann(‘d so as to avoid all metluxis that place an 
unnoex^KHary hurd(‘n on labour, 'thus, e.xeessive r(‘handling of 
rnatorial, (*oinpl(‘xity in transportation syst(*mH, and loss of time 
through (X)ntliet of various operations shendd i)e avoided. In 
many eas(‘H this (*an lx* ae(*ompIiHh(*d by a rmxliheation of the 
tiU‘thod, involving no h(‘avy exp(*ns(*s in the* purehase of new 
(X{uipm(mt. In large* epuirries, (*sp(‘(*ially in tin* I'nited States, 
hancl m(‘thods are. h(‘ing largely supers<*d(*d by meehunieal means, 
not so much as a n*sult of a pronoune<‘d shortage* of labour as 
h(‘.caus(* the* me‘edianie’al nie*th(xls are* ehe*aper, epueke*r, anel preunote* 
rapid ine*r(‘aHe in prexhu’tion. W}ie‘n lahe)tu’ is <‘he*ap anel ple*ntifed, 
th(^ advantag(‘s e)f ine*ehani(*al e‘e|uij)me*nt, partie*ularly in small 
(piarrie^s, are* e|ue*stie>ne*(l hy many epiarryowners, hut in large* 
quarrie^s the^ advantage's of m(*e*haiueHl (‘(piipnie*ni an* gene*rally 
r(X' 0 gnise*d. The* adoptieai of sue’h e*f|uipine*nt has, hovveve*r. he‘e*n 
slow in many place's. This is deie* to various cause’s, tlie* chief e>f 
whiedx are*. (•.e)ns(*rvatism, lack of infe)rmatie)n on mode*rn expupinent, 
and lack of capital. In some* sancLpits and sandstone* epiarrie'.s 
in the British Islets the* use* of rapi<L\ve>rking I’Xcavating iimchine*ry 
would he quite^ unjustifiable, lM*cauHe* the* total ejuantity of sanel 
or stonee to Ix^ ine)V(*(l in a ye*ar is so much less than the* output ed 
the^ HinallcHt size*, of machine's. Fe)r insteince*, a stcaru navvy will 
seldom pay if the^rc. is 1 (*kh than te‘n years' continue)Us work at thn*e*“ 
quarters e>f its full (capacity, or say a ({uarhT of a million tons in 
ail. For smaller outputs to he^ worth the. installation of a machine*, 
either labour must lx*, seuree* or the're^ rtiust he* He)me* othe*r con¬ 
sideration, such as the^ ncx^essity for (X)mpled4ng the* work as rapidly 
as possible, the cost of which can he rex!Ove*re*d in the^ price* obtained 
for the sand. 
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PLANNING OF PITS AND QUARRIES 

A fruitful source of waste in many pits is the needless handling 
of material, owing to the sand being unloaded and reloaded 
unnecessarily, or to its being dumped in places that require excessive 
labour for its subsequent removal. Such excessive rehandling 
may be due to lack of equipment, to faulty design, or to carelessness 
and oversight, but whatever the cause, its effects on the profits 
are obvious. Such unnecessary handling is always costly, and in 
times of shortage of labour it is imperative that radical changes 
should be made to remedy such faults. 

In laying out a sand-pit, and especially a quarry, it is necessary 
to look well ahead and to consider what will be the effect of the 
present arrangements when the quarry has been working fifteen 
to twenty years. A further matter of importance is the “ weight x 
distance ” factor of all materials moved, which must be kept at 
a minimum. Many men in planning quarries pay much attention 




to the weight of the material to be moved, but they overlook the 
distance to which it has to be taken. In view of this fact, the 
disposition of the tram-lines or tracks leading from the quarry face 
to the works is a matter of great importance. If these are wrongly 
placed, either the men will be hampered in their work or great 
expense may be incurred in putting the tracks in a suitable position, 
or the cost of transport may be excessive. The ordinary method 
is to arrange a series of tracks radiating from the main line, or 
pair of main lines, to various parts of the quarry face (as in Fig. 26). 
In many respects this is a good arrangement, but it has the minor 
drawback of compelling the men taldng trucks or wagons to the 
face either to wait until the track is clear or to throw the empty 
wagon off the line and reinstate it later ; the latter process involves 
unnecessary labour, delay, and damage to the wagons. By using 
double tracks, this trouble may be largely avoided, though even 
then it is sometimes difficult to secure a wholly satisfactory method 
of delivering empty wagons and removing full ones. 

When conditions permit, it is often better to arrange a track 
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POSITION OF THE MACHINERY 


along the quarry face and to have the material thrown into the 
wagons on this track. Some quarrymen object to this, because 
the tracks have so often to be altered, but in many cases this is 
less serious than is often supposed. When a steam navvy, grab, 
crane, or other mechanical loader is used, the arrangement of a 
track along the quarry face (Fig. 27) is by far the simplest and best. 

No one method is equally satisfactory in all cases, and the 
quarryman who would get the best results must exercise consider¬ 
able ingenuity and sldll. 

The Position of the Machinery relative to the quarry face and 
to the spoil bank on which the overburden is tipped requires careful 
consideration. The machinery ought obviously to be placed in a 
position where it is free from all danger from landslips or explosions. 
It should also be placed in such a position as to be out of the way 
of developments of the quarry face, spoil bank, or railway siding, 
and yet convenient for the supply of power and readily accessible 
from the works. Here again no general rule can be applied to all 
cases, but it is usually wise to keep the machinery well in front 
of the quarry face and somewhat below the quarry floor so as to 
make full use of gravity. The distance between the quarry face 
and the machinery ought to be sufficiently large to accommodate 
the spoil bank, unless there is some hollow somewhere which can 
be filled with overburden and can never be required for any other 
purpose. A serious mistake which is often made in planning a 
sand-pit or quarry, is to place either the spoil bank or the machinery 
on good material, which cannot, therefore, be quarried, and is to 
all intents and purposes lost. 

It is an excellent plan to allow space for machinery capable 
of producing five times the anticipated maximum output of the 
quarry, as this allows of ample development, keeps the plant well 
out of harm’s way, and generally facilitates the working of the 
quarry. 

The chief Sources of Power in quarrying or mining sand, sand¬ 
stones, etc., are steam, producer gas, and electricity, with com¬ 
pressed air or water (wave transmission) as secondary sources of 
power. The use of these in connection with drilling is described 
on p. 300 ; the power required for crushing, transport, etc., is more 
conveniently described under these respective subjects, and it 
must here suffice to state that in planning a quarry or mine, ample 
power should be provided, even though it is not all required at 
first ; as the works increase in output, it is then easy to proceed, 
whereas in the absence of provision for ample power the whole 
future of the property may be jeopardised. 

The other chief items requiring attention in planning any given 
site or quarry are; (i.) the floor; (ii.) the drainage; (iii.) the removal 
of the overburden or stripping; (iv.) the methods of extracting 
the sand or stone ; (v.) the removal of the material to the crushers ; 
and (vi.) the position of the various accessories. 

The floor of the pit or quarry, where possible, should slope 
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DEAINAGE OF PITS AND QUAREIES 

away from the face, and its lowest point should, where possible, 
lie above the drainage-level of the surrounding area, so as to avoid 
the necessity of pumping. Where the nature of the strata permits 
it, an almost level floor is in every way preferable to a steeply 
sloping one. The arrangement of the floor so as to ensure good 
drainage is very important, and failure in this respect is one of 
the commonest causes of loss. If the beds are developed down 
the dip of the strata, accumulations of water may occur at the 
working face after very heavy rain, and cause a temporary suspen¬ 
sion of operations, with consequent loss of labour. If the beds are 
worked in the opposite direction, the water will drain away, and 
no accumulation of water at the face will be possible. Where the 
sand or stone lies in horizontal beds, the working is rendered very 
simple, as the smooth floor requires little or no grading or ballast 
for tracks, and track-laying may be accomplished with a minimum 
of labour. A smooth floor also facilitates loading. 

The drainage of a pit or quarry is a matter which should have 
more attention than is commonly paid to it. The wise manager 
will always endeavour to secime natural drainage as far as possible, 
and even where some pumping is necessary it is most economical 
to attempt to secure natural drainage for the site as a whole, and 
to pump the water from a sump or well, into which the water from 
the rest of the workings drains naturally. This can usually be 
secured with a little forethought and planning, so that there is 
a slight slope in the floor of the quarry towards one or more deflnite 
sumps or wells. Unless this is done there will be a series of delays, 
much slow working and some accidents, because the face and floor 
are too wet. The above precautions may seem to be an unnecessary 
expense, but the results are well worth the cost. In some old 
quarries with which the author is acquainted, it has even been 
found profitable to abandon the existing face and to reopen the 
quarry at a different point, so as to ensure efficient drainage ; 
the lower costs of working the quarry under dry conditions rapidly 
paid for the cost of reopening the stone at a diflerent point. Where 
such a course would be regarded as too drastic, it is usually possible 
to work along the strike, i,e. at right angles to the dip of the strata, 
in order to secure natural drainage of the sections or benches. 


GETTING THE MATERIAL 

The methods of working deposits for sand vary very greatly 
according to the nature of the deposit. Sand-bearing deposits 
may be roughly divided into the following groups : 

1. Loose or slightly coherent sands. 

2. Harder rocks, such as quartzites, sandstones, ganister, etc. 
The deposits may or may not be covered by a certain amount 

of overburden, so that the processes of working will be described 
under the following heads : 
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REMOVAL OF OVERBURDEN 


1. Removal of overburden. 

2. Working loose sand deposits in open quarries or pits. 

3. Working sand rocks in open quarries. 

4. Working sand rocks in mines. 

Removal or Overburden 

In some localities where the overburden is thick, its removal 
involves problems in quarr 3 dng which are almost as great as those 
in connection with the removal of the sand itself. In most cases, 
however, it is not profitable to remove more than 6 ft. of overburden 
in order to obtain direct access to the sand beneath. 

The overburden to be '' stripped ” or “ ridded ” is usually 
of a relatively soft nature, and' can be removed either by digging 
by hand or by excavating machines, or, if sufficiently thick or 
accessible, by means of a steam navvy. If the quarry is near a 
watercourse, the ridding may sometimes be effected by washing 
away the material hydraulically with powerful jets of water applied 
by fire engines or similar appliances. In such cases powerful 
hoses are used, through which a stream of water l'J-2 in. diameter 
at a pressure of 40-60 lb. per sq. in. is directed on"to the material 
to be stripped, and the latter is rapidly washed away. If water 
is rather scarce, the product from the washings may be collected 
in settling ponds and the clear water used over again, but this 
method of stripping gives the best results when the waste material 
can be discharged into a river, or deep lake, or even into the sea. 
This is a cheap method, but it can only be used where there is an 
abundant supply of water and a large dumping area at a suitable 
level. 

The nature and amount of material to be moved governs to 
a great extent the methods to be used. The most expensive 
method of removing overburden is by pick, shovel, and wheel¬ 
barrow or wagon. These tools can only be applied economically 
where the overburden is very thin or the conditions are such that 
other implements cannot be employed. Under average conditions, 
a rndn may be expected to shovel into an ordinary wagon 20 cu. yds. 
of light sandy soil or 15 cu. yds. of heavy soil, well loosened, per day. 
In shovelling ordinary earth, a large number of experiments have 
shown that the most economical load for an average shovel is 
21 lb. The size of the load and the shape of the spade or shovel 
vary with the material being handled, and if these matters are 
properly cared for there is a possibility of increasing many a man’s 
output by about 50 per cent, as most men lift about 15 lb. on each 
shovelful. This increase in output comes partly from experience 
and industry, but chiefly by using a shovel of a shape suited to the 
work and seeing that the man is taught how to use it. 

In loading wagons, a man worMng under normal conditions, 
and using a D-handled shovel, will throw the following amounts 
in ten minutes: 
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lli'iuhf <tf \Vji«<>n 
:i t‘t. 
i ft. 

4 ft. fi in. 

.1 ft. 

o ft, t) in. 

(i ft. 

In casting onlinarv (nirth through a horizontal dintanco not 
(•.xo(M‘(ling 10 ft. a man will avoragt* IS sfiovc^lfuls [xn’ minuter 

In loading \vh(‘(‘Iharrows or low carts without an (uid and not 
(‘X(*(‘(‘ding a height of 33 in., a man ca.sting avtn-ago (uirth will 
luivc an output of about lo shovu'lftds p(‘r minutt^ 

'ria* inflmmci* of .s(‘vcral nicui on (uich othor is important, and 
a good fonnnan with a gang of c.onttadxxl mtui will g(^t through 
mor<‘ work, and at cat^h throw will (hdivtu* a largca* shovt^lful, than 
if tin* men an* discontent'd or isolat'd. As tlu^ nnrnlx'r of shovfdku's 
to (uich wagon is iru'reased ahovt* four tht* av(u’ag(‘. (dfitviemey will 
decn'ase, and if ten shovtdlers wt'n^ <miploy(*d on ora^ truck the 
averag<* (dlit'it'iicy wotdd not (‘xeex'd Ho |)er ('(mt. 

A eorn'ct position is (‘.ss('ntial in shovelling, and it is w(dl worth 
whil(‘ t.o t'ueh a. man how to dig an<l shovad prop(U‘ly. K(‘.w 
labourers know how to move* their bodies, or to handle^ th(‘. shoveds 
so as to niak<* tlie work (*asy for th(nns(dv(‘s a,nd I’apid for theu’r 
(unployi'rs. 'TIk* nu'u shoukl lx* {)Iae(‘d at tlxdr work according 
as they are right hand or h'ftduind work(‘rs. 'Tlu^ right-hand 
man casts his load from his right sick*. whil(‘. tlu^ kdt-harid rtian 
throws fnun his left. VVfu'n*. possible, the m<*n should trairuxl 
to shov(‘i <‘ith(*r rightdianchxl or l(‘ft-hand<'d. Standing (doses up 
to tdn* inat'i’ial, the* man should Ixuid his baedi and his shouldtws 
forward, not as in pi<d<ing an article from th(‘ ground, but so that 
h(* is w(dl balaiHxxl on his f(*c‘t, one I(‘g Ixdng w(dl in front jof th(^ 
otiuw. In digging, tli(^ spad(* should be prcsscxl dinx'tly, tluui 
Iow(*red ba(dv and lift^xl horizontally with the* load. In shovelling, 
on th(‘ contrary, tlk(‘ wrist of one* arm should Ix^ biid on tin*, krux^ 
of th(‘ front leg, and th(‘ oth(*r kn(‘<‘ shoidd n^st agadnst tlu^ (md of 
tlu' shovi'l. 'Fhe shov(‘I is thrust into tin* rtiass by th(^ m(;v(mi(^nt 
of th(' Ixxly, th(‘ obj(*ct b(*ing to throw th(^ w(dght of th(^ body into 
th(‘ motion usc'd in thrusting tin* shov(‘I. VVIkux th(‘ shoved is full, 
the kiu'f'S and ba<d\ are straighterx'd, without aUx'ring tlu^ f)osition 
of tlu' hands, ddu* load is th(‘n east away by turning tlu^ l)ody 
wlu'U t-h(‘ iieight and distance* an? not gnxit. With longeu* throws, 
tlx' arms must lx* used to give*. th(‘ shoved tin* neeessary motion. 

Scrapers. .Apart, from pi(d<s and shove*Is, and wlu'n ordy a small 
outlay of capital is availaf>le, a f>lougb and seu'apeu’ an* among tlu*. 
most e'lliedent imple'me'nts which eum be employexl, ore account of 
tlu'ir udaptaf)ility and eofnparativ<*ly cheap working cost. Th(^ 
plough i.H ix'e'e.ssarv to loos<*n the* exirth before' the* scraper can Ix' 
iilk'd. A horse' (Irawri drag .s('rape‘r is more* seutabh' for close*, work 
and short hauls, and a wheed scrafxw for opem work and long hauls. 


Viilumo. (»!' Kart.h Uirovvn. 
1 -X <'u. yds. 

1 

l-ii 

li 

()♦<) 
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has a, larji'ia* (•a|)a<'it\' t-han tla* foiaiKa*, and, }>i*in^ on \\ h<‘(ds, 
is nnndi (•asi(‘r for the* horses. One plon^di niovin^z faii’ly steadily 
ea.n l<)os(‘n ahouti (‘U. yds. per day. Bett(‘r results can 

usually h(‘ seeunsi in very hard or t-ou^di ground hy a searilier 
(IraAvn hy a tractor or roller, hut* in Ln’ound of tliis natun* blasting 
is usually inoi*(‘ ('eonoinieal when tin* depth of tlie inat.erial to l>e 
loos(‘n(‘(I (‘xe<s‘ds ‘h i ft. 

H()rs(‘-drawri seraf)ers liave a ^ross eapaeity of 2, o, and 7 eu. ft. 
and a n(‘t (dT(‘etiv<‘ (aipaeity of about bO p<‘r e(*nt of th<*s<‘ ({uantitic*s. 
Faeh s(‘rap(‘r will plac(‘ und(‘r uv(‘ra^(* (‘onditions oOdio eu. yds. 
of eonif)aet.(‘d fill p(‘r day, l)ut. a serap(‘r hauled i)y a drag lira* has 
four tiin(*H this out.j)ut. Idoughs and similar a[)j>lianees an* only 
suita.bl(* when* t-h<‘ ov(‘rb\u’d<‘n etmsists of a relativ<‘ly soft inat*<*rial 
sindi as “ soil," (day, or gravel 

Drag-line excavators, wiii(di consist of a n'ctangidar tray, 
or skij), with a cutting or .scarifying devicj* at the front, an* some- 
tim(‘s used for r(*moving ov(*rbunh*n. The tra\‘ is suspend(*d from 
an (*l(*vat.ed rop(*way in such a mann(*r that it (‘an be drawn along 
th(* ground by a. hauling rop(* and can dig slightly into the ground 
and fill its(*If simultaneously. As the hauling n>j»e may In* of any 
eonv(‘ni(‘nt length, a drag-line (*X(’avator has a widi* rang(‘ of action 
and can lx* use<I on slop(*s as well as on level ground. I>ragdine 
(‘Xeavators an* not s(*ri(>usly alTeeted by water or lioods, and they 
can oft(‘n work und(*r (*onditions whi(dj would be un.suitable for 
any ot»h(‘r form of m(*(dmni(*al (*X(‘avat(>r. This type of excavator 
is rnon* fully deserih(*d ii» connect ion with tin* working of 1(jos(‘ 
sand deposits ({>. 2S2). 

Steam navvies an* the (dieap(*st means of (*xeavating a thi(d< 
overburden. They work most eniei(‘ntly in loo.se material which 
is suniei(*ntly tlu(d\ to allow tin* siiovel to maki* a etit throughout 
th(‘ greater paid of its stroke, as steam navvii-s are not u.sually 
(‘conomieal wlien they cut or dig during only a .small fraction of 
th(‘ .stroke, ddie-se machines are furtlu*!’ described in connection 
with the working of loo.sc* sand d(*po.'^its (p. 2S2). 

Grab excavators an* similar in many respects to a steam navvy, 
but insU‘ad of the buek(*t being forced into the* material by means 
of a jjowerful arm or boom, a “ grab *' or ** clam sh(*Il " bucket 
is HUHjM*n(led from the <*nd of tin* jib, and as it dn^p.n on to the ground 
it digs into thi* latter. On lightrcning tin* appropriab* rop(*, the 
grab is till(*(l, eloH(‘d, and hauled u]). The cram* tlu-n rt'volves, and 
(^v(‘ntually th(* (‘ontents of tlu* grab an* diseharg(*d into a truck 
c^r wagon. Orabs an^ dealt with inon* fully in th<* .section on 
working loose sand depo.sits {[). 2S7). 

Ladder excavators are a modification of a well known devices 
kn(>wn as a b\iekc‘t (*i(^vator, and ('onsisi e.ssentially of an (*ndlesH 
bolt to wdiicdi is atta(*h<‘d a series of buek<*ts, (‘ueli provid(*(I with 
a digging or cutting edge*. Tii(*y an^ more fully deserih(‘d in th(* 
s^*ction on working loose sarul d(*poHits (p. 290). 

Explosives may Ix^ u.s<*d for loo.sening rocky or oth(*r hard 
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<)V(‘rl)unl(*n, and an* (‘rn|)l()y(‘<i in a inanri(‘r similar to that uh(‘( 1 
prior to (‘xcavatin^ liard sand rocks (p. 21)5), ddu* loos(‘n(*(l mat('rial 
is aft(‘r\vards Ioa<i(*d hy one of tin* a|)|>Iian(*(‘s d(‘S(*.rih(‘d above*,, 

The* cost of removing overburden and d(‘Iiv<‘r:ng it into wagons 
may lx* (‘stimat{‘d roughly from the* fe>llo\vin^ figiire‘s: 

Hand sliovnl nntl .Ifal. jx^r eai. yd. 

Steam navvy and waj/ons iianlcd liy Hinall ('n^ino . . Sd, ,, 

Steam navvy and Htrippin;^ conveyor n'turninjj; ov<*rbur*d<'n 

to vvorkiniiH ... . dd. ,, 

I>ray:-linr' scraper (to loHdiri;^ platform only) .... dd. ,, 

Hydraulic strij>pin^.* . . , . 2d. ,, 

'rhe‘sc timircH are* e[uite* ^e‘ne‘ral in e*harae‘,tea-, and luive*, te) bej 
inoeiilie‘ei gre*atly be'fore* th(\v earn })e^ ai)[)lie*el te) He)rtH^ ejuarrie's. 

Idle* disposal of the overburden is a matted* t e) \vhie*b miie*}i t}ie>ught 
shetulel be* give‘n, be‘e*ause‘ the* re*me)Val of the* mate*rial at a laU‘.r 
elates will aeiei tinne*e*e‘ssarily te) the*. ed)st e)f \ve>rkin^. Idiis is a 
pre*cautie>n whie*h e)Ught e)l)vie)usly te) i)e‘ t}ike*n l)y aJI ejiuirryrne'.n, 
ye*t it is surprisirijL' te) find how offr(*n the^ e)ve‘rl)nrded) is ti[)))e*d e)n 
valuable* ele‘pe).sits whiedi will be^ reujuii'exl at se)me* fuf.ure* elated 

In se‘Ie*e*ting a tij) e)r elurtip, care^ slH)ulel be* take*n tbal. (i.) tbe^ 
rnat(‘rial plae*(‘(l on it e*an ele) ne) harm, anel (ii.) it will ne)t in any 
way inte*rfe*re^ with the^ future^ ele^ve*Ie)pme*nt of tlie^ we)rks. 

Se>ine‘tinH*H it pays to e*arrv the* ‘‘ stripping " t.e) a nadairal valle^y, 
he)lle)W', or swanij) which will he* me)re^ iise‘ful if liile*el, but usually 
the* b(*st pla(*e‘ for tiie* e)ve*rburele*n is we*li be‘hinel or we*!! te) e)ne) 
siele* e)f the*. we)rks or be‘t\ve*e*n the* works and the^ ejuarry face*. 

For ce)nvcying tlie* stri[>pe‘d mat(‘rial to the^ tip, vvhed‘lbarre>wH, 
wagoiiSy or <d)UV(^ye)r he‘lts are^ usexi, hut ()e*eaiHie)ually an e)ve‘rhe*.a(i 
re)fK*vvay is e‘mple)y<dl. Whe*e‘Ibarrow's are^ the^ sle)we^st and me)st 
e*xp{msiv(‘, (*xed)|)t for veu'y small epiautitieds ; ea)nve\ye)r be'lts are^ 
e!h<dijH‘st if the) (piantity to he ce)nveyexi is suflie*ie‘nt te) justify t}i(*ir 
instalm(‘nt and the*, distanex) is not te)o gre*at. For le)n^e5r elistane^e's, 
the* e'hoice* l)edAve‘(‘n wage)ns anel a re)j)e*way' must large‘ly ele'pediel 
on le)e*al e*e)nditions. 

VVhed’e) a wiele* ti{> is re)epiire*d to be* maele* by medins e)f a, rope^way, 
the*, u.se* e)f rocking toweu-s at e*ith(*r e‘nel e)f the* re)[)e* may be) a.n 
aelvantage*. An arrange‘me‘rit e)f this kind kne)wn as the* I Ia,rr'ingte>n 
re)e‘king e*able*w'ay is supf)lie*.(i i)y tiie*. Railway anel Imlustrial 
Fngin(‘e*ring (V)., (frce*nburg. Pa., D.S.A. (Sex* also (’ha-pt.e‘r XI.) 

We)RKiN'e{ Deposits e)P L()e)sK Sand 

d'he* commone*st nicthoel e)f we)rking de*[)osits of loe)se) sand in 
this <‘e>untrv is by hanel, as most of the) pits a^re* e^ompa.ratively 
small anel Ininei labour is peT’haps the most <‘e'e)riomie*.al me^arUs e)f 
getting the* sand, The) mate*nal is dug in practie*ally t-he) sa,me) 
manner as has be‘(‘n el(*scribe‘fl fe>r re‘me)ving the* e)ve*rl)unlcn ([). 27<S), 
Tlie* j)le)Ugh and se'rape‘r (j). 279) may se)ine‘time*s be* e‘mploye*(l, tliough 
its use) is He)mcvvhat rare). 
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SCOOPS 


Where the sand is to he removed on a sufficiently large scale, 
it is preferable to employ mechanical excavators, the particular 
type used depending on the nature of the deposit and the methods 
by which it can be worked. 

Scoops are not used as extensively as they might be in quarries, 
because they are insufficiently known, particularly in G-reat Britain. 
As the work to be done by them is very rough and heavy, scoops 
must, of course, be correspondingly strong, and the hauling or 
pushing mechanism must be sufficiently powerful. The scoops 
used are of two types : (i.) scoops hauled by a rope and known as 
''drag-line excavators ” ; (ii.) scoops pushed into the material and 
either lifted and moved away or so arranged that the material is 
forced on to an endless belt at the back of the scoop and is thereby 
removed. The buckets or dippers attached to steam navvies or 
ladder excavators may, of course, be regarded as scoops, but it 
is more convenient to exclude them, as they are described later. 

Drag-line excavators are sometimes quite satisfactory for excavat¬ 
ing loose deposits. As previously mentioned, they consist of one 
or more buckets with a cutting or scarifying edge, which are dragged 



Fig. 28.—^Drag-line excavator. 


over the ground by a rope and so scrape up a load of the material, 
the amount depending on the size of the bucket. Drag-line 
excavators are of two types : (i.) those in which the skip is hung 
from the jib of a crane and is hauled towards the body of the crane ; 
and (ii.) those in which the skip is operated by a ropeway. The 
latter have far greater range, though a skilled man operating the 
first type can swing the skip 30 ft. or more beyond the end of 
the jib. 

In both types of drag-line excavators a high speed of operation 
and ample digging power are the most important factors ; flimsy 
apparatus is useless in this type of excavator. 

A drag-line excavator operated from a ropeway (Fig. 28) is very 
popular in the United States, and'by its means the sand can be 
excavated, elevated, conveyed to the plant, and dumped in what 
is practically one continuous operation. 

Pusher-scoops are very useful for beds less than 3 ft. thick. 
They are self-propelled and can work their way through a mass 
of sand at the rate of 70 ft. per minute, moving a maximum weight 
of a ton per minute and dealing with blocks up to 9 cwt. each. 
They have not been used to any great extent in England, but the 
Myers-Whaley shovelling machine has met with great success in 
some quarries in the United States. One of these machines, requiring 
three men—a driver, a wagon coupler, and a helper—^will do as much 
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work as twenty men with hand tools. The front of the shovel 
is so designed that it will reach 10 ft. to either side from the centre 
of the track. The machine requires 20 h.p. to drive it at full 
capacity ; either compressed air or electricity may be used. 

The use of a tractor for working a scoop offers considerable 
possibilities and is worth consideration in some quarries. The 
chief difficulty is that where the ground is so rough as to make 
a scoop practicable, it will soon wear out the tractor. 

In an American machine, made by the Pawling and Harnischf eger 
Co., of Milwaukee, U.S.A., a boom is fitted which, when digging, 
is horizontal, the scoop running along it away from the tractor. 
When the bucket is full, the boom is raised and the machine turned, 
so as to tip the material into a truck or other receiver. Another 
useful scoop is the Rapid-digger Co.’s machine (Eig. 29), which 
is hauled and discharged mechanically, but is guided through the 
material by hand. This machine can be quickly moved about 
under its own power ; it Has a reasonably long working range and 



Pig. 29.—Rapid-digger scoop. 


is, under favourable conditions, equivalent to the work of ten to 
fifteen men. 

Steam navvies (Fig. 30) are very satisfactory for digging sands 
which are sufficiently friable, and if there is a sufficient thickness 
of material to work upon. For effective work with a steam navvy, 
however, the quarry must have a long face, with a terrace or bench 
of sufficient width to accommodate the navvy and two sets of lines, 
for the wagons and the whole of the material must be dealt with 
‘'as it comes.” If much sorting is necessary—as when fissures 
or intercalations filled with clay or other materials occur—a steam 
navvy is of little use. For excavating or lifting shattered or broken 
stone, a steam navvy should be of suitable design and with a long 
range. Some of the most suitable ones will "clean up a quarry 
floor ” as well as load from a high bank. In a properly arranged 
quarry of sufficient size to keep a steam navvy fully occupied, this 
machine will be found to work remarkably cheaply, for excavating 
either sand or a shattered rock, or for picking up broken stone, 
provided it has enough work to do. 

To work efficiently, a steam navvy must be able to work 
continuously for eight hours per day during five days per week, 
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and in most cases it is essential that the navvy should work during 
a considerable part of its stroke. To get the best work from a 
steam navvy, it must also be supplied with sufficient trucks or 
wagons into which it can discharge its contents, unless it is tipping 
overburden direct on to a spoil bank. The lack of sufficient wagons 
is one of the commonest causes of steam navvies being less profitable 
than is expected ; this difficulty is best overcome by frequent 
observations and detailed records of performance. Such records, 
if attended to quite promptly, are invaluable, as indicating irregular 
or other inefficient form of working. 



Ruston, Hornsby & Co., Ltd., Limoln. 
Fig. 30.—Steam navvy. 


Overturnings are not frequent with steam navvies, but they 
are so troublesome and dangerous when they do occur, that all 
reasonable care should be taken to prevent them. In the smaller 
sizes of navvy the wheel base is extremely small, and if the base 
is swung with a load beyond the safe capacity for an increased 
angle of elevation, the machine may be tipped on its side when 
this angle is increased very slightly as a result of slight inequalities 
in the rail bed. Even when travelling on a straight track and with 
the axis of the boom parallel to that of the track, slight obstructions 
on the track are sufficient to cause disaster if the navvy is at, 
or near, its ultimate lifting capacity and its point of safe balance. 
Another source of risk lies in failure to keep in the best condition 
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the road over which the machine must travel. Frequently, in an 
effort at economy, light-weight or partly decayed sleepers and 
second-hand, defective or light rails have been used, resulting in 
an inconvenient and unsafe road-bed. If the road-bed is not 
kept in good condition and properly drained, it will become uneven, 
so that the navvy does not travel steadily and is very likely to 
overturn. 

If the driver cannot see towards the rear as well as all around 
the machine, people may be injured, particularly when it is turned 
on its table, or when it moves backwards. A pair of reflecting 
mirrors, similar to those used on motor-cars, help to eliminate this 
difficulty, if the mirrors are of sufficient size to afford an ample view. 
It is still better if the driver, when standing in his usual place and 
turning his head, can see behind the navvy, though this cannot 
always be arranged. 

Unless the makers or other equally skilled specialists in navvy 
construction are employed, no important parts of the steam navvy 
—particularly the boom—should be changed. Thus, the lengthen¬ 
ing of the boom immediately reduces the capacity of the navvy 
to handle safely the normal loads at a given elevation, whilst an 
increase of the steam pressure, to permit the lifting of heavier 
loads at greater boom elevations, introduces strains which may 
result in a sudden collapse. The failure of many crane drivers 
to realise the tremendous reduction in the safe capacity of a crane 
which follows any change in the elevation has resulted in the 
collapse of many cranes, and corresponding alterations to a steam 
navvy may have a similar result. 

A steam navvy may also be overthrown by making it travel 
at too high a speed along its track, rotating it on its turntable 
at a high speed, with the load swung to the full length of the boom, 
or by suddenly dropping the bucket from a considerable height, 
followed by a slight turning of the machine. 

Several devices have been attached to cranes and steam navvies 
to indicate when they are at the point of overturning and to give 
audible warning beforehand. The best devices of this kind are 
placed in the cabin close to, or in full sight of, the driver ; they 
are frequently supplemented by an indicator placed on the boom, 
which shows by means of a pointer the maximum weight which 
can safely be picked up for any given boom elevation. This 
indicator may also show the safe overload clearance of the boom. 

When the navvy is derailed no leverage action should ever be 
created by attaching the boom in an almost horizontal position 
to a track overhead, and then applying power to lift the navvy 
so that it may be swung again on to the rails. Such treatment 
introduces the severest strains to which the navvy could be subjected, 
and in addition to damage to the essential parts of the body, the 
housing of the hoisting mechanism and the anchorages of the Wn- 
table may be torn apart in this procedure. 

Steam navvies, like other machines, require occasional repair 
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and continual maintenance, so that adequate platforms, steps, 
or ladders should be provided, from which oiling, adjustments, 
or repairs may be safely performed so as to prevent the repair 
men from being exposed to unnecessary risks of falling. 

Most steam navvies are now fitted with an over-hoist or over¬ 
travel stop that automatically arrests the upward travel of the 
boom and the bucket, if the operator fails to stop the machine 
at the proper time. Some drivers supply the power and calmly 
wait for the load to come in contact with the over-travel release, 
thus stopping the machine automatically. The danger of such 
an operation is evident, and it should be a matter of strict discipline 
to see that it is not made a regular practice. 

Every steam navvy requires to be lubricated in order to prevent 
wear from friction and destruction from rust. The lubrication 
of the cables is sometimes accomplished by a man standing on the 
trolley, who applies the grease as the cable is wound up. Sometimes 
the cable is all wound up and the top half of the drum properly 
greased. The bottom half is then greased after the drum has made 
half a revolution to bring the ungreased cable into an upward 
position. Another greasing device, attached to the top of the 
hoisting block, consists of a brush or collar made of soft wicking, 
which surrounds the cable and is connected with the tank in such 
a way that the rope in passing through the collar or brush becomes 
properly lubricated throughout its entire length. 

A steam navvy requires a small gang of men, and when worked 
properly and well supplied with wagons it can load a great mass 
of material in a day. Efficient service depends on strong mechanical 
construction, adequate care and management by a skilled worker. 
Inefficiency usually results from inadequate supply of wagons for 
the removal of the loaded material rather than from improper 
handling of the steam navvy itself. 

While the first cost of a steam navvy is high, with proper care 
the cost of maintenance is not excessive, and where the surface 
is fairly uniform and level a steam navvy is probably the best 
device for removing any sufficiently large quantity of material. 
In fact, four or five men with a steam navvy can load as much 
sandstone as forty-five men by hand methods. 

For excavating rocky material, a large and powerful navvy 
is needed, the “railroad” type being preferable, but for softer 
material and for smaller outputs, a revolving steam navvy is often 
more advantageous, especially if it is mounted on wheels or 
“ caterpillars,” so as to travel forward under its own power. As 
the smaller steam navvies are not as strong as the larger ones, 
care should be taken to select a machine of ample strength for its 
intended purpose. Thus, it may be more profitable to purchase 
a machine of much greater strength than is needed for the stripping, 
if it can be used later for loading the sand or stone. 

Although usually known as “steam” navvies, these machines 
may be driven electrically, and in many quarries the latter is 
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preferable as it saves the cost of hauling the coal to the quarry 
face. 

The saving effected by using a steam navvy as compared with 
hand labour depends on the proportion of the working day during 
which the machine is actually digging, and this, in turn, depends 
on there being a sufficient number of wagons or cars ready to receive 
the excavated material. The wagons or cars may often be run 
along the top of the bank of a shallow cut and kept moving in a 
continuous line, except for the delay caused by turning and then 
backing them up to the navvy, when this is necessary. 

Among the more important precautions in working steam 
navvies are the following : The boiler must be properly cared 
for and not fired too rapidly when it is full of cold water. It is 
important to clean the flues once a week or the boiler will not 
steam properly, and to blow off sufficient water once a day when 
the boiler is at about 60 lb. pressure. The boiler should be 
thoroughly cleaned once a fortnight. The cylinder cocks on the 
engine must be opened before starting, after standing for some 
time ; failure to do this may result in a loose piston or the knocking 
out of the cylinder head. When the engine is warm, the cocks are 
closed. It is desirable to open all the drain cocks and to drain the 
lubricator before leaving the engine for the night, otherwise in cold 
weather the water in the engine may be frozen solid by morning. 

To prevent accidents due to explosives being prematurely 
fired by sparks from a steam navvy, the following additional 
precautions should be taken : Before loading is begun, the steam 
navvy and locomotive should be withdrawn from the face of the 
quarry to such a distance that no sparks from them could, under 
any circumstances, be carried to the explosive in the holes, or on 
the ground above or around. If there is any danger from sparks 
or cinders, a canopy should be provided which will protect the 
explosive from flying sparks. A covered hopper may be used 
for black blasting powder. 

Where an unexploded charge is uncovered by the steam navvy, 
operations should cease until the explosive has been recovered 
and removed to a safe distance. 

Grabs (Fig. 31) are also very useful for working loose deposits, 
as they serve not only as excavators but also as loaders. A grab 
consists of a special device consisting of a container, the bottom 
of which is formed of two jaws meeting at the centre. The grab 
is hung from the rope or chain of a crane. The jaws are opened 
and the grab is lowered rapidly on to the sand or stones to be lifted. 
By its impact the grab penetrates into the material, and when 
withdrawn its jaws close and the grab carries with it a load (up 
to about 15 cwt.) of material. A pull on a rope reopens the jaws 
and the grab discharges its contents. 

Grabs are not very suitable for loose dry sand, as so much of 
it leaks out before the grab discharges its load. They are excellent 
for gravel, small stones, sand, and clay. 
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A serious objection to grabs is that they will not remove the 
whole of the broken sandstone from a floor and leave the latter 
clean, but they are excellent for removing large quantities of loose 
material if it is not too fine in character, the last portions being 
loaded by hand. 

The cranes used for grabs must be movable, so that they can 
be transported from place to place, and are preferably self-propelling. 

It is a great convenience if a 
locomotive or travelling cran^ is 
fitted with a revolving mechan¬ 
ism, so that the crane may be 
turned in every direction. 

Electric cranes are in every 
way satisfactory when the cost 
of electric current is not too 
high ; they work rapidly, and yet 
are very economical in regard 
to power, but they cost more in 
the first instance and also for 
upkeep and repair. The motors 
on an electric crane must be of 
the best quality and of robust 
construction ; a continuous cur¬ 
rent series - wound motor is 
better than a shunt-wound one 
or one with an alternating cur¬ 
rent, though the latter are 
regarded with satisfaction in 
some quarries. 

The stability of the crane 
in use is a matter of greatest 
importance, as more serious 
crane accidents are due to the 
crane being used outside its 
range of stability than to any 
other cause. The necessary 
stability is obtained in station¬ 
ary cranes by weighted fixed 
sleepers, to which the masts 
and guys are attached, and, in some cases, by a counterpoise so 
placed as to prevent the crane falling over in the direction of the 
load. In arranging the stability of such cranes, care must be 
taken to provide for sudden loads not strictly central to the 
crane, whereby the greater part of the load is thrown on to one 
leg ” or guy, or the stress is applied chiefly to one sleeper 
instead of equally to all. A common, and usually safe, practice 
is to use on each sleeper a ballast-weight equal to at least twice 
the load to be lifted. 

In locomotive and revolving cranes, the engine and boiler are 



Priestman Bros., Hull. 
Fig. 31.—Grab discharging sand. 







(‘RANKS AN!) GRABS 


usually ])lac(‘(l as a couiit/u-poisu, and in HoI(»ctin^ a ('ruin’ f*f (*tinin 
of th(’s(‘. ty|H‘s, can* should lx* tak(‘n iost’c that tho bulnru'c* in |U'o|W’rIy 
luaintainod at all n^asonablo positions of tin* crarn* and inaxirnnin 
load. VV(‘dg<‘s and I'ail clainps an* fn‘(|U(*ntly UH(*d for lo('oin(div<^ 
(‘ran(^s, and an* (piiti* sa,tisfactorv within tlu’ir Icjt'iiiniab^ liinitH* 
but should not lx* n’licd upon for (‘xot'ptionally liuavy sorvioi*. 

In r(‘V()lvin^ a loooinotiv(* crane, tlu'n* is always a. tendency 
to caus(* it to fall over i>v applyinjjc it. to a load which is Ix’Vond 
its normal radius, or on oru* side of tlx* jib, or l^y swin^iujL? tin* cram* 
round in such a })osition as to plac(* the load outsidt* tin* normal 
radius, namely tlx* horizontal distarx*e from tlx* eentn* of /[gravity 
of th(i susp(UHl(*d load to tlx* axis of rotation of t lx* craix*: us. for 
(^\:am|)I(*, tlx* hori/xmtal distamx* lx*tw(‘(‘n tlx* c(‘nt rcs of tlx* h<)ist.in)L( 
lx)()k and tlx* c(‘ntn* pin of t.hc (*raix*. Anotlx'r (’omnx)n cause r»f 
misha{)s is dix* to k(*(‘pin^ tlx* jib at a Hp(‘cifi<‘d radios, but druj'/Lcin^ 
tlx^ grab from a point }x*von<l this raclius. The capa{*iti<*s of tlx* 
crarx* giv(*n on the id(*ntification piat»<* apply only when the load 
is dinx'tly und(*rrx‘ath the hoisting block. *NIon*ov<‘r, they an* tlx* 
maxima allowabh*, and care must lx* taken not t-o overstrain tJx* 
craix* by <*xce<*ding them. 

Many of tlx* motions of hoisting, turning, trav(*lling, and varying 
tlx^ radius may lx* (*tTeeted tog<‘ther, and thereby mtX’h time may 
lx*, sav(*d. 'Fix* following matters shotdd lx* considered in working 
ioeomotiva* crarx‘s with grabs : 

(a) VV^lx’ther the load to lx* lifted is t(>o gn‘at. 

(h) Tlxt jx>ssibility of tlx* grab lx*ing (*a,ught lx‘twe(*n stoix's 
and so held by tbenn 

(c) Tlx? radius at which tlx* load is (»fx*rat(*d ; tlx* hoisting 
lirx* shouki lx* vertical when lifting a kxxl. '’I’lus fact 
(‘X|)Iains the importaiX'e and advantage of derri(’k 

eraix? in which the jih can lx* raised or l(»vv(*red so as 
to vary the radius tc> suit the positions of tlx* load. 

(r/) The prop<*r distril)ution of the ballast or eount(‘rpoiHe. 

(c) Tlx* vv(*dg(‘H or clamps must lx* prop(*r!y [daced, 

(/) Tlx* turning must lx* as rajad as ixmsibh* so ns not U> waHt<* 
time*, yet must, not* lx* excessive*, or an u(’('id<’nt may 
(*n.Hue. 

{(/) ('becking the load very suddenly hy tlx* brake is always 
dxng(*r(>us. 

(//.) The eeaxlition of tlx* track wlx’tlx’i* lev(*l, uitb a biji^b 
(‘l(*vation on oix* side, <u* (’urved must be eonsidcnxl, 
as it has a gr(*at elTex't on tlx* iixivemcnt (d the ('raix* 
and on tlx* loads which if is safe to move. 

(/) Whether tlx* load is to lx* lifted with the main hoi d bhx-k 
or with a single lirx*. 'riiis inv<dves a <‘ar(dtd eon 
sid(*ration of the loud and the nidiu.s throughout tlx* 
whok* mov<*ment. 


The foregoing n'lnarks must ixd be taluai as indimtmg that 
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the crane and grab form a delicate and risky machine, for that is 
not the case ; at the same time, much of the difference between 
efficient and inefficient working is usually due to a number of 
simple, yet often neglected factors, such as those mentioned. 

Carelessness in fixing and working cranes has been the prime 
cause of many accidents, and, for this reason, care should be taken 
to employ only skilled crane drivers and to give them every facility 
for doing their work properly. 

Cranes are j)rovided with either chains or wire ropes. Corrosion 
is not so serious with a chain as with a rope, and the durability 
is much greater, but, as chains are both costly and heavy, wire 
ropes are extensively used, and if well cared for are quite satisfactory. 
In estimating the strength of a chain, it must be remembered that 
this depends chiefly on the thickness of the metal and not on the 
size of the link. 

Whilst crane manufacturers can usually be relied upon to provide 
suitable pulleys, it sometimes happens that when a crane is purchased 
second-hand, or a broken pulley is replaced by a new one, the pulley 
or winding drum is of too small a diameter, and so puts too severe 
a strain on the rope. This may appear a matter of small importance, 
but lack of attention to it has been the cause of several accidents. 

In addition to suspending a grab from a crane, it may be 
suspended from a cable and operated by a single winding drum. 
The grab digs into the material, picks up a load, is hoisted and then 
conveyed along the cableway track, its load drops automatically, 
and the grab then returns to the starting-point for the next load, 
always under the control of the hoisting engineer. 

Ladder excavators (Fig. 32) are not used to any great extent 
in this country, but they are very useful and may profitably be 
applied in cases where there is a demand for an exceptionally large 
output—at least 3000 tons per week. As previously mentioned, 
they consist of an endless belt to which is attached a series of 
buckets, each provided with a digging or cutting edge. The 
buckets are placed at a suitable angle to the surface of the material 
to be excavated, and, as the belt rotates, each bucket digs into the 
material, is filled, carried forward, and eventually discharged into 
suitable wagons. If the belt is of sufficient length and the excavated 
material is overburden or “ spoil,” it may be carried sufficiently 
far to be tipped at the back of the workings, where it wall do no 
harm, and the expense of wagons may then be saved. Ladder 
excavators can be worked satisfactorily on an almost horizontal 
surface. The driving and supporting machinery may be either 
above or below the material to be excavated, the former position 
being usually preferred. 

Hydraulicking.— ^Where the conditions permit, the sand may 
be removed by the use of a powerful jet of water, as in removing 
overburden (p. 278). 

The water, under a head of 100-600 ft. or more, is supplied 
through a pipe with a nozzle (Fig. 33) 2-10 in. diameter, according 
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to the amount of water required. The amount of water delivered 
per minute may be calculated from the following formula, due 
to J. J. Gerrard: 

Water delivered in cu. ft. per min. =S-15dJ'P, 

where d is the diameter of the nozzle in inches and P is the pressure 
in lbs. per sq. in. P is also the effective head in feet x 04326. 



F. L. Smidth & Co., Ltd., London, 
Fig. 32.—Ladder excavator. 
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Table LXI. shows the amount of material removed in twenty- 
four hours by hydraulicking, using nozzles of varying sizes. 


Table LXI. —Material removed by Hydraulicking (per day) 


Effective Head in feet. 

Size of Nozzle. 
Inches. 

Flow in cu. ft. 
per Min. 

Approximate Output 
in 24 Hours in cu. yds. 

100 


104-88 

160 

200 

2 

148-32 

230 

300 


181-61 

280 

400 


209-82 

320 

100 


420-06 

650 

200 

4 

594-00 

930 

300 


727-56 

1130 

400 


840-12 

1300 

100 


944-58 

1460 

200 

6 

1335-72 

2000 

300 


1634-08 

2540 

400 


1889-16 

2920 

100 


1679-82 

2600 

200 

8 

2375-46 

3600 

300 


2909-58 

4500 

400 


3239-70 

5300 

100 


2624 

4080 

200 

10 

3711 

5760 

300 


4545 

7050 

400 


5248 

8140 


Hydraulicking is employed in some sand-pits in America ; it 
is also largely used for placer-mining in connection with metalliferous 
sands. Thus, gold-bearing sand deposits are frequently worked 
by hydraulicking, the material being washed on to a grating or 
grizzly which separates the larger stones ; the sand then being 
conducted through channels to the separating tables, where any 
gold present^ is recovered. Tin-bearing gravels, diamond gravels, 
and other placer deposits are also worked by hydraulicking in the 
same manner. 

Dredging.—In some cases the sand-bed lies below water-level 
and it is necessary to dredge in order to recover the sand. The 
best conditions for dredging are (a) soft even bedrock, (b) absence 
of boulders, (c) absence of any great amount of clay, {d) a depth 
of water at least 50 miner’s inches,^ (e) absence of floods. 

The most suitable method for dredging such a material depends 
largely on its situation, one of the following being usually adopted : 
(i.) the bulk of the apparatus may be on dry land and the dredging 

^ A miner’s inch is the quantity of water passing through a horizontal slit 
1 in. wide and 24 in. long with water in a reservoir standing 6 in. above the 
hole. It is equivalent to 2274 cu. ft. per 24 hours. 
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ejected by extending a dredger-bucket or scoop and drawing it 
back again to land; and (ii.) the apparatus may be mounted on a 
boat of some kind ; when the hold is full, the boat is brought to 
the shore and emptied. 

Where the conditions permit and the water is not too deep, 
sand may be dredged from the bottom of a lake by means of a drag¬ 
line excavator of the Sauerman or similar type (p. 282), the supports 
being erected on the opposite shores of the lake and the material 
drawn up and dumped into bins on the works. Where this is not 
possible a flat-bottomed dredge boat is employed ; this is fitted 



J. Emms <b Sons, Ltd., Wolvp-rhainptoni 


Fia. 34.—^Plunger pump. 

with a bucket-dredger or other means for drawing up the sand 
from the bottom of the lake. 

Bucket-dredgers mounted on boats or rafts are employed for 
recovering sand from below water-level to a depth not exceeding 
about 40 ft. The buckets vary in number and size, some of the 
largest having a capacity of 16 cu. ft. The cost of working such 
a bucket-dredger varies with the conditions, but is generally 
between Id. and 8id. per cu. yd. 

Table LXII. shows the capacity of bucket-dredges of various 
sizes. 

Another very useful and convenient appliance is a sand-pump 
of the plunger (Eig. 34) or the centrifugal (Fig. 35) type. The 
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d'he sand can then Is* lifted by means of a ^rab or <»t!ier loadin^^ 
d(»viee into truelvs or bins. In America, the .sides of one small lake 
which consist of sand and gravel an* dishalged by a powciful stream 
of vvat-<*r in tin* same manner as for hydranindung o\er}aird<‘n. 
and the mab*rial washed down is sucked up by means r»f a pf>\vf*rful 
centrifugal ])ump. 

SoiiK* <d the Belgian silica sand is obtained l>y dredging, as an* 
many of th<* sands in the Tnited States. 


QrAiUiVIXtJ SAND lUK’KS 

Th(^ various methods u.sed for removing tin* .stone and d(*liv(*ring 
it (‘ith(‘r to the works or t<» trucks, may hi* ela.ssilied under 

two main h(*ads: Quarrying and Mining, In the former the 
overhurd(*n is remov(*d hy <»n(* c>f tiu* im*thodH previously de.seriheii. 
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and the material is thus made accessible in an open working; whilst 
in mining the overburden remains in situ and the material is cut 
from beneath it, the only portions of the overburden to be removed 
being that which is necessary to secure a good “ roof ” to the 
mining galleries. 

In most cases, sand-rocks are only mined when they occur in 
conjunction with some other, possibly more profitable, material. 
Thus, ganister is mined, as it occurs in conjunction with coal seams 
which are worked at the same time, and the two kinds of material 
are removed by means of the same shaft. It seldom pays to open 
mines specially for the extraction of sand-rocks, as the cost of 
making the shaft is usually prohibitive. 

In order to remove the sandstone from an open quarry, the 
first step, after the removal of the overburden, consists in loosening 
the sand-forming material, so that it may be removed to the wagons, 
etc., used to convey it to its destination. 

Loosening the Material.—The portions of the rock required 
for use must be loosened and separated from the main mass before 
they can be subjected to further treatment. Tor this j^'tn'pose, 
picks, wedges, crowbars, and hammers may he used in some 
localities, but unless the rock is very shattered,” or only small 
quantities are required, it is better to loosen it by means of 
explosives. 

Blasting.—Boreholes are drilled in the rock at suitable distances 
from its face and from each other and a charge of explosive is 
placed in each hole. On exploding the charge, the surrounding 
mass of rock is shattered and loosened, so that the greater part 
of it can he placed in wagons or on wheelbarrows and taken away. 
The largest blocks may be broken with a hammer or with a small 
charge of explosive. 

It is important that the material should be removed in a wisely 
systematic manner so as to keep the quarry and working face 
in a state convenient for working, otherwise the future development 
of the quarry may be seriously hampered or even stopped. 

Although many rules have been proposed in order to increase 
the efficiency of the blasting operations, it is still a fact that better 
results will be obtained by an experienced, intelligent quarryman 
worldng without any conscious adherence to rules than those 
which f^ollow from the efforts of some less experienced men who 
appear to follow rules closely. In deciding the best position for 
the charges of explosive, as well as the amount of each charge, 
judgment is more important than any rules, though the latter are 
valuable as rough guides to general practice and ought not to be 
disregarded without reason. The wise quarryman in charge of 
blasting operations will, in fact, regard rules as the summary of 
other men’s experience, rather than as inflexible commands. In 
short, the precise method of worldng should depend on local condi¬ 
tions, and as these differ in each quarry only a general idea can be 
given here. 
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The position of the boreholes should be selected in accordance 
with the natural joints or divisional planes of the stone, as in most 
cases these will determine the limit of the effect of the explosive 
by providing a vent through which the explosive force will escape. 
For this reason, it is obviously wise to drill across the horizontal 
or inclined joints or planes of fracture and not along them. As 
the greatest effect will be obtained if the explosive meets with an 
equal resistance in every direction, this position should be chosen 
where such an effect is desired. Hence, the depth of the borehole 
should usually be equal to its horizontal distance from the face, 
though much will depend on the structure of the stone, the number, 
size, and position of the joints in the interior of the rock, and the 
tendency of the stone to break along particular lines of weakness. 
When very large quantities of rock are to be shattered at once by 
means of a single, heavy charge, it is particularly necessary to 
find a part of the rock of great uniformity, as if this is not done 
there will be a serious waste of explosives owing to much of its 
force being dissipated along joints, fissures, and cleavage planes. 

It is often advantageous to prepare a number of boreholes and 
to explode them all at the same time, as the effect is thereby 
increased if the holes are not too far apart. It is often difficult 
to decide whether a single large charge—constituting a ‘‘ chamber 
charge ” or mine ”—^is preferable to a series of boreholes fired 
simultaneously. 

The size of the boreholes depends on the explosives used; with 
gunpowder, holes 1 in. or in. diameter are usual, but for dynamite 
smaller holes may be used. Very narrow holes are not advisable, 
however, as they are difficult to charge properly. Boreholes more 
than 3 ft. deep are usually 2 in. or more in diameter for the upper 
part and 1 in. diameter for the last 3 ft. The holes should be truly 
circular and cleanly bored. Before use their exact size and depth 
should be tested by inserting a suitable testing-rod. 

The depth of the borehole should not extend to a horizontal 
joint or plane of fracture. Where there are two free faces to the 
rock to be blasted, a horizontal line from the borehole to the nearest 
face should be about two-thirds of the depth of the borehole ; 
in some (unusual) circumstances very deep boreholes relatively 
near the face would be justifiable. 

The toughness of the rock is also an important factor, as a tough 
rock with few seams or bed planes tends to break into large cubical 
pieces requiring excessive secondary blasting. The best method 
of dealing with such rock can usually be determined only by 
experience, though much may be done by varying the diameter 
and spacing of the drill holes, or the amount and nature of the 
explosive. 

An examination of any quarry where an excessive amount of 
secondary blasting of the large loosened blocks is required will 
show that it is largely dependent on the skill employed in the 
primary blasting. For instance, an improper arrangement of the 
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drill hnl<‘s, })aLinrin«f of (•har^(‘s, or th(^ uh(‘ of too pow’cvrful 

or too weak an <*xpIosiv(‘ may n*.snlt in a v<n-y in(d!ic‘i(mt blant and, 
as a {•oris<‘(juoa(’o, th<‘ loadiriL" may lx* <^r(*atly iiarnfKO'cal, particudarly 
whrn* many lar^o c-harj^os an* firc<l simuH.an<‘ously in d(‘<‘.p (dinrn- 
drill holes, tin* naass ot roc^k tlirowm down o(*(m[>yin^ tlu^ lillcn’H 
tor s(‘\eral weeks or even months. If th(^ roek is imj)(’:rf(Hjtly 
shat'tei’ed or ifuproperly tlirown down, (‘xe(\ssiv(^ s(au)ndary blasting 
may he re<|aired and the tilling of tin* waigons may b(^ both slow 
and dithealt. ()n this aeeount it. is a fals(* (‘<*onomy, both of nionoy 
and labour, to place incxperiene(*d imm in charge* of th(^ blasting. 

Drilling the boreholes is a matter n^epiiring (x>nsid(‘i’abIo skill 
and can*, as a faulty boh* may cause* a s(*rie>us acaademt. Th(^ 
bore*hole*s may be maele* in se‘Ve*raI <litre*re*nt ways : (i.) by hand, 

(ii.) by auge*rs or screw elrills turne*el by hanel pe)W(a*, with e)r without 
a me*e*hani<'al f<*eeiing appliane*e*, (iii.) by re)tary poweu’-elrills, (iv.) by 
pe‘re*ussio!i powe-r drills, anel (v.) W(*il elrills! The* he*ight of the*, 
face*, the* d<*pth and eliame‘te*r of tiie^ he)Ie*s, the* ha.r(Ine‘ss e)f the*, roc.k, 
e'le*aA'ag<* ami \ve*tness of strata, the* ne*e*e*ssity or advantages of 
spe<*d. ami othe*r conelitions, vary sa much that- theu’e^ is ne) singles 
system ed drilling whie*h can be^ use*el e*xe*lusive‘ly te) the* be‘st aelvantage) 
in ail e*ases. 

VVhe*n tin* amount of drilling is sutli(*ie*ntly large-, the-; e*.he*a[)e)st 
uicthoei is hy me*ans e>f a pne*umatie* hamm<*r, a wave)d/ransmissie)n 
de*vie(*, ea (>th<*r power elrive-n appliance*; but wdie*re* pe)vveu‘ is ne)t 
available* the much sle>wcr hauddrills are^ us(*el. The) old hand- 
drill iH' jump(*r will always be* of se-rvie-e* w'he*re* it is eliflieadt to 
supply air or ste-auj, e*s|H‘e*ially for srriall jiole*H ami te) ele)pths not 
e'xe*e*(*eling lo ft. d'he* tools re*(juire*el fe)r this work are) a (Mb. slodgo- 
hamme*r and t lire*e* elrills or sj)ueiH, varying in length fre)ni 3 to 4 ft. 
fea* the* she)rte*st, up t.o Id 12 ft. for the Ionge)st. It is noc.ossary 
to have tlie*.se* le*ngths to suit the* eonve'nionoe* of the* mon as tho 
hole* eice‘{M’ns. '^I'he* elrills are* e)f te)e)l ste*e)l ^-1] in. in diam()te)r ; 
the- low'i’r e*ml is .somet iim*s drawai e>ut te) a fan-sha[)()d hit or cutting 
point. A hm-ke-t of wafeT, n elippe*;*, a brush e)r “ swab,” and a 
serap<*r fe>r e-h-aiung tin* elrill are) also iH*e*(l(‘d. ''rho drillers usually 
provide the*ir own svval>s by e‘utting a young sapling (preferably 
of hit'keu’v) an im-h or so in diame*te‘r and ahe)ut 10 ft. long ; [)rie)r 
te) using it erne* end of this stick is h(*ate)n with the) Hledge-harmm)r 
se> ns to fray it for a le’Ogth of (> H in. anel to e)e)nve*rt it inte) a rough 
brush. 

in eirilHng a ve*rtie*al hole* by hand, one man UKe*s the) Kle‘dg()- 
hamme*!’, aiiot}ie*r ludds the) sfie)rte*st drill at tJu) point se‘leeted 
feu’ bf)ring. 'Fhe* man with tlie* sle*dge)“hamme*r (e*alle*d tlie striker) 
strike's the* drill with (piie*k siiarp l)le)W's, and tlie elrille*r ra-ises tlie 
drill a she)rt distance* betw'ee*n e*aefi blow of the sle‘dge* and, during 
tlie* same int<*rvnl, twists the* elrill thre)ugh an angle* e)f 20«40 ele‘gre‘es. 
Kaeh twe-Ive* hieiws, the*re‘for(*, cut the hotte>m of t.Iie) Imie) e)ve)r 
its e‘ntir(* are-a, e*re*ating nume'rous small <-]iij)s of Ie)e)se)ne‘el roek. 
'rhis proeM’diire* is e'ontinue‘d until s(*ve)ral im*he*s of roe*k have) })<*e‘n 
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drilled. A little water is now poured down the hole and the brush 
end of the swab inserted, and after moving it up and down several 
times, it is withdrawn laden with the newly made mud. The swab 
is then given a sharp blow or rap over a block of wood or a stone, 
thus freeing it from the accumulations. A little more water is 
then added and the work proceeds until a hole of the desired depth 
is reached, usually not exceeding 10 or 12 ft. The hole is then 
dried and cleaned out as carefully as possible by pouring down a 
handful of dry dust and withdrawing it in a spoon or scraper, 
this “ dusting ” being re]Deated as often as necessary. In wet 
rocks, or those permeated by water-bearing seams, this drying- 
out ” is very difficult ; it may be avoided by using a cartridge 
of oiled or soaped paper, which will slip down the hole quickly 
and permit a shot to be fired before the water soaks through the 
paper. 

Drilling by hand, using a 1 j-in. drill in fairly hard stone, costs 
17d.-23d. per foot. Three men will not usually drill more than 
15 ft. per day with a l:j^-in. drill. 

An auger or screw drill (Fig. 36) is limited to rocks of about 



Rardy Patent Pick Co., TAd., Sheffield. 

Fig. 36.—^Auger drills. 

the hardness of coal and is not really applicable to hard rocks. 
The simplest form of this drill is fitted with a double brace or 
handle devised for rotating the auger, the man using both his 
hands to maintain the motion, and his chest to supply the pressure 
of the drill against the rock. This simple form is only applicable 
to very soft materials ; for harder rocks, a frame is fixed between 
the floor of the quarry or mine and some point above, in the face 
of the rocks or in the roof of the mine, and is braced in position 
by screws and guys. The auger is mounted on the end of a long 
screw or threaded steel bar, which is passed through a nut or female 
screw fastened in the frame. By turning the screw, it feeds itself 
forward at the rate of about in. per revolution. The turning 
is effected by a crank or handle on the end of the screw or by the 
intervention of gears with two or three different rates of motion, 
if the rock to be drilled is fairly hard ; the power is supplied by 
the driller himself. A man will drill a 3-ft. hole l|-2 in. diameter in 
ordinary rock in twenty to thirty minutes, and often much quicker. 

Auger or screw drills are of good service in mines where the 
roof or floor offers facilities for fixing them in position. They will 
bore holes at almost any angle, but most easily when horizontal. 
They are used, but not so handily, along the floor of a bank in an 
inclined position, and for making horizontal holes or holes inclined 




P<>\VKIM)RILLS ' 

(lownvvnnls. Ilx-v an- seldom satisfaetory for horin/^ vei'tieal holes 
in ojK-n u(>rkin</s. 

Rotdnj ptKnr (I rills and iu rriissiofi power drillH an- only uhcmI 
in th(* larger works, thonolt a rotatiiijj: drill driv(*n l)\‘ eompH'flHed 
air will bon- small holes fastt-r than any <dher drill, f^art- of the 
(‘xhaust fi'om the.->e little inat-hiia-s can la- tairned down tlirou^h 
tin* iiollou drill to blow tin- euttin;;s fn»m the holes. Ordinarily, 
H“in. holes, not mon* tiian (5 ft. in depth, an- the lar^(‘str which can 
be ina(l(‘ by the smaller sized hammer r(datin<i; drills. For the 
Ix-st I’esults tiies<* drills require about o<) eu. ft., of fre<‘ air per 
minute, undor a pressure of SO 
100 11), per s{|uan‘ in<*h. Rotating 
hamim-r <lrills are (‘specially vain 
able where there are so many lar^e 
pi(‘e(‘s to bi* })roken. 

R(‘reussion drills inelmh- those 
operated by eounterpoisi* wei^^hts, 
eh-etri(‘ity, or other simph* source 
of power, pneumatic hammers and 
drills (»p(‘rated b\' eompres.s(*d air, 
and the di'ills ojx-rated by c-om 
pr(‘S.sed li{pdds (wave transinis 
sion). 

St.(‘am (Ki^. “M) or air tri)>od 
drills are suitable for \(‘rtieal, 
horizontal, or inclined boreh(des 
up to 4 in. diamet(‘r. Deptlis 
/j;reat»<‘r than 20 ft. (-an b(* n-ached, 
but the lon^ rod.s napiired f<w 
d(»(‘p(‘r hoh‘s arc* diflieidt to handle. 

Ond(-r ^ood conditions otu* of thes(‘ 
drills will bon* a vertical hole r>0 
00 ft. deep, or a Imrizonlal hole* 

20o'>0 ft. in length per day. For 
driliin<:^ fairly hard rocks, a chi.sel 
or drill with a fairl\' acut(* nngh- should lx* used, but. if the hI-o/k* is 
soft, a di’ill of wid(* an;/le sliould be u.sed, as an acute drill will be 
jammed in soft rock because* tin* drill pen(‘trat(*s faster t.luin tin* 
loos(‘ maternal (-an lx* cleaiM d away. 

For roueli |.n*ound which will not permit the use* of a. well drill 
or ledtce blasting a tripod drill may be found v<*r’v .satisfactor-y. 
Trifrod drills re((uire two men each, a. runner arul a helper, though 
in some* circumstances om* lu-lper i.s deemed .sidH('i(‘nt f(»r two drills. 

Pneumatic harrum-r drills (FijLf. 2H) are \’ery us(*ful portabh* 
machines, d’hey consist (»f a ('y'linde r titled witli a plun^'er having 
a stroke of about * in. Attached to the plunder' i.s a. slid(’ valvt*, 
so arran^n*d tliat wiien the pIun^nT is at. <me end of the cylinder 
eompres.sed air ent<*r\s Ixdund it and drives it foi’war’d t.o the other 
end, at the saim^ time elo.sin^^ one valv(* and opem'rijw' another' whieir 



Fkj. .'i7. n’l'ipcd drill. 
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reverses the motion. At each forward motion the plunger strikes 
the drill head and drives it into the rock. Such drills are capable 
of 800-1000 blows per minute and will drill very rapidly. Many 
different patterns have been patented, but they all work on the 
same general principle. They can be operated by one man and 
so require less labour than tripod drills. 

The power used in working percussion drills is usually steam 
or compressed air, but water (wave - transmission) offers great 
possibilities. 

Air compressors' (Fig. 39) are of three chief types : (a) the 
horizontal slow-speed, (6) the vertical quick-revolution, and (c) the 



Hardy Patent Pick Co., Ltd., Sheffield. 


Fig. 38.—Hammer drill. 

turbo-compressor. The durability of type (a) and the ease with 
which it can be repaired and adjusted makes it popular, but it 
requires large foundations and buildings. The vertical quick- 
revolution type has the advantage over the horizontal type as 
regards the space occupied, but the general inaccessibility of its 
parts and the heavy cost of upkeep are against its wide adoption. 
The turbo-compressor is chiefly used for very large plants. The 
efficiency of the turbo-compressors has been greatly improved, 
but even yet it is questionable whether they are as efficient as 
reciprocating compressors. Moreover, in actual practice, com¬ 
pressors are often run much below their full load, and the efficiency 
of the reciprocator under these conditions is much higher than that 
of the turbo-compressor. 

Full details of the construction of each type of compressor 





AIR COMPRESSORS 

need not be given here, as they can be readily obtained froi 
manufacturers. In selecting a compressor the following faui.„. 
should be considered : 

(i.) The primary power used for driving it must be reliable 
and efficient. 

(ii.) The suction stroke of the compressor should, throughout 
its length, fill with air at atmospheric pressure. 

(iii.) On the compression stroke there should be no loss of air 
as a result of the inlet valves closing too late, nor should there 
be any leakage back j the whole contents of the cylinder, less 



Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., London. 
Fig. 39.—Air compressor. 


the minimum clearance, should be discharged through the outlet 
valves. 

(iv.) The outlet or discharge should have an opening of ample 
area ; it should open automatically on the requisite pressure in 
the receiver being reached in the compression-cylinder, and the air 
should be discharged at a pressure as little above that in the receiver 
as possible, as an excess of pressure causes a rise in temperature 
with an increase in the volume, requiring a corresponding increase 
in the work necessary to compress and discharge the air. 

(v.) The discharge valves should have sufficient width of seating 
to ensure their keeping quite tight, so that no loss may take place 
by a leakage back into the cylinder. 

(vi.) The valves should be self-adjusting at all speeds and 
pressures. 

(vii.) All valves and the piston should be easily accessible for 
examination and renewal. 

(viii.) The compressor should have full volumetric efficiency. 
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(ix.) Wear and tear should be reduced to a minimum. 

(x.) An efficient unloader must be fitted. 

(xi.) A good fly-wheel and an efficient governor are ^sential. 
(xii.) In two-stage compression the efficiency depends upon 
the intercooler, which should keep the high stage intake air at the 
same temperature as the lower stage intake aii% and air-cooled 
to within 20° F. of the temperature of the entering cold water. 
The supply of water for the intercooler should be'^J- gallons per 
minute per 100 cu. ft. of free air; more water is an advantage if 
it is available. 

(xiii.) The receiver should be placed within 40 ft. or 50 ft. 
of the compressors, its use being (1) to eliminate pulsation effect, 
(2) to minimise the frictional loss attending the flow of the air 

in the lines, (3) to serve 
as a reservoir, and (4) to 
cool the air and cause it to 
deposit its moisture. 

(xiv.) The receiver must 
be of ample size (one or more 
auxiliary receivers near to 
the face often effect a sav¬ 
ing) . By adopting a receiver 
of large capacity the com¬ 
pressors can run at a con¬ 
tinuous speed—the pressure 
being retained for a longer 
period with greater power, 
and the periods of mini¬ 
mum demand are utilised 
by the compressors in fill¬ 
ing up the receiver and 
increasing the efficiency of 
the plant. 

Compressed liquids are chiefly used for the wave-transmission 
method invented by C. Constantinesco, and used in the machines 
supplied by W. H. Dorman & Co., Ltd., of Stafford (Fig. 40). 
Wave-transmission may be briefly described as a mode of conveying 
power by a series of impulses, imparted to a column or pipe line 
of fluid, usually water, by a very simple generator coupled to a 
steam engine or other prime mover. These impulses or waves 
travel at the same speed as sound and they can follow each other 
at any desired interval. The great advantage of wave-transmission 
as compared with compressed air is its economy of power, which 
in the end, of course, means a saving of cost. In working a rock 
drill, for example, wave-transmission delivers eight times as much 
power at the rock face as compressed air, with the same input 
of power. The difference rej)resents, roughly speaking, a saving 
of 70 per cent in power. 

There appears to be an enormous future for wave-transmission. 



W. JEL. Dorman cfc Co., Ltd., Stafford. 


Fig 40.—Wave-power generator. 
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which will count as one of the big engineering advancements of 
the early twentieth century. 

Explo«|[v^^,-^Tlie explosives used in blasting sandstone, etc., 
are of various lands, and considerable care and skill are needed 
in their sej^ction. Eor very soft stones and merely for loosening 
large blocks, gunpowder or other relatively slow explosive applied 
in fairly large •quantities is the best; but for hard stone which is 
to be reduced ^o. small material an explosive containing dynamite, 
or one of the modern safety explosives, is more suitable. On the 
whole, dynamite and other high explosives are preferable where 
a heavy shattering effect is required. 

The practice of drilling a hole, enlarging the base by first 
exploding in it a charge of gunpowder, and then filling the enlarged 
hole with a more powerful explosive, is economical, as it reduces 
the number of holes required, but it is accompanied by serious 
risks, especially if the first charge has not been completely exploded. 

The amount of explosive required depends on (1) the kind of 
explosive used, (2) the depth of the borehole, (3) the line of 
least resistance. It is roughly inversely proportional to the number 
of free faces of the rock to be blasted. Thus, a rock with two 
free faces will require only half the explosive needed for a rock 
with only one free face ; a rock with six free faces will require 
only one-sixth as much explosive, and so on ; another useful 
rule in calculating the amount of explosive required is to divide 
the cube of the depth of the borehole by 25 ; the quotient is equal 
to the number of pounds of gunpowder to be used in each charge. 
Thus, if the borehole is 3 ft. deep, the cube is 27, and this divided 
by 25 gives 1-08, so that rather more than 1 lb. of gunpowder 
should be used. For very large blasts, the maximum amount 
of gunpowder to be used is about 1 lb. for each 3 tons of rock, but 
for some rocks as little as 2 oz. per ton of rock may suffice. In 
many instances there is a serious waste of explosives, due partly 
to using too much in each charge and partly to wrong distribution 
of the borecoles. The object in quarrying is to rupture and loosen 
the rock, not to hurl it a great distance ; hence, only enough should 
be used to accomplish what is required. Where much of the rock 
is thrown a great distance, it is evident that too large a charge 
was used. With very hard rocks it is difficult to avoid this kind 
of waste. 

Charging the boreholes requires great care. When gunpowder 
is used, the hole should first be tested as to diameter and depth ; 
it should then be wiped clean and dry with a cloth on the end of 
a rod. A little of the gunpowder is placed at the bottom of the hole 
by means of a zinc funnel, a piece of fuse ^ with a blasting-cap 
is inserted, the remainder of the charge is then poured into the hole, 
and a paper wad pressed on top of the charge by means of a wooden 

Electrical detonation is safer than the use of a fuse. Some quarry 
managers employ both a detonator and a fuse, in the hope that^ if the former 
fails, the latter will explode the charge. 
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rod. The hole is then filled gradually with air-dried clay, or fine 
dried sand, which is inserted in small quantities at a time and 
rammed tight after each insertion. The length of the fuse used 
must be sufficient for it to project a suitable distance from the hole 
to permit safe ignition and escape before the explosion occurs. 
Sand appears to be preferable to clay as a packing material, as 
it requires less time to fill the borehole, avoids many accidents 
consequent on misfiring, and does not require so much tamping ; 
in fact there is usually no need to tamp much if fine dry sand 
is used. Skilled tamping greatly increases the efficiency of the 
explosive. 

Various other methods of charging are used when gunpowder 
is employed, but they are by no means free from danger. 

When a high explosive or safety explosive is used, it is supplied 
in the form of a cartridge which is placed at the bottom of the bore¬ 
hole ; a detonator is then attached and the hole filled with clay 
or sand as before. D 3 mamite charges are placed in the same manner 
as powder, the first stick being pressed into the bottom of the 
hole, then a primer or blasting-cap, with the fuse attached, is placed 
as near the centre as possible. The remainder of the charge is 
added and finally tamped with clay, sand, or brick-dust. Many 
quarrymen consider that placing the primer on the top or at the 
bottom of the charge gives just as good results as placing it in the 
middle. When firing electrically, care should be taken to connect 
the lead wires properly to the fuse, but never to connect the lead 
wires to the battery until ever 3 rthing is ready to fire. To prepare 
the primer when firing a safety fuse, the end of the fuse should be 
cut squarely across and placed in the cap, after first making sure 
that the fuse is perfectly dry. It is necessary, when pushing the 
fuse into the cap, to be careful that no twisting occurs. The fuse 
should just touch the fulminate or the varnish protecting it. Then 
with a pair of pliers or crimpers (and not with the teeth) the cap 
may be fastened on to the fuse. An opening is made in the dynamite 
stick with a wooden plug and the fuse is placed in this opening. 
The cap should touch the dynamite on all sides, since any space 
around it causes a cushion of air and lessens the effect of the 
detonation. The fuse is then firmly tied in place. The primer 
may be waterproofed by means of soap, tallow, or wax. The 
string holding the fuse in place should be of sufficient length to 
enable the primer to be lowered gently to the bottom of the hole. 
The charge should never be lowered by means of the fuse. 

Cartridges containing dynamite should be quite pliable. If 
hard, they may have been frozen and will require to be thawed 
before use. This should be done by placing them for several 
hours in water at a temperature not exceeding 125° F.; boiling 
water should not be used, nor should the d 3 mamite be placed near 
a fire. 

The storage of explosives must be in accordance with the 
Explosives Act of 1875, and subsequent orders issued under that 
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Act. Particulars can be obtained from the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, Home Office, London, S.W. 

The fuses used are of two kinds—^those ignited by a flame and 
those ignited electrically. Elame ignition is much more risky and 
uncertain than the use of electricity, so that the latter should be 
employed whenever possible. 

Ignition fuses are of different kinds. One of the best—^invented 
by Wm. Bickford in 1831—consists of a tube of jute filled with 
gunpowder and provided with an outer casing of rubber where 
necessary. The so-called instantaneous fuses ” consist of a series 
of wicks of compressed powder, the ends of which are fitted into 
a metal tube and connected to the slow fuse. These fuses are 
specially used for firing a number of shots simultaneously. 

Electrical fuses are of two kinds, with high and low tension 
respectively. In the high-tension fuse the detonating mixture 
is ignited by a series of electric sparks which pass between two 
copper wires in the fuse, whilst the low-tension fuses contain a 
thin platinum wire which glows on the passage of the current 
and so ignites the priming. Eor sandstone and allied materials, 
a low-tension fuse is generally best and is much more certain in 
action; moreover, it can easily be tested, which is not the case 
with a high-tension fuse. 

The following are the chief reasons for preferring electrical 
exploders : (1) with an electrical exploder one hundred and fifty 
charges, or any smaller number, can be fired simultaneously; (2) an 
electrical exploder allows the boreholes to be tamped better and 
gives the fullest confinement to the gases ; (3) there is a greater 
development of the explosive force and consequently a greater 
effect; (4) an electrical exploder produces less smoke and fumes 
and permits the workmen to return more quickly to the working 
face ; (5) better results are obtained with a smaller quantity of 
explosive, so that an electrical exploder costs less to use ; (6) with 
a rheostat and galvanometer, the electrical connections can be 
tested to assure their being in order, and to avoid misfires ; (7) the 
shot firer stands at a safe distance and does not operate the exploder 
until every one is out of the danger zone : he has complete control 
of the entire blasting ; (8) there is no need for matches, torches, 
or open flames for detonating explosives, where an electrical 
exploder is used. 

A blasting-cap or detonator, containing mercury fulminate or 
other suitable material, must be fastened to the end of the fuse 
which enters the borehole. The purpose of this cap is to transmit 
the spark from the fuse to the explosive in such a way as to start 
the explosion. When an electrical detonator is used no fuse is 
needed, the detonator acting directly on the cap. The cap should 
be carefully crimped on to the end of the fuse, so as to ensure the 
requisite contact. Blasting-caps are dangerous and should be 
stored in a dry place where they can do no harm ; they are spoiled 
by dampness. 
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Detonators should comply with the following conditions : 
(1) they should contain a sufficient charge equivalent to at least 
1-5 grains, and preferably 1*75 grams, of pure fulminate (nitro- 
derivatives being taken as equal to double their own weight of 
fulminate) ; (2) the fulminate charge should be disposed in such 
a way as to detonate with the highest possible velocity ; this should 
be about 11,000 ft. per second for fulminate and 15,000 ft. per 
second for mixed detonators ; (3) the length of the charge of 
fulminate should not be too great in proportion to its diameter, 
otherwise defective propagation may ensue. 

There are four methods by which the power of a detonator 
may be tested : (a) the lead-block test, (b) impact test on sheet 
lead, (c) rate of detonation, and (d) practical tests on limit- 
density and humidity. Of these tests the second alone seems 
capable of being performed without the special facilities provided 
in a laboratory, but it has the disadvantage of not showing whether 
the detonation has been complete ; method (d) appears the most 
reliable, though only comparative. 

Since all cartridges are of approximately the same diameter, 
the detonator which will most easily produce complete detonation 
is the most powerful. 

The exploder (sometimes called a detonatoi*, though this term 
is usually applied to the primer) is a device for producing an electric 
current which, in turn, may produce a spark or heat a wire to 
redness according to the kind of fuse used. Of the various devices 
available for producing an electric current, a primary battery is 
uncertain, a magneto-machine requires periodical attention to 
keep the magneto in order, an accumulator is good, but requires 
frequent charging, and a draamo machine is quite permanent 
and satisfactory in every way. 

The capacity of an exploder is defined by the maximum number 
of detonators it can fire simultaneously, without any misses, at 
the end of a line having a given resistance. This capacity depends 
essentially on the nature of the detonator used and may vary 
within wide limits. It also depends on the velocity imparted to 
the mechanism by the shot-firer, but this cause of variation can be 
abolished by employing a spring that cannot be released until 
fully wound up. 

The capacities stamped on the exploders are only approximate, 
and their real value should be tested from time to time by con¬ 
necting up a certain number of detonators in series at the 
end of a line of known resistance, and finding how many can 
be fired at the same time without any failure. If the exploder 
is of the variable velocity type, the operating member should be 
actuated at a moderate speed to allow for the personal equa¬ 
tion of the shot-firer. In order to establish a margin of safety, 
the resistance of the test-line should be greater than that of those 
actually used in practice (to allow for defective connections, etc.), 
and the number of the shots fired in a volley should, in prac- 
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tice, be about 25 per cent smaller than those successfully tried in 
the test. 

The cable connecting the exploder to the charge should contain 
two separate copper wires well taped, insulated, and covered with 
plaited cotton. The cable should be kept on a roll or drum, 
and special care should be taken to avoid the formation of kinks. 
The electrical conducting power of the cable should be tested 
occasionally and any bare places covered with insulating tape. 

Secondary blasting is a term applied to the use of explosives 
to large blocks which have previously been loosened from their 
beds but require to be still further reduced ; such blocks are 
either drilled and blasted again as described on p. 297, using a 
smaller charge, or they are mud-capped.” 

Mud-capping consists essentially in laying a high explosive on 
the block, covering it with clay and then exploding it. This 
method can only be used with explosives having an effect which 
is greater in a downward direction than in others. The charge 
should be placed on the spot which would be struck with a sledge¬ 
hammer if the rock, were small enough to be broken in that way, 
and should be placed in a solid mass by shtting two or more paper 
cartridges and uniting the contents, taking care not to spread 
them more than necessary. A blasting cap crimped into the fuse 
should then be placed in the middle of the charge and the whole 
covered with 6 in. of damp clay or sand, pressed firmly over the 
explosive, care being taken not to cover the outer end of the fuse. 
If the block is cracked or seamy, the charge should be placed in 
a depression and covered with a quantity of clay or sand as described. 
Mud-capping is very wasteful of explosives, as 1 oz. of explosives 
in a 1-in. hole 12 in. deep has practically the same effect as 1 lb. 
of unconfined explosive laid under a mud-cap on the rock. On 
the other hand, drilling may cost as much as, or even more than, 
the additional explosive used in mud-capping. 

MmiNG Sakd-bocks 

Mining is only employed for excavating sandstone, ganister, 
etc., when they occur under so great a depth of overlying strata 
that open quarrying is impracticable. The methods used are 
precisely the same as in other branches of mining, and are fully 
described in mining text-books. 

Intermediate between mining by vertical shafts and open quarries 
is the use of a system of adits, drifts, or tunnels, extending in a 
sloping direction, usually of the same inclination as the dip of the 
material. Such an arrangement saves the cost of a vertical shaft 
and yet has all the other advantages of mining. 

Adits are specially used in localities where the thin workable 
beds with a steep dip are worked from the outcrop. Where possible, 
the adit should be inclined downwards towards its entrance, as 
this facilitates drainage ; it is not always possible to do this, as 
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the adit must, to a considerable extent, follow the dip of the 
beds. 

The most common method of opening a mine or an outcrop 
is by horizontal entry. What is termed the glory hole ” method 
is employed in some mountainous regions. A tunnel is driven 
horizontally into a seam, and at the inner end of the tunnel a large 
chamber is blasted and used for the rock from above to be removed. 
A funnel-shaped shaft is then driven to the surface and the rock 
quarried round the opening in a circle of ever-increasing size, and 
the rock is gradually worked down into the chamber. Accidents 
are common, so that this method, whilst common, and often the 
cheapest, is seldom really satisfactory. 

When working in an adit it is generally necessary to loosen the 
material by means of crowbars and wedges, explosives not usually 
being permissible. The loosened material is then hauled through 
the tunnel or adit to the open air. 

Mining is so much more costly than open quarrying that the 
latter should always be used when possible. 

The cost of quarrying may vary from 3d. per ton for a very 
soft material excavated and loaded with a steam navvy, to 3s. 6d. 
per ton for a hard rock. The cost of mining, on the contrary, 
is seldom less than 2s. per ton, and sometimes rises to 18s. per ton 
of material delivered into the pit wagons and drawn to the surface. 

Loading Sand or Stone 

By whatever method the sand or stone may have been worked, 
it must be placed in or on suitable wagons for transportation ; 
this process is known as filling or loading. The method of filling 
depends largely on the nature of the material and the space available. 

In mines where space is limited, hand-loading is usually employed, 
but in quarries where sufficient space is available, it is possible 
to employ more rapid means for loading the trucks for conveying 
the material from place to place. The principal means which 
may be employed are grabs (p. 287), steam navvies (p. 283), ladder 
excavators (p. 290), scoops (p. 282), and bucket elevators or 
'' portable loaders ” (p. 309). 

Bucket Loaders. —^Where the material is in sufficiently small 
pieces {e.g, less than 3 in. diameter) and it is to be loaded into large 
trucks, it is often convenient to use a bucket loader or similar 
device, consisting of an endless belt on a portable framework, 
the belt being provided with buckets (Fig. 41) and driven by an 
electric or petrol motor. If the inclination is not very steep, the 
buckets may be omitted and an endless belt used. 

These loaders are so arranged that they can work at any suitable 
angle, and a spout, which can be moved radially, is fitted to the 
delivery end of the machine. Most of the earlier patterns of loaders 
required to have the materials shovelled into the buckets by hand, 
but the more modern ones are self-feeding. This great improvement 
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is effected in two ways : (1) the machine is forced into the pile 
of material during the loading process, or (2) a pair of rotary discs 
scoop the material automatically into the buckets. 

A well-designed loader in good working order will deliver 
1 cu. yd. of sand per minute as a fair working average, and will 
travel at the rate of about 60 ft. per minute in moving from one 
pile to another under its own power. When desired, two or more 
of these loaders can work in series or with belt conveyors. Such 
an arrangement is particularly convenient where it is necessary to 



Winget Ltd,, London. 


Fig. 41.—Winget bucket loader. 

convey the sand or stone over a pile of overburden or other material 
which it is not desired to move. 

Transport and Haulage 

Various methods are used for conveying the sand or stone 
from the pit, quarry, or mine to the crushers, screens, etc. ; several 
methods are often used simultaneously. 

The use of wheelbarrows ^ and horses and carts is so familiar 
as to need no description. They are convenient, and for short 

^ For distances up to 30 yards a man with a wheelbarrow is usually 
cheaper than a conveyor for medium or irregular outputs. 
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<Iistancc.s arc oftt-n i*cununiical. hut in many instances could lx* 
prolitaldy i’(*j>laccd h\ power driven appliance,.. 

All harrows should he huilt tljat they ai’c uoH halan<‘e(l, 
the weiiiht Ixant" thrown im the whe<d aiui not on tlie man's hands ; 

otherwise thf‘\' will he 
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dithoult t(» <ii'ive and the 
output will he diminished 
Iharrows are preferal>Iy 
lined with sheet steel so 
iis to increase their <ltine 
)>ility, The top ed^(*s 
slundd he similarly pne 
tec'terl, as tliese come in 
for eoiisidrralde w ear. Bar 
rows with steel bodies and 
wooden frames are very 
ii^ht and strong, thou^di 
more expensive* tiian those 
nuuie wholls of wood. 

In eonner’tion with 


Ida. 42. ItuuKoiue tip ruit. W heejhiU'n jw s. a useful 


de\ic*e known a.s the 


Kansome Tip cart (Fi^. *12) may he mentione<i. 'rids c*onsists of 
a p(*euliarly shaped hod\ h<»hiin^' tl «'U. ft, <»f matf^riah <»r tlirt'c 
ordinary wlieelharrowfuls ; it is made of Widde<i steel plate, tin* 
body heiujjj naainted cm a pair j>f ste<‘I wheels 2 ft. tJ in. in diameter. 
Owin^ to its peculiar shape afal ermstiaietiom tme of tliese carts 
wh(*n full can lx* pushed hv a Ihjv without umiue fati^me. 

'flu* amount, which <'an he hauled hy a hors(‘ is j,jreatly inereas(‘d 
if th<‘ cart is replaei*d hy one or more wagons running on rail.'i. 

Tramways (Fi;^. 43). with either luu'ses (»r na*ehaMi<’al haula^(‘. 
an^ V(‘ry efVu’ient if well desiizmal for the parti<’ular works in whi<’h 
tlu'y are us«‘d ; hut many tramways are ({uite inetfieient on ae<*ount 
of th(*ir l)ein)i^ badly <lesi^ni*d, or tlie rails md ladn^ tak<*n sunieiimtiy 
elos(* to th(* face ; this is a ilidei-t in tin* |>Iannin^ of the works 
rather than of the traimvay as a method of transport. 

'rrainw'uys are. in many respects, one of the most .'*uitable means 
of transport, as they <'an he* tised in hael we'atluT and muleu’ e<m<ii” 
tions when* other appIian<M‘h will fail t(» work, 'the <iri|j[inal cost of 
construction is not <‘xeessiv<*. and maintenance is small if tlie road 


is W(‘ll eared for. If allcnveel to get intt) a had state, tramways may 
cause* gre*at losse's threiugli the* e*x<*e’ssive we-ar a ml tem* on the 
w'agous, us well as thremgh waste* <tf pow<*r if the* wagons an* moved 
by re>|)(*“haulag<‘. If the* wagems are to l»e inovi'd fey men, it* is not 
wt‘ll for them to hold ine>n* than j e*u. yd. of male*rial, anel.for most 
purposes, rathe*r le*.ss than fids is pre'fe*rahl<‘, wldlst for pe>ny traction 
on a fairly l(‘ve‘I track afeout twie*e* this eapaeity will hv found 
conv(*nie‘nt. If the* wage>ns are* unne'cessanly small, time* will he* 
wasted, hut if the*y are* too large*, aelelitional me‘n will he* re*(pdre‘d 
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to assist. ; th(‘ Iatt(‘r an* not fully (unploycd in productiva^ work 
and thus cause waste* of inoiu'V. 

The* rails of a tramway may 1k^ laid eitlicr t(unpora,i*ily or p(‘r“ 
nuincnt ly, accordin;^ to (*iroumstan(‘(‘S, or a <‘oml>ina,tion of both teuu” 
porary and pcrman(‘nt rails may b(^ \is(‘d. For v(‘ry short. diHt-an(M‘s 
men may push the* wagons, but wlu'n* the^ distamu^ is more* than 
3t) yds. the* use* of e‘ithe‘r‘ he>rse‘s e>rse)!ne*. fe>r!n e)f me^edianieail haula^ei 
is pre‘f<*rabl(‘. 

Me‘(*hanie*al haulage* ale)n^ rails is e)f threu* typ(*s : (a) sinpjle^- 
re>pe‘ haulage*, (f>) main and tail haida^e^, and (r) e‘nell(‘,ss“re)p(^ or 
e;hain haulage*. 

The* use* of a re)p<* or chain fe)r fne‘e‘}ianieail haulage* is t.o a larger 
(*xt(‘nt a matte*!* e)f choicer ; in se>r!i(‘ case's a <te)nibinatie)n e)f tbe^ twe) 
is use‘d part e)f the* trae*k be*ing (‘e)ntre)Ile‘el by a cJiain, with re>[)ei 



te*rrninals fe)r the^ be*U<‘r winding off the^ drum. Re)pe^ is usually 
pre*fe‘rr(ul e)n ae-count e)f its cheui})ne*HS, but for Hte*e*}) incline's a eduiin 
pre>vide‘s a be*tte*r gripping pe)\v'e*r. Fre'shly dise*.a.rele*el ere>llie*ry re)peiK 
are* usually satisfae*te)ry fe>r haulages in sanel-pits, l>ut re*epure‘. fr(H{U(ait 
inspe‘e'.tie)n if ace*iele‘nts are* to Ix^ avoielexl. 

ddie^ single-rope haulage e*e)nsists, as its naine^ suggcists, e)f a 
single* rope*, one*, e'lid e>f whiedi is attaclu'el to a, wage)n, wliilst. the^ 
otlu'r is weuinel reumel t he: drum of a e*rab or winehbig de'viex*, so t.hat 
the* wage>n is elravvii along by thet re>pe*. In a, sinnlar a-rrangeuneuit a 
e*hain is use*el, inste*ael e)f a re>pe*. The^ re>pe‘ e)r e*ha.in, whie*h va-rie‘H 
from te) 1] in. in eiia.me‘te‘r, may he^ .vmf//r and woiinel em anel e)lT 
the^ elrunp ace*e)reling as the* wage)n is be*ing elraavn u|) te> or l)eung 
Ie)wcre*d away fre)m the* imu'hine*. Fe>r t.his arrarige*me‘nt the* trae*k 
(wkierh is single*) must slopes suflicie'ntly fe)r the* wage)ns te) trave^l 
de)wn it e>f the-ir e)wn ae*e*e)rel. A single*, rejpe* e)f this kinel is orily 
suitable*, for small outputs eji* for large* wage)ns. It. ha,s the* elis- 
aelvantage* e)f making the* euigine* run mue*Fi more* irre*gularly than 
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when endless hanlage ’’ is used. A modification of the single¬ 
rope haulage consists of a double inclined track along which the 
loaded and empty wagons travel simultaneously in opposite direc¬ 
tions. This arrangement is particularly useful in gravity haulage— 
the loaded cars going down the incline draw up the empty cars 
without any power being needed (see p. 314). It is not always 
necessary to have a double track all the way, as if the ascending 
and descending cars or trucks always pass at the same point, it 
will suffice if the track is double for a short distance. 

In main and tail haulage, one end of the rope or chain is wound 
off one drum, whilst the other end is wound on to another drum 
beside it. This is the ordinary form of haulage for collieries and 
other works where the endless system is inconvenient. Either a 
single or a double track may be used. The drums used for ordinary 



purposes are about 3 ft. in diameter, 4 ft. 6 in. long, revolving at 
about 150 revolutions per minute. They may be driven by steam, 
gas, oil, or electricity. The cable used is generally about |-m. 
diameter, the drum carrying 800 ft. of it. The direction of move¬ 
ment is reversed by means of a lever and gearing, the motive power 
working continually. 

The cars or trucks usually carry about IJ cu. yds. of material 
and may be drawn up a gradient of 15 degrees at 350 ft. per min., 
a power of about 10 h.p. being then required for each car. 

This method of haulage is suitable for relatively long distances 
over variable gradients, but under other circumstances it is wasteful 
in power, as there is no counterbalancing of ascending and descend¬ 
ing loads, and the amount of rope required is very great; conse¬ 
quently it is not used largely in open quarries. 

In endless haulage (Fig. 44) the ends of the rope or chain are 
joined so as to make a continuous band, and the power is supplied 
by means of a horizontal pulley at one end. The wagons are 
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attached to this endless band at approximately regular intervals, 
so that the load on the engine remains fairly constant. This and 
the automatic nature of the haulage constitute the chief advantages 
of the endless system. A complete double track is desirable, but 
not essential ; sufficient of it must be double to allow the return 
wagons to pass the loaded ones. It is also wise to have some form 
of ratchet and clutch on the shaft of the driving pulley, so that in 
event of a temporary stoppage of the engine the loaded cars will 
not travel backwards. The rope or chain is kept tight by a special 
tightening device, for which one of the terminal pulleys can be made 
to serve. To secure the necessary grip, the rope is coiled several 
times round the winding drum. The same purpose may be served 



J. Whietiead <& Co., Ltd., Preston. 

Fig 45. —Y-sLaped fork for rope haulage. 

by passing it round two grooved pulleys, so placed that the rope 
warps itself partly round each. When a chain is used, a series of 
grips are usually cast on the driving wheel. 

The wagons used for endless-chain haulage should have a Y- 
shaped fork which engages the chain (Fig. 45) and forms the simplest 
and easiest method of connection. Where this device is used, and 
the endless chain is made to rise slightly at the delivery end of the 
track, the wagon is automatically released as soon as it reaches the 
place where it is desired to stop it. This is done by taking the 
wagon to a rather greater height than is required and letting it run 
down a small incline at the last, the chain being raised well out of 
the way. Where a rope is used, a clip (Fig. 46) must be employed ; 
this may also be released automatically. 

One of the best non-automatic clips on the market at the 
present time consists of a clip which surrounds the rope and which 
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is opened and closed by a quick-acting screw. If the incline is not 
too steep, a simple Y-clip engaging the links of the chain is ample 
and satisfactory. Catches to prevent runaway cars from doing 
any damage are almost essential, though too seldom used. 

The amount of material to be dealt with in an endless haulage 
system may be found by multiplying the number of wagons added 
per minute by the average weight of material in each wagon. It 
is usual for the rope or chain to travel lf-2^ miles per hour. The 
amount of power required varies from 5 to 40 h.p. according to the 
load, the incline; and the length of the track. 

Which of these three systems is best under given conditions will 
depend on the number of wagons to be attached to the rope at once, 
and whether a double track is possible. Where two tracks are 
possible the endless type is generally preferred, when the individual 



Longbotham Clip Co,, Ltd., Doncaster. 


Fig. 46.—Rope clip. 


loads are not excessive. The direct winding rope with main and 
tail haulage is best suited for drawing the wagons over very uneven 
ground, as the engineman is then able, by watching the tightness 
of the hauling rope, to regulate his power to suit the changing levels 
of the track ; an endless rope, being run at one continuous speed, 
is not quite so suitable in such a case. Where the track is in the 
form of a fairly steep incline the use of a counterpoise will often 
effect a saving in the power required. This method is chiefly used 
for vertical lifts only, but it is equally efficient for steep slopes. 

The rope or chain may be over or under the wagons, according 
to the circumstances. Suitable rollers must be provided for the 
rope to run on, and these must be well lubricated, or they will 
rapidly wear out the rope. For turning a curve, vertical rollers 
with a large flange at the bottom, to prevent the rope falling off, 
are used. 

Gravity haulage is that in which the movement of the wagons is 
effected by gravity instead of mechanically applied power. Thus, 
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the loaded wagons running down an incline may be made to draw 
up a corresponding number of empty wagons merely by connecting 
both sets to a rope running round a pulley at the top of the incline. 

The applications of gravity haulage are often very ingenious. 
Thus, by using one or more counterpoise wagons filled with water, 
a series of wagons loaded with stone, etc., may be raised to the top 
of an incline. The water may then be allowed to run out of the 
wagons at the bottom of the incline, whilst those at the top of the 
incline are filled with water. This arrangement is only practicable 
when the filling of the wagons with water is cheaper than the moving 
of the load by engine power. Occasionally, the water tanks rise 
and fall vertically and transmit their motion in a more horizontal 
direction. 

In some cases where the force of gravity is not sufficient, a 
saving in engine-power may be effected by making use of counter¬ 
poise wagons and other devices, as far as these can be made avail¬ 
able. Thus, in hauling material up a double inclined track, the 
empty wagons will act as a partial counterpoise to the loaded ones, 
and will reduce the driving power accordingly. To obtain the best 
results, the number of these empty trucks should be at least equal 
to that of the filled ones, and if material of any kind, such as rubbish, 
can be carried in the opposite direction to the load, an amount 
equal to half the useful load may be so carried, with great advantage, 
provided it does not interfere, in any way, with the working of the 
rest of the plant. 

A powerful brake is essential in gravity haulage, as, if the loaded 
cars are allowed to travel too rapidly at first, they may break the 
rope and cause a serious accident. A simple, yet strong, form of 
band brake around the winding pulley is generally used. The 
provision of some safety device, either in the form of catch-points 
or otherwise, to prevent runaway cars from doing damage, is very 
desirable. 

Wherever possible, it is desirable to make much use of gravity, 
as it is usually cheaper to lift the material to a single high point by 
applied power, if, from thence, it can be distributed by gravity to 
the points where it is required, rather than to haul it to these 
various points by directly applied power. There is indeed a 
considerable saving to be effected by making much more use of 
gravity than is commonly done. 

Chutes of various kinds are invaluable when they can be 
arranged. If properly designed and constructed, they convey 
materials very rapidly and require no power or attendance. Much 
use might advantageously be made of them. 

Ropes.—The ropes for haulage in quarries and mines are usually 
of wire and are |-in.-l^-in. diameter, but thicker ropes are used for 
heavy hauls. Table LXIII., by Messrs. Bullivant, shows the 
breaking strains of various kinds of wire rope. 
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Table LXIII. —Breaking Strain of Ropes 
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Wire ropes require frequent attention, as they are subject to 
heavy wear and tear, and unless examined and repaired sufficiently 
often, they may fail and cause a serious accident. Bending the 
rope round too small a sheave, pulley, or drum, will also cause- 
strains which may easily damage it. The effects of abrasion and 
cutting action are also serious, but may be kept within reasonable 
limits by efficiently lubricating the rope with a hot mixture of tar, 
linseed oil, and tallow. 

Ropes for hauling should never be overloaded, nor should they 
be applied to the load, or the load to them, with a jerk, as this has 
an equally detrimental effect. Similarly, the rope should not be 
allowed to strike any posts, or other fixed objects, which cause 
unnecessary rubbing, as these wear it away and soon reduce its 
strength to below that which is safe. 

Points and Turn-tables. —Special care is needed in the selection 
of points, particularly movable ones. In planning a works, care 
must be taken to avoid inserting too many points, as these affect 
the smoothness of the running. It is also necessary for the wagons 
to run more slowly over the points, in order to prevent them from 
being derailed. Points are, however, to be preferred to turn-tables, 
and the latter should only be used when really necessary. It will 
often be preferable to take the wagons several yards farther and use 
points, than to have a shorter distance and use a turn-table. When 
turn-tables are used they should be kept in first-class condition, so 
as to turn easily, to be dirt-proof, and need little attention. By 
using a ball-race for the turn-table, most of the friction can be 
avoided. It is most important that the dirt should not gain access 
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to the race, but if it should do so, the tables ought to he designed so 
that it may be removed in a minute or so. 

Turn-tables are usually permanent structures, but for some 
purposes a climbing turn-table is better. A climbing turn-table 
consists of a large iron plate of special shape, which can be laid 
over the rails and is provided with sloping sides, so that the wagons 
travelling over the track run on the turn-table, and may then be 
turned in any desired direction and guided to another set of rails. 
Such a turn-table can be placed at any portion of the track to form 
a temporary switch in places where permanent points are un¬ 
desirable. It is most commonly used to take wagons in a direction 
at right angles to the main track when forming a heap for weather¬ 
ing, or filling and emptying trucks. It has several other uses, and 
its application in many works might usefully be extended. 

Rails. —The track of a works tramway should be skilfully 
selected, and it is essential that it should be well laid on soundly 
bedded sleepers to which the rails are securely fastened, preferably 
by means of bolts, which are cheaper in the long run than the more 
usual nails. The dimensions of the rails must be selected according 
to local requirements. For the lightest portable rails a weight of 
8 lb. per yd. is usually satisfactory, hut for permanent tracks it is 
better to use rails weighing about 22 lb. per yd. 

When curves have to be traversed, the ‘‘ outer ” rails should be 
raised above the level of the inner ones. The amount of elevation 
can be calculated from a suitable formula, hut it is usually best to 
raise the rail much more than the calculated amount. At the low 
rates of travel in sandstone workings, the amount of elevation need 
seldom exceed 5 in. 

It is highly advisable to place the maintenance of the rails and 
turn-tables in the charge of one man, who should he compelled to 
keep all the tools, nails, bolts, etc., he requires, in a special box, 
which he should take with him to the place where repairs are needed. 
If this is done, great care being taken that the tools, etc., are not, 
on any pretext whatever, allowed to lie about and that the disused 
holts are carried away to their proper place, many annoying 
incidents which result from losing tools, and much of the time lost 
in fetching them, will he saved. These may appear small matters, 
hut they are none the less important. 

The sleepers should be arranged across the track as in a railway, 
and not parallel to the rails, as the latter arrangement, though much 
cheaper, is not nearly so satisfactory. The sleepers may be of wood, 
steel, or concrete ; it is very difficult to say which is the best 
material when price has to be considered, but most quarry 
managers prefer them in the order mentioned. 

Wagons, Tubs, or Cars, which run on rails, have a capacity of 
5 cwt.-lj tons when used inside the works area, the ordinary 
railway trucks being employed for longer distances. Horse-drawn 
carts should only be employed where other vehicles are less con¬ 
venient. Motor lorries are being increasingly used for transport by 
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road, for distances up to 40 miles ; beyond this they are usually 
not so cheap as railway transport, though much depends on local 
circumstances. 

The tramway wagons or tubs ” usually employed for single- 
rope haulage have a capacity of about |-1 ton of material. A 
particularly convenient form is that known as the '' Jubilee ’’ 
pattern (Fig. 47), supplied by several firms. These wagons may be 
made to tip sideways or endways. 



F. Munn, Ltd., Cardiff. 

Fig. 47.—Jubilee wagon. 


The requirements of a good wagon, tub, bogey, corve, or what¬ 
ever name these articles may be known by in different parts of the 
country, are : (1) strength, (2) lightness, (3) stability, (4) compact¬ 
ness, (5) easy running, and (6) easy discharge. Ball-bearings are 
increasingly used in the construction of wagons, and it is, in any 
case, desirable to oil or grease the bearings at very frequent intervals. 
Easy discharge is particularly important in the case of “ tipping 
wagons.” Some of the more recent designs are particularly con¬ 
venient in this respect, and combine great natural stability with 
remarkable ease in emptying.' At the same time, the body of such 
a wagon must be so fastened that it will not discharge its contents 
accidentally. 

The wagons should be made of steel-plate with angle irons, 
stout rims, and a strong angle-steel frame. The wheels should be 
specially toughened and provided with ball-bearings for easier 
running. The body should be well balanced so as to tip easily 
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when required, bat should be provided with a simple, reliable 
fastener to keep it from tipping unexpectedly. Where several cars 
are to be fastened together, swivelled couplings are desirable. 

When endless haulage up a stee];) incline is necessary, small 
oblong wooden or steel wagons, each holding about 8 cu. ft., are 
very satisfactory. These are run into a tipping frame, and so are 
emptied quite as easily as when tipping wagons are used, whilst the 
cost of plain wagons and a tipping frame is much less than that of 
the tipping wagons. Unfortunately, tipping frames can only be 
used where the material has to fall to a lower level than the track, 
whereas side-tipping wagons of the type illustrated (Fig. 47) can 
tip on to the level of the track. 

Small wagons distribute the load more uniformly on an endless 
rope or chain, and they feed the crushers or other machinery much 
more regularly than a smaller number of larger wagons, and so 
effect a saving in power as compared with large wagons. They are 
also easier for the men to handle at the quarry or in the mine. 

In cases where the material might be stained by rust from steel 
or iron cars, wooden bodies mounted on steel frames may be used. 
Wooden cars should be built of well-seasoned oak, solidly braced 
and bolted, not nailed. They should be so constructed that any 
part can be removed without damaging the remainder. The iron 
or steel framework should be stout and the wheels heavy and sound. 
It is a great advantage if the cars are fitted wdth ball-bearings and 
self-oiling boxes. 

The hearings used in cars are of great importance, as upon them 
the ease or otherwdse of the traction chiefly depends. There is a 
considerable difference of opinion as to which form of bearing is 
best, but there can be little doubt that ball- or roller-bearings, when 
well cased and properly looked after, afford the easiest running 
of cars, though they are more costly in the first place. Quarry 
managers who have sufficient foresight to recognise that easy-running 
cars do more work and require less traction, almost invariably use 
cars with ball- or roller-bearings. In each of these forms, the axle 
is surrounded by a ring of steel balls or rollers, working in an outer 
steel ring which forms the lining of the ‘‘ box ” of the bearing. 
There are various types of ball-bearings on the market, and the 
builders of cars will fit such bearings on to any car, if required to 
do so. The first cost of the car is of less importance than is 
commonly supposed, as cheapness usually means sacrifice of one or 
other desirable quality, chiefly low power to propel the car and 
rapid transport. 

If the track crosses the public road, it is desirable to have some 
form of brake attached to the wagon, or, in the case of pony-drawn 
tubs, the pony should be fitted into fixed shafts and not in the 
usual loose chain traces. For tracks entirely on the works, a brake 
is not quite so necessary, though still desirable. 

Where the wagons have to be used on an incline of 1 in 2, they 
are liable to fall over, and cannot be filled without some of the 
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material falling out on the journey. To overcome this difficulty, 
they may be mounted on another car of such a shape that the 
wagons remain level whilst the frame car passes up and down the 
incline. These special frame cars can only be used on a uniform 
gradient. 

To prevent tipping cars from slipping whilst dumping their 
contents, it is often convenient to employ some form of simple 

catch. Unless this is 



Ropeways, Ltd., London. 
Fig. 48,—Aerial ropeway. 


done, the men engaged 
in unloading the cars 
may be injured, and, in 
anjT- case, time is lost by 
the occasional derailing 
of the cars. Various 
forms of tie and catch 
are in use, but one of 
the best consists of a 
simple iron bar, the top 
of which is sufficiently 
high to clear the frame 
of the car without giv¬ 
ing much play. Hence, 
when the car is being 
tipped, the frame cannot 
move forward, but is 
held by the top bar 
and all slipping is pre¬ 
vented. So simple an 
appliance can be made 
from odd bars for a few 
pence. 

Ropeways or Aerial 
Ways (Fig. 48) are a 
modification of rope 
haulage, in which the 
rope, instead of pulling 
the wagon along, actually 
carries the ‘‘ wagon,” 
which is usually in the 


form of a box or large 
bucket. As a matter of safety, the bucket should be fastened 
to the rope whilst it is in motion. It may be released at the 
end of its journey, or it may remain permanently attached to 
the rope, the material being filled into buckets at one end of the 
track and emptied at the other by releasing a pin, which causes the 
bucket to tip over, or allows one side of the bucket to fall out. 


Where the nature of the ground does not permit the construction of 
an ordinary tramway (as where a deep valley intervenes between 
the source of supply and the destination of the material), an aerial 
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ropeway has the advantage of reasonable cost, small maintenance 
charges and high capacity. It also has the advantage that the 
space between the quarry and the destination of the material, 
instead of being occupied by a tramway, may be used for any other 
purpose for which it may be suitable. Unfortunately, the initial 
cost of overhead ropeways is so great (it is seldom less than 
£1500) that they can only be used for large outputs, or for 
abnormally long distances, and even then, unless at least five 
tons per hour is to be transmitted, they are not economical. A 
simple overhead ropeway may sometimes be made in a quite 
rough and homely fashion ; this is economical for short distances 
and loads of 1 ton per hour. Care should be taken to make it of 
ample strength. 

Overhead ropeways are of three types : (i.) those in which the 
buckets are fixed to a travelling rope and are carried by it from one 
end of the journey to the other, and back again ; (ii.) those in which 
a fixed rope is used to carry the buckets, which are provided with 
pulleys and are hauled along the rope ; and (iii.) an endless ropeway 
of either of the foregoing types. 

The second and third types are most economical where the out¬ 
put is sufficiently large, the first type being used chiefly for small 
works. 

The difference between a modern, properly constructed plant 
and the inferior class of ropeway may be seen, in the first place, 
in the structural work for the towers and stations. There is a 
choice of two alternatives, and in climates which are not exception¬ 
ally deteriorative to timber there is much to be said for its use for 
ropeway plants. In normal cases it costs 20-30 per cent less than 
steel construction, and whilst the latter is of course preferable, it 
is not absolutely necessary. The cost may usually be reduced if 
the intending purchaser obtains the prices of pine timber (cut both 
round and half-round) from local dealers and states these prices to 
the ropeway manufacturers, as it is generally immaterial to them 
from whom the timber is bought. If timber is chosen as the 
material for the structural work, it should be creosoted, or at least 
those parts of the timber posts which go into the ground should be 
thoroughly tarred. Every few weeks, for the first two years, it 
will be necessary to go over the bolts which bind the timber together, 
in order to tighten them, as the timber contracts considerably 
under outdoor influences. The necessary foundation work for 
these structures may be of either concrete or masonry work, and 
most manufacturers will choose the latter if bricks are readily 
obtainable, as brickwork is often cheaper and more reliable than 
concrete. In some cases, the timber towers can be erected without 
any foundation whatever, but for steel-work towers a foundation 
is essential. 

The track or math carrying rope is of great importance, and 
only ropes made of the best quality of steel should be used. 

The chief causes of rope breakage are the brittleness of the steel 
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<ui(I trlic fjiuH.y of tiic plant. l>rittIcrif^s is usually a n'snlt 

of an at.t'(‘mpt to t.ln* rope an <‘.\trcnioly har<i ,'«.urfa<'(‘, which 

will n‘sist. t-lu* woar and tear of tin* oarr'icr w horls. Fault \ (losjon 
is most. fn*(pi(‘nt.ly shovs-n in .sharp hods an<i kinks in tho ropo, 
whioh strain t.h(‘ individual strainls to sudi an oxli rit that they 
(Nisily l)r(‘ak : a skilful dosi^rior is \<‘rv oaroful to lay tin* caldc 
so that, no sharj) bonds an* oivfui to tho i‘op<*, and this, if tlio i-opc 
is of ainpk* st.ron^th an<I of a skilfidly solot*tfd ({iiality, onsuros 
t/h(‘ ^r(‘at(‘st. possilik’ lon^th of lifo. 

'Tho huioth of tijuo tho ('arryino rt>j)o.s oj- oai>h-s will last doponds 
(‘hiofly on t-lu* (pndit\‘ and tho <'onstruotion of tho ropo ; six soars 
is a fair as(*i'a^(*, thouj^di many ropos ha sc lastod (hud)lo that tiino. 

most ^<‘n<*rally us<‘d hu'in of rojjo is a spinil niji* in svhioh 
oat’h imlividual wire or .strand is rouml. and tho whoh* <d tho wiros 
coniposinii: tlio ropo arc spiralis intorwoson to«.a*thor in suoh a 
niannor as t.o foran a solfcontainod oontinuous r-oj)o. d’his typo 
of ropo is o}u‘ap and .sorv<*.*>: as a jj^ood traok <’al»lo. hut unfortunatols 
its surfao(* duos not prf*.soni a oontinuous svholo or smooth surfaoo 
to tho oarrior svhool, and oon,so(|uontly a ;4i'oat amount of friotion 
has to h<‘ ovoroomo. svhi<'h naturally ssoars {»ut tho ropo. Furthor. 
svhon one of tin* strands of tho n»pi‘ lu’oaks. it. immodiatoly springs 
out. from th(* surfaoo osvin^^ to its natm’al olastioity. and a rop(* 
jaok<*t- must ho plaood on tho ropo. osor tho hrokon wiro, to himl 
it dosvn a^ain. rnloss this is dono. tho protntdinu win* will oat oh 
apdnst th(* vvho<*l of oaoh oarrior and mas thr<»w it from tho traok. 
llop<* jaokots of shoot .stool only cost a loss ponoo (‘aoh. hut .’-mm* 
timos tlic ro{>o is hi^h ah<»vo tho losol of tho j,;round, and is md 
n‘a<iily aoo(*.ssifdo. 'Fo romody thoso disadsanta‘ios, sosoral typos 
of lookod and .scuni loolu'd ro}>os iuivo hoon dosi^nod. ssith svhioh 
it- is practjoally imp{»s.sihIo for any suoh intorruptions to <H'our ir* 
tho trath(’ ; su<*h ropo.s also havo a .smooth surfaoo, whioh pro.sonls 
a nuioli hotter tra(*k to tho oarrior whool>, rroatf’s loss fri<'tion, 
and thus n*duoos tho sscar on tlio ropo as o<imparod ssitli that on 
spiral rop(‘s. 

Tlu^ oal>l(* .should ho supportod on louLdhs itoarin^js or slidowas.s, 
in or(h*r to avoid any .sharp homls ; it .^houhl ho sttitahly anohoroii 
at on<^ (*nd station and tonsionod in tho othor. Somo niakors 
attach a U‘los<'opi<’ spring to oithor ond of tho ro|H*s. svhilst others 
us(* pulloy hhu'ks or sorovv gear f(»r taking up tho slack of tho ropo.s. 
d'h(‘ host method is t<» use a laruo tonnion \v<*i|j:ht. Imn^ ns to allovs 
free sliding u}) and dosvn, aooordinj^^ to tho variations in tho ro|M*, 
and to k<‘op it ahvay.s at a tixod tension : this inothod has rin\ 
Hid(Tahl{^ advantage over the others montionod ahovi*. 

Th<* haulin/' ropo should ho <'nrofuIly solootorl, in orch’r to obtain 
as smooth a working of tlio plant as peksihh*, A ropo wit h a hemp 
should Im* us(*d. Tho oiul slu'avo.s aroumi w hi<’h tfiis ropo 
runs should lx* of lar^o diamotor, H(y that tfio individual strands 
of the ro|><* may not lx* injunxl in bonding nrouml it. 'Flu* gia>ovos 
of tho j)ull(*ys of th<* drivitig gear may lx* lined with lonth(*r or 
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i wood so as to increase the gripping action on the rope. The rope 

should also be suitably supported by rollers on the towers, in order 
I to obtain a proper clearance above ground level. In the station 

j opposite to the driving terminal, the traction rope should always 

( be tensioned in a manner similar to the carrying ropes, but a longer 

play for the weight must be allowed, as very considerable variations 
occur on the hauling rope. If these variations are not controlled 
automatically, the hauling rope becomes slack, and consequently 
the driving gear continues to revolve, whilst the traction rope 
remains stationary, with disastrous effects to the strands of the 
rope. 

The driving gear must be carefully designed and should under 
no circumstances consist of a single drum, round which the traction 
rope is wound two or three times to give the necessary grip. This 
method, which is used by some makers, severely injures the traction 
rope and reduces its life to one-half of what it would be if properly 
designed driving gear were used. The drive from the main sheave 
j to the motor or engine is best effected through bevel gearing, 

although ordinary straight-toothed or spur-gearing may be used 
if desired. 

The carriers or buckets usually consist of a two-wheeled trolley, 
the wheels of which must be of good malleable iron or, preferably, 
of cast steel. Cast-iron wheels, after the hard, chilled outer surface 
has worn off, rapidly wear unevenly, with the result that when a 
worn part of the rim of the wheel comes into contact vdth the 
surface of the track cable, the wheel ceases to revolve and slides 
along the rope, instead of running along it. When this happens 
to several, or possibly all, the carriers on the line, the friction is 
so great that the driving power may not be strong enough to over¬ 
come it and the transport is consequently stopped, and in any 
case the wear on the rope is greatly increased. 

The wheels of the carrier or trolley should be supported on axles 
fitted into steel side-plates, and from this carrier the hanger which 
holds the bucket, and to which the hauling rope grip is fastened, 
should be hung. The general appearance of such a carrier may 
be seen from Fig. 49. 

The bucket should be made of sheet iron or preferably of sheet 
steel. When the buckets are to be automatically discharged, a 
tipping lever must be fitted and the pivots on which the bucket 
I is supported must be placed below the centre of gravity, so that 

the bucket cannot retain its position unless it is held fast by the 
I tipping lever ; consequently, when a catch strikes the tipping 

lever and knocks it out of place, the bucket tips over and the 
whole of the contents is automatically discharged. 

Fig. 50 shows an ordinary pit tub, hung from the carriers of 
a ropeway trolley. This arrangement enables existing rolling 
, stock to be utilised for the ropeway transport, the tubs being 

carried by chain slings, which are slipped on the hooks of the tubs 
and the carrier dispatched from the ropeway terminal on to the 
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r()j)(‘\Vav t.rack, ;i process to wiiich an ordinary lalxatrcr or youtli 
can easily al-l.cmd. In most, cases it. is pr’efera}>Ii‘ to ux* a carrier 
sp(‘eially ({(‘sicjmsl for a ropevvaw The heav\ wooden trucks 
fr(‘({U(‘nt.l\' us(‘d on iiu’lined haidace syst<*ms are unMiilahle for a 
rop(‘vvay, as t-heir en^it. wei^Iit. would net^essitate very heav\- carrying 
and traetinn ropes, witli a (‘ons^spient. increase in tiie initial cost 
of instaJIat-ion of the ropeway : the pcjwer required w(»uld he 
unn(‘e(\ssarily /^reat. ainl tin* inaintenaiu’e exj>ense.^ uoidd he unduly 
lar^(*, on account, of Mu* heavy wear an<I tear on the ropr*s occasioned 
hy ila*. ]i(*a.vy wa^j^ons. If the standar<I type of ropeway (’arrier 
is us(‘(I, tin* loads will he more uniformly distributed alon^ the 



rope and Mu* <*xeessive straiiiH due to the use of heav\ wagons 
will he avoided, 

loading <‘nd of the rojwway shcudd he us near the working 
fae<? HH possihkq and it should lHM*xt(‘iuled fnun time tinii' either 
hy light“gauge traiinvay tracks, if tubs are used, as illustrated 
in Fig. do, or by an f>verh(*ad trac'k, if standard buckets are used, 
as in Fig. 40. Tin* ov(‘rh(*ad track usually ecatsists of a rigid rail, 
Huitahly HUpport(*d, or hung from iron trestles, as illustrated in 
Fig. 51. Th<%s(j tn*HtleH are <|uite .simple to {'onstnu’t, and for hauls 
up to half a ton can he made of light timlwr 5 in. > 5 in., witli th<* 
e.rosH Ixuim H in. x4 in., whilst for htu’kets above this weight and 
up to one ton, 7 in. x 7 in. timber, with an .S in. s h in. cross beam 
will h(‘. arnj)le. The rail of this overhead track must end exactly 
at the Hairui I<‘V(4 as thf; station rails, so that tin* r<qs*way c-ars, 
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when uncoupled from the traction rope, may run straight on to 
the track, and vice versa. The trestles and rails n^ay be laid in 
any direction, and are taken up and relaid as circumstances demand. 
The rails can be made of ordinary fiat or angle iron of a sufficient 
strength to bear the cars which will travel over them. Unfortunately, 
the cost of extending an overhead track is much greater than that 
of laying light rails, so that whilst the overhead track has several 
advantages, and is the only practicable system in some instances, 
a tramway system often proves to be cheaper. 

The grip for attaching the car to the rope has been the subject 
of many patents, yet there are few good grips which can negotiate 




Fig. 50.—Pit tub on aerial rope^vay. 

gradients of 1 in 1. As a sharp rise from the quarry or pit often 
requires a gradient of this steepness, the purchaser should very 
carefully satisfy himself as to the efficiency of the particular grip 
he has under consideration. On the other hand, it is a wise pre¬ 
caution, wherever possible, to excavate part of the ground, or to 
alter the positions of one or more of the towers, so as to lessen the 
steepest parts of the ^adient. Eriction grips are usually the most 
convenient where the incline is not too steep, but for severe gradients 
screw-grips are safer, though much more troublesome. Eor any 
given works, that grip should be selected which, whilst affording 
the necessary safety after prolonged wear, is the easiest to use in 
attaching the carrier or removing it from the rope. 

It is often convenient to use carriers which can he lowered 
to the quarry floor and raised almost to the level of the rope during 
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transport. Such a device (known as a blondin) consists of a frame¬ 
work which runs on a track rope, and is fitted with a pulley and 
rope operated from one end of the track, so as to lower or raise 
the bucket from the framework. Blondins are particularly suitable 
for raising loads of less than 5 tons out of deep quarries. They 
should be worked as rapidly as is consistent with safe working ; 
in many works, they are driven too slowly—particularly on the 



' / \ \ 

' } 

Fig. 51.—^Ropeway extension on telpher-track. 

return journey, with the result that the output is lower than their 
true capacity. When carrying a full load the bucket may travel 
at the rate of 250-300 ft. per min., but the empty bucket should 
not travel at less than 400 ft. per min., and may usually travel 
much faster. 

An automatic weigher and totaliser, such as those manufactured 
by W. & T. Avery, of Birmingham, may be used to record the 
amount of material passing over the ropeway. 

Where there is any risk of damage by material falling from 
the buckets, a stout network should be spread beneath the ropeway. 
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Mono-rails or Telpher Lines /)2) ar(5 rigid a(‘riai ways, in 

which t}i(^ })U(‘k(d..s an^ carric^d on. a st(^(d rail. Strictly th(^ tcann 
t(‘I})h(‘r ” should Ix^ (X)nfin(^d to those d(^vi^!(^s in whi(!]i tlu^ motor 
is attac‘h(‘(l to tla^ moving l)uckc‘.t or (^arri(*.r, but many oth(‘.r mono¬ 
rails cir(‘ now known as t(d))h(u-s. True tcdpluu’s ar(‘. s(‘Idom used 
in (juarri(‘s, as th(‘ simpk^ and l(‘ss (‘xp(msiv(^ mono-rails and rofx^- 
ways ar<* usually sufTici(‘nt, hut t(dph(‘rs an^ always wortli considera¬ 
tion, wIhui unusually larg(‘ (juantiti(^s of material hav(^ to moved. 



SirnrJmn <f’ llniHhnu\ I Ad., Jlnnlo/. 
Fki. />2. -Tcl{)her lino. 


Mono-rails arc- comnionly limited to short distanc(!s of ir>() yards 
or l<*ss, as for longer distancers rop(‘ways ar<‘ ch(‘a[)(u% and on* that 
account ar(‘ prefern^d. Mono-rails ar(‘, how<‘V(u\ v(‘ry us<*f\d at 
OIK* or l)oth (‘uds of a ropc^way, as th(*y fa(ulitat(‘- loading and 
unloading (Fig. 51). 

Th(^ rails usually (consist of an ordinary l-ginhu’, th(^ l)U(^k<d/ 
or carri(*r b(*ing susf)cnd(*d from an attachrn<‘nt siudi as that shown 
in Fig. 55, in whicli tin* wluxds run in two half-grooves to <msur(^ 
smooth running, (‘s})(K*ially around curves. TJk*. haulages apf)liancc‘H 
an^ similar to thos(‘ of a(‘rial rofs^vvoiys, th(i (dii(‘f dilTi^n'ruu*. h(^tw(‘(ui 
a ro|)evvay and a mono-rail being in tlie great(‘r rigidity of th(^ latku*. 
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Lifts in the sand in<iiistrv arc <‘hicHy <>f th<‘ “ caj/c ” \ari(*ty; 
t*h(‘V an‘ cccasicnaliy us<*(i f(n* convevinij: material from dci^p 
(juarri(‘S, l)ui» chitdiy for raising the sand to the Inchest part of the 
erusliin/i; and ser<-(‘nin<^ phuit-, so that- its Iat(*r laovcmcnts may he* 
(dr<‘(‘tcd solely hy ^mavity. In the I'nited Stat<*s partitadarly, it- 
is enstoniary to erect very hii/h ernslhn^^ uashiiitr. and sereeninjLj 
plants, and ea^<‘ lifts of tin* ordinary vertical type ha\(* been found 
to h(‘ tiu'. most, etlieicmt- means of <*le\atintr the sand t-o the re(|uired 
heijL^ht-. A simple form <»f lift, in whieli th(* eatre is 
raisi*d and lowered hy means of a rope passinjx over 
a [)uIl<‘V at. the top of the strmdun*. is (piit^* satis- 
faetrory, hut it is important that it shc»nhl he skih 
fully clesigned and provided with a(h'<|uate safety 
apj)lian<‘es. 

Conveyors. Where th«‘ saml or stone cannot h(* 
tipp(‘d directly into the ^o'indinj^ numlnno or Ians, 
eons'eyors an* fre(pu*ntly the most eeoriomieal means 
of transport. 'Phev are exceedingly useful when 
removiiig overhunlen. (»r workinic Ioos(* deposits 
with a steam navvy uhi<*h discharges the material 
into 'a hopjMT above a eonv(*yor : the Iatt4*r either 
(*arrieH the useful mat4*rinl to tin* plant, or tin* 
ruhlanh or overburden to a part. c)f the pit on which 
it' may he deposite<l witlamt enusinjL: any future 
im*onveniene(n ('onv<\vors are also used for taking 
the saml from dn*dg(‘rs to tin* land, for distributing 
sand in piles or bins, for storage, ami for with¬ 
drawing saml from !a*aps or l)ins for use. 

1 < nnvc*y(»rs huAc an <*m»rmotis capacity arui an 

f almost ('onstant <h‘livery two important a<ivaie 
tag<*s in saml transport. "Diey eonsuine a moderate 
amount 4>f |K»wer and are applic*able in many ways, 
provi(h*d the <lihtam*e is not too great. In no ease 
Hlumld they used for distam'es exi’cedirig KMH) 
yards, and in imnsi insfanet's 500 yanls may la* 
regard<*d as the ma.ximum. t'onveyors retpun* v(*ry 
little nsjin and the <’OHt nf the upk<*ep is relatively 
small, whilst their f*flh’ieney and (*(»n\c*nienee nr<* 



Fro, r>a. Ti‘l{ilier 
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both high, so tliat thc*y an* well adapted for tise in working sand. 

Conveyors are of nuim*ro\iH tyjws, TIuksi* ehietly used for tin* 
transportation of sand and stora^ an* : (a) Is’lt eonvey<»rH, (/;) drag- 
plaU^ and s(*ra|M*r <*onveyorH, (r) bu<*ket conveyors, and (r/) jiggers 
or shaking eonv(‘yorH. 

Belt Conveyors (Kig. f>4) are hy far the most eonumady UH(*d for 
carrying sand in an almost h(»riz<aital din*etion, tiumgfi if haflk'S 
arc placc*d on th(^ \w\t they may Im* used f(»r in(*lines up to I in 1. 
The maximum lc‘ngth of a Indt conveyor i.s di*t<*rmined hy the lihn* 
stress in the l>(*lt and is, therefore, closely relabel to the load and 
(’onv(*yorH which nn^ horizontal may naturally lx* Iong(*r 
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tlian tlu>s(^ r(‘(|uir(ul to okivatc*. the material. Conveyors 1000 ft. 
from (‘(‘iitn^ to (-(‘iitn^, amply supported by runners and carrying 
500 tons per hour, ar(‘ in satisfactory use. A con vc'yor belt should 
usually b(‘ mad(‘. of strong, woven hemp or s])ecially prey)ared 
canvas (rublxu* alou(‘. st/r(^tch(‘s too much), and the (xiges slundd 
be l)ound with (‘ord to pr(^v(uit th(‘ir wc^aring too rapidly. A 
coating of tar on th(‘ Ix^lt will increase its durability. (Hhc'.r 
mat(‘.rials may also Ix^ us(‘d, either as a protcx^tion to thc^ surface 
of the b(‘lt, or for its completes construction. Thus, b(‘.lts composed 
of bars of w(xxi or metal unitcxl by steel links are sometimes 



Mitrhtil ('.onveyor do., Ltd., London. 


Fi<}. r>4.—-Belt eonvoyor. 

(unployed, and recently Ix^lts made of thin st<x;l hav(^ be.(ui (^xt(uisiv(^ly 
tis(‘d in a f(‘W works w'ith highly satisfactory results. 

VVlicre coiiVHd mat<u*ials, such as stonx^ ar(5 to b(^ conv(^y(xl, 
a chain- {)r link-belt is oftcui pref(‘rable, (^sptx'.ially as it may also 
be. tis(*d as a, coarse senxin for s(^parating thet smalku* |)arti<^l(^s ; 
such a b(‘lt is partic.ularly useful in s(vparatiiig and nurioving grav(‘l 
from sand. 

B(‘lts of cotton, h(unj), or ])r(^])ar(xl canvas, such as ba-lata, 
are the most (‘xt(uisiv(ily used as (X)nv(^yors. vSuch belts, whif^h 
in geruu’al shapfj and appcuirance n^scunble thosc^ us(xl for driving 
nuu^hiiMuy, j)ass over two ])ulleys-one*, at (vitlxu* (md and ovex* 
a nurnlxx' of guide*, rolhx’s, or “ idlc.rs,’' arrang<xi at inh‘rvalH along 
its cours<*. VVh(*r(t th(i (juantity of sand to lx*. carri(‘d is suniciently 
large, the plain guid(i rolls may lx*, n^phu-ed by s(^ts of tlinx^ rolhx's, 
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so arrariLTctl as t(» Ixaal nj> th<‘ rdiros of tho holt, and thus f«a*ni a 
ohanorl in jilaor of tin* Hat siirfarr. W'hon >noh a trouirh oonvcyor 
is used, l)<*It. may, with advanta.oo. ha\f a Hoxihlo joint runninjr 
lengthwise of t.ia* belt and .a h-u inehes front itNetlire. so a- to inakt' 
it> <*asily eonform to tho sha|»‘ retjuired and to [irovent anv sand 
from spillino ovor the edi/t-s. 

lotr lar^e outputs, the use of a Ix-It. in the form of a trouLdi is 
hetler than a flati belt, as the latter reqnin‘s side Ixjards extending 
alon^^ its tattire len^dh in <»rder to }>re\ent spilling, but t-routdi belts 
art* never very (‘llieient, and tht* trt>u|.rlt forminir pulley> are a 
prominent, eaust* of \v<*}tr on the belt. ()n<* ptilley round uliieli 
iht* b(‘lt- passrs la^tatt*.*^ in tixetl bearin.L^s and is driven from tin* 
en^im* or siiaftinj'; tlie otitt'r end pulley should Ite titted in a 
moviible frtnne with sliding bearings, so thtit tin* tensi<»n td tht* 
belt may be kept, eonstant ami s{i|.r^intj: avoided. AH tlie bearings 
shttuld l>t* provided with eaps to pre\ent dust or dirt failing int.o 
them. ()n the under sidt* of the frame of a hori/,t»ntal belt, idler 
pulley.s sht)uld be fitted abtmt ft. apart, to .NUppt»rt the rettirninj' 
portitm of t he bt'lt. 

H'he belt etmvevor lias one a<l\anta^e c»\er most *»ther typt*s 
of etmv<‘yors in that it may be tlriven from an\ point in its lent^d.h, 
though an end tirivt* is j)reh‘rable. If the belt eim\t*yt>r is inclined 
it- is g(‘m*rally desirable to place driving pullevs at the upper end. 
oth<‘rw‘is<* th<‘ slack part of the )»elt would be on the upper or working.; 
sui'faee, whi<’h is very mid<*sirabk- ; driviiiir from the lower end 
of an inclined belt alsc» neeeshitates inereasine the tension on the 
belt, whi<'h is another unsatisfaetor\ feature. 

The use of an intermediate driva* iisinj/ “snub ’ pulleys. thou|i:h 
satisfactory for soft mat<*rials, is unde.Mirable for hard ami aiijuudar 
mat<*rials such as snml. as the particles tend tf) become embedded 
in the belt- and will, in time, injure it. Snub pidleys also have tin* 
disadvanta^u* of fon*in^^ the wj»rkin^ sides of the belt, v\hen at 
P’eate.st tension, airainst* the face of the tadley. To seeun* 
(*eom>mieal w'orkiiiL' it is essential that^ the belt .shotdd trav<'l at 
a fair N]>eed. usually about 24tt ft, ))er min., but an exees-ive rate 
must b(* nvoi(h*d. especially with line saml, <»r the material will 
be w'aste<i in transit by bein^ blown (dT the belt. Sln»rt lH*lts 
k*.sH tlian 14 in. wide may usually travel more rapidly than lonj/ ones. 

Ordinarily, a belt conveyor is load*d at <uie end, but if dc'sire<l 
it may be fed at any other point |»ric»r tf» that <»f disf’harge. 
It is usual to (ii.seharjre tia* material at the end remote from that 
at vvhi<'h tin* load i.s .supplied, tlnm^h it mav l»e diseharj'eil at any 
point by placing a vertical laiard at an aneh* across the belt, so that 
it div(‘rts the inat/<*rial, uliilst allowiiijir the belt to travel forwanl, 
A series of such diverters may lx* used to enable one Ix'lt to supply 
material t-o each of sev(*ral bins in turn, the diverters Ix-in^i: tnoved 
as <*aeh bin is tilled. 

It is advisable to provide .some im*ehanism to clean tin* Ix'lt 
aft<*r it pHss(*.s over tin* diseliargc* pull(*y, i*otary bruslie.s mad(‘ of 
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various fibres being generally used. These brushes revolve rapidly, 
sweeping the material into the chutes. They are driven by an 
extension of the conveyor pulley, and are provided with means 
for adjusting the brushes for the wear of the fibre. 

The various runners, pulleys, etc., are usually carried on a 
frame which may be of wood or steel—preferably the latter—one 
end being bolted to the head-gearing frame. The shafts and gearing 
should be proportionate to the width and length of the conveyor. 
Table LXIV. shows the size of the various rollers required for 
belts of different widths. 


Table LXIV. —Belt Conveyor Roller Sets. (G. Mitchell.) 


Width in Inches. 

12. 

15. 

18. 

21. 

21. 

27. 

30. 

36. 

40. 

44. 

48. 

Top Rollers : 












Diameter . 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

S 

8 

9 

Width 

4 

5 

51- 

6 

)—< 


9 

101- 

101 

101 

101 

Tube spindles . 

1 

1 

u 

u 

H- 


ij 

11 

li 

2 

Bottom Rollers : 












Diameter . 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

Width 

14 

17 

20 

23 

27 

30 

32 

38 

42 

47 

51 

Solid spindle 

1 

1 

1 

n 

bl 

u 

H 

11 


2 

2 

Top Edge Guides : 











6 

Diameter . 

4 

4 

4 

5 

0 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Width 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Tube spindles . 

1 

1 

1 

1] 

u- 


11 

11 

1| 

1| 

If 


The thickness or ply of the belts used need not trouble the 
purchaser to any great extent, as the maker will generally see that 
the ply of a belt is suitable to its width. Table LXV., however, 
shows the most generally satisfactory plies. 


Table LXV. —Belts for Conveyors. (G. Mitchell.) 


Width. 

Plies. 

Stepped. 

Ordinary. 

Centre. 

Edges. 

Equal Plies. 

Not exceeding 12 in. . 

2 

4 

3 

„ 18 „ . 

3 

5 

4 

„ 24 „ . 

3 

0 

5 

„ 30 „ . . . 

4 

6 

5 

„ 40 „ . . . 

5 

7 

6 

„ 4-8 „ . . . 

6 

8 

7 


Output of Belt Conveyors, —The output of a conveyor depends 
to a large extent on the manner in which it is used, as the personal 
factor ” plays a large part in controlling it. Table LXVI. shows 
the approximate capacity of belt conveyors of different widths. 
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WIhtc tin* ini'linatinn of a ronvoyor is \rrv storp. i\,s (‘flirioncy 
inay I>o iarrcascd hy fastonin^ .strips of wood or iron ahoat 3 in. 
hi^h at intervals of 3 1 ft. <>n the helt. d'hrso pre\erit the material 
from fallinji down the hell, and enahh* the eonvi*yor t<i he u.sisl for 
an ineline of 2“> de^ree.s, or a rise ot nearly 1 ft. in 2 ft. rnfortun- 
at-ely. wlien sueh eleats or tliteH are attafdied to tho helf it eaiuiot 
ran so smootfhly as a jilain Iwlt. so that for \ory ^teep ineliiieH 
haeUet conveyors or draj' plates (see later) are preferahle. f»r. in some 
ea.ses, vertical lifts are he.st. 

Fixing Belt Conveyors. (Ireat <*are is nece.^^Hury in patting on 
a n<*\v helt, in order that it may he mounted perfi’ctly true, other 
wise the wear will lie ex<*essi\«'. As a maltc'r of fmd.. it is very 
ditlieult to make a eon\eyor hidt. or in fact any helt of great 
kaigtli, ahsolulely true and .straiglit wlien stretched, (’onsi*" 
(puaitly. aft^er it- has been phn'(*<l on the pulleys it- shouhl 
he started very slowly, watched eandully, and the tension put on 
very gradually ; fm* it sometimes happens that tlie tail pulley 
has to he taken up mon* on om* .side than the other, ami some of 
th(^ intermediate carriers moved Ut the right <*r left, .so us to a^ljust 
any ineijualiticH in tin* Isdt. In making these ndjuHtnH*nts gn*at 
muv in necessary, hut when once the belt is a<ljus1ed it will usually 
eontimu* to run true ami give satisfactory servicf* until worn out : 
if, however, the hcdt is set wrongly it is soon s]Kalt. Sometimes, 
in igruu‘anee, st-e*‘ring idlers are apphcMl t<^ foree the belt to run 
within certain limitM ; this is not good praetiee. as these idlers 
w'car out the i'dg<>s hy exc'cssive pressun*. ami although the helt 
may he fon’cd to run apfiroximahdy true, it <loes so at an enormous 
cost in W(*ar and t4*ar. St^^ering idlers shmild only he used to 
pr(tv(‘ut accidental sheering of the belt, and not for hinang the Iwlt 
to run true. 

If, uft(‘r running straight for soim^ time, a Iwdt iM^gins to run 
erratically, the whohr conveyor should he* (atn*fuliy e*xamine*d, as 
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any (lcli(U(‘n(\y in tli<^ lubrutatiou may mala^ irouhk^ by causirif^ 
any (>n(‘ of tlu^ [)ull(\ys in a s(^t of troughin^ i(Il(‘rs to i*un ba-rd or 
to nonain stationary. i.\‘rf(‘ct lubric^atiori plays a v(ay impoi’tanl. 
part in tiir^ suco(‘Ssful opc^ration of a b(‘lt c*-ouv(‘.yor, and though 
s(‘lf"lubri(*atin^ dcvi(r(‘s should bo iis(‘d, th(\y r(5((uir(*. fn^puad. 
(‘xandruition. 

Tho most siiita})l(^ troiighin^ idka-s, if these are nee(‘ssary, 
consist of thro(^ [)ull<ys, on(‘. horizontal and two sid(^ pidUys at 
a s\uta.bh‘ an^l(\ (tiro should bo taluai that tho edg(\s of th,(‘. pulh^ys 
do not (*ut th<‘ bfdt. 

In huan^ a Ixtt, the <‘d^os should Ik^ mad(^ to c.oin(*.id(^ and tlu^ 
centres of tho b(‘lt fasbaual first. Then the (‘dg(‘.s of th<‘. b(‘.lt should 
bo s(‘.(;urod and finally tho spaces betw'CH^n. if m(d<al fasbuKU’s 
a^^ us<‘d they should b(^ inscu’fxMl om^ on oru^ sidci and anotlua* on 
th<* otlua* sid(‘, altcamatividy, until th(^ whol(^ width of tlu^ bedt 
is s(‘oundy fasbaiod. 



Feeding Belt Conveyors. -In most (*as(^H, a (buU^ or hof)p(‘r is 
(unj)Ioy(^d for HUf)f)lyin^ tho mat(;rial to tlu' Ixdt. SuoJi a chute, 
or hop[)or should deliv(‘r th(^ rnab^rial on to th(^ bolt at af)f)roximat>(dy 
the same speuid as th(^ b(dt travels, so as to avoid unn<H*(‘Hsaiy 
abrasion. Th(? shape of th(^ chute should b(^ smti as to pr<*vcnt 
th(^ din^t irnf)act of the material on to th<‘ Ixdt. In all easels, can^ 
should bo tak(ui that th(‘ chubi (-annot dama^jjt^ th(‘. b(dt durin^^ tb(^ 
hxxiing. It is undosirable, though som(d,im(%s mxic^ssary, to f<‘e(l 
from two chutves on to tho HHim bc.lt, but this bmds to ovau-load 
th(‘ b(‘lt and also to (^ause uimo(;essary abrasion as a rt'sult of the 
niabu’ial already on the. b(‘It coming into (x)ntact with a stnaini 
d(iS(!(uiding from anoth(U’ chute. Which<^v(tr typc‘. of (diute. is 
(mi[)loy(xi, it should <h?liver on to th(^ (jontn^ of the? Ixdt so as to 
distribute it e.v(‘nly over th<^ suidacc^ of th(^ conveyor. 

Discharging Belt Conveyors. If div(U’ters (p. :b‘^0) an^ uH(‘d, 
they should bci arrangexl so as not to damag(j tlui Ixdt, tliough fiicy 
almost invariably causes incrc‘aHed wear and bair. A tripjxT 
(Fig. 55) which may Ix^ placcxl at any point on the b(‘lt and may 
Ixi rnovcxl as (l(‘sir(xl is hiss lik(‘Iy to damages the* b<‘lt. 

Prior to stopping a belt c.onvoyor, it is imj)ortant to kd it. 
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Poldometers. If (leered, hi'H eonveyors may Ih- arranged 
eiUK'i- to weiirh tlie materials wliieh pass on to 

,l,.(i„i 1 e quantities of mat.-rials on to the belt, 1 ns is elTeeted 
hv means of a poidometer. s.ieh as tliat si.m.n m I'lir, ol,. ulnel 
(•l.nsists of a eonvevor. mounted on a steel Iranie and pn-paiu 
|„ reeeive the material from a east iron Impia-r al.ove. I he material 
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passing from the ... on to tl.e belt .-auses tlu- belt Jo sag.^so 

that its weight, is borne by a sniqiorlmg lollei urn ^^ciuhing 

of thi- bidt; this roller pulls on the N^alking beam of a ^ 

.Sine. Causing a reverse motion whieh is eounterbalams-d by 
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a weight on the scale beam, which, in turn, is a measure of the 
weight of material supported by the roller. Where a regular 
supply of material is required the motion of the beam is made 
to close or open the hopper gate so as to keep the delivery of the 



R. Dempater & Sons}, Ltd., Elland. 
Fig. 58.—Bucket conveyor. 


material constant relative to the weight indicated on the scale 
beam. By means of this apparatus it is possible to measure 
the amount of material passing over a belt (see also p. 326). 

Portable Belt Conveyors such as that shown in Fig. 57 are some¬ 
times of value for short distances. The design is practically the 
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JIGGING CONVEYORS 


same as for larger fixed conveyors, but a special oil-engine or 
electric motor is used and the whole apparatus is mounted on a 
movable body, so that it can be taken from place to place as 
required. When the material has to be conveyed in an upward 
direction, it is usually preferable to employ a bucket elevator, or a 
belt to which cross-pieces or “ slats ” are attached, to prevent the 
material from travelling backwards instead of forwards. 

Bucket Conveyors (Eig. 58) consist of a series of buckets fitted 
with wheels and attached to each other to form a long endless 
chain. The buckets empty themselves as they turn over the pulley 
at the delivery end of the conveyor, or they may be made to tip 
at any desired point. In some forms of bucket conveyors the 
buckets are made to overlap. In another form the buckets are 
fixed to a belt at regular intervals instead of being linked together. 
(See also Fig. 41 and Bucket Elevators, p. 339). 

Jigging Conveyors (Fig. 59) are sometimes very economical if 
the material is not plastic or sticky and the distance is not too 



Diamond Coal Cutter Co., Wakefield. 
Fig. 59.—Jigging conveyor. 


great. They usually take the form of shallow troughs mounted 
upon arms, pivoted about their lower ends, and have a slight 
inclination to the vertical, sloping upwards in a direction contrary 
to that in which the material is to move. A small to-and-fro 
radial motion is given to these arms, which thereby first impart a 
slow forward and upward motion of about IJ in. to the trough, 
and then rapidly draw it down and back again. As a result of this 
action, the material proceeds forward in a series of small jumps 
which are, however, almost imperceptible, the material appearing 
to flow uniformly along the trough. 

Long troughs should be divided at the centre and driven by 
cranks, arranged opposite to each other, so as to balance the 
apparatus and obviate unnecessary vibration. 

The capacity of a jigging conveyor is obtained by multiplying 
the cross-sectional area of the trough by the speed in feet per 
minute. The speed of travel varies from 60 to 120 ft. per min. 
The power required to drive a jigger conveyor varies with different 
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types between wide limits, but is usually between 1/10 and 1/60 
h.p. per ioot-ton-hour. ‘ ' 

A jigger conveyor has few moving parts, and all are simple and 
readily accessible. If necessary such a conveyor can be used as a 
screen, or as a drainer, though not so satisfactorily as some other 
types of screen. 

Sprocket-chain Conveyors have two parallel chains in place of 



Jt. Dempster & Sons, Ltd., Elland. 


Fig. 60.—Scraper conveyor. 


a belt, these chains carrying a series of trays or buckets. Such a 
conveyor (see Fig. 61) is chiefly used for inclines greater than can be 
handled with an ordinary belt conveyor. 

Scraper or Drag-plate Conveyors (Fig. 60) consist of a fixed 
wooden or metal trough, above which runs an endless chain, to 
which are attached wooden or metal plates somewhat smaller than 
the cross section of the trough. The number of these plates or 
VOL. I z 
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scrapei'vS depends on the desired capacity of the conveyor, and 
the ease with which the material can be scraped along the trouglx 
for sand they are usually about 2 ft. apart. 

On setting the conveyor in motion, the plates are moved forwai’c ^ ■ 
dragging with them any material which may have been placed 
the trough, and carrying it to the end. The plates then pass ovc"*' 
the end-pulley and so back to the beginning of the trough, 
they again draw the material forward. By providing suitable 
openings in the bottom of the trough, the material may be di!-*' 
charged at any point; otherwise it will be discharged at the 
of the trough. 

The disadvantage of this form of conveyor lies in the tendency 
of the plate to become jammed and to stick fast if the material 
wet ; otherwise it is a useful and very practical appliance f(> 
moving coarse sand and gravel. There is much friction on t}j<' 
inside of the trough as the material passes along it, with the resid i 
that not only is a considerable amount of power absorbed, bui- 
there is much wear and tear of the trough, and a great tendency t f ^ 
contaminate the sand with the material of which the trough in 
composed. 

Drag-plate conveyors are chiefly used for very steep inclin(‘H 
where an ordinary plain belt would fail to carry the materials- 
They are not suitable for wet materials, as the adhesion of th<* 
latter causes an excessive consumption of power. 

Table LXVII. shows the capacity of conveyors of this type. 


Table LXVII. —Capacities, Speeds, and Dimensions of Dbag-pla^u*: 
Conveyors. (G. Mitchell.) 


Width in Inches. 

9. 

12. 

15. 

18. 

21. 

24. ; 

Capacity tons per hour 
of material 50 lb. per 

cu. ft. ... 

8 

11 

16 

20 

30 

i 

j 

40 

End chain wheels 

15i 

15i- 

19f 

19f 

24 

24 1 

Trough channels (in.) . 

5x2^ 

5x2^ 

6x3 

6x3 

8x3^ 

9 X 3 1 1 

Speed (ft. per min.) 

80 

75 

75 

70 

70 

70 1 


The capacity may also be calculated from the formula C = a 

where C is the capacity in cu. ft. per min. ; a is the space in cu. ft . 
between two scrapers ; v is the speed in ft. per min. ; 6? is 
distance apart of scrapers in ft., and e is a filling coefiicient, dependent# 
upon how much of the space between the scrapers is actually' 
occupied by the material. It varies from 04 to 0-8. 

The plates in scraper or drag-plate conveyors move at speeds 
varying from 60-120 ft. per min. 
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Bucket Elevators. —For raising sand from one level to another 
in cases where a belt conveyor cannot be used, a bucket elevator 
(Fig. 61) is of great value. It usually consists of a number of 
buckets placed at regular intervals along a band, or between two 
parallel endless chains, which run over 
pulleys placed at the head and foot of 
the elevator. The band may be of 
cotton, rubber, leather, or hemp ; when 
chains are used they may be of the 
Ewart detachable type made of mal¬ 
leable iron. The pulleys for the leather 
and similar belts are of the usual 
crowned type, special sprocket wheels 
being used for the chains. Owing to 
the high cost, leather belts are seldom 
used. 

The buckets may be of pressed steel 
or iron. When coarse materials are 
being conveyed, holes are made in the 
buckets for draining purposes. The 
shape of the buckets depends entirely 
on the kind of material to be elevated 
and in the slope of the elevator. It is 
very important that a well-designed 
type of bucket should be used; very 
small buckets tend to spill the material 
as they pass over the top pulley, and 
so decrease the output of the elevator 
and clog the mechanism by which it is 
moved. 

The material should be fed into the 
buckets as they rise from the boot, or 
bottom casing of the elevator ; it should 
not be delivered into the boot itself, 
but should be supplied about 2 ft. 
above it, as much power is wasted if 
the buckets are filled by ploughing 
through the material placed at the 
lower end of the elevator. The efficiency 
of a bucket elevator depends on a con¬ 
stant and regular feed, so that it is 
preferable whenever possible to employ Fig. 61.—Bucket elevator, 
an auto-feeder. 

The discharge takes place beyond the head of the elevator 
and should be so arranged that the material from one bucket 
falls clear of the preceding bucket. In some vertical elevators 
the carrying chains are placed at the sides of the buckets, and, 
after passing round the larger head sprockets, are bent back 
by smaller snub sprockets to ensure a clean delivery. This is 
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avoided if the conveyor is steeply inclined instead of being quite 
vertical. 

Continuous bucket elevators are so arranged that there is no 
intervening space between the buckets, the back of one bucket 
forming a chute for the delivery of the material in the following 
bucket. This type of elevator has the further advantages that the 
material may be fed in at various points and not only at the foot, 
and also that breakage of the material is greatly minimised. The 
bucket flights are generally supported by flat bars which run upon 
renewable steel or cast-iron wearing strips. 

Elevators should be enclosed in a wooden or sheet-iron casing, 
doors being fitted for inspection purposes. The foot or boot should 
be fitted with screws to take up the belt or chains when they become 
slack. 

The capacity of elevators is given by : 

, , V X e X C X 

tons per hour=- otToI-’ 


where V = speed in ft. per min., C = capacity in cu. ft. of one 
bucket, weight per 1 cu. ft. of material, d = distance apart of 
buckets, and e is a constant depending upon the filling capacity of 
the bucket; it varies from 0*5-0’75. Hence the amount of 
material delivered by a bucket elevator is usually 50-80 per cent of 
the theoretical output calculated on the capacity of the buckets. 

In common with most conveyors, the speed of the elevators 
depends upon the material. An average speed for coal is 90 ft. 
per min., for ore and similar materials 90-120 ft. per min., for clay 
200 ft. per min. 

The power required may be taken as follows : 


H.P. 


15 WH 

10,000 ’ 


when W = tons per hour elevated and H =the height to which the 
material is to be lifted, but double this power should usually be 
provided. 

Elevators may be driven through belts, chains, spur- or chain¬ 
gearing, the drive being arranged at the head of the elevator. 
Where belt- or chain-drives are employed, they should be of less 
strength than the elevator chains, so that in the event of a breakage, 
due to overload or other causes, the driving chain would fail first 
and thus save the elevator chain—^the advantages being obvious. 

Road Traction, whether by horse and cart or by the more 
modern traction engine or motor van, is usually cheaper for local 
deliveries than the railway. The most convenient type of cart is 
an ordinary tip-cart of about 2 cu. yds. capacity, but if the district 
is very hilly a smaller cart containing only 1^ cu. yds. may be more 
convenient. Horses and carts are not economical for distances 
above three miles; motor lorries are economical up to about 40 miles; 
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above this distance the railway is cheaper, though if there is 
moderately long distance between the railway and the site to which 
the material has to be delivered, it may be cheaper to send it 
thronghont the whole distance by motor. 

Traction engines and motor lorries are much more suitable than 
horse wagons for sand pits, stone quarries, etc. The roads must be 
suitable, however, and kept in good condition, or the wear and 
tear on the machines is excessive. For loads over 10 tons, steam 
wagons are generally more economical than those with oil engmes. 
A motor wagon driven by producer gas appears to oJffer several 
advantages. Oil-driven motor lorries are unsuitable for weights 
over 6 tons, owing to the wear and tear on the wheels and engine. 
They are preferably built of steel with riveted spokes. 

The driver should be a skilled motor mechanic, capable of telling 
from the beat of his engine whether anything is the matter, and S 
so, of repairing it at once. This means higher wages than are paid 
to horse drivers, but the increased output of the motor compared 
with that of a horse and cart will compensate largely for this. It 
is strongly to be recommended that all motors and traction engines 
in regular work should not be used for more than five working days, 
and should be thoroughly overhauled on the sixth day ; mcludmg 
such repairs as re-boring cylinders, re-tubing the boiler and other 
more extensive repairs, it is not safe to reckon on more than 240 
working days per year. 

It is almost impossible at the present time to institute a really 
reliable comparison of working costs and standing charges of horses 
and carts with other forms of traction, as so much depends on 
local conditions. The question of depreciation also complicates 
the problem. It is probably correct to write ofi one-quarter of 
the cost of a motor wagon at the end of the first year, and at the 
end of each succeeding year to take off a quarter of what is left; 
thus a motor wagon costiug £800 would depreciate to £600 at 
the end of the first year, to £450 at the end of two years, to £190 
at the end of five years, and after eight years’ use it would have 
on the books only one-tenth of its original cost. This method 
of calculating the depreciation is much safer and fairer all round 
than the more usual one of writing off 10 per cent of the origmal 
cost each year. In estimating the cost of motors and engmes 
with a view to comparing the different types in use, errors of 
considerable magnitude often creep iu, owing to the careless way 
in which repairs are not charged to the transport but to a general 
account for the whole works. The wisest course is to open a separate 
bank account for the motor wagon or steam engine with its attendant 
trailers, to pay all expenses in connection with them out of this 
account, and to place to its credit all sums received for the delivery 
of the material. 

In consequence of the expenses of repahs, many firms now 
sub-let all their carting to engineering or other firms, at a rate 
depending on the load and the distance, and in this way save 
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themselves the worry and responsibility of repairs and depreciation. 
For establishments of moderate size this plan is to be commended. 

It is generally found that for journeys of 20 miles or more 
a load of 4 tons on a motor is more economical than the use of 
horses and carts. For shorter journeys, the load multiplied by 
the journey must not be less than 60, so that the critical point 
is 5 tons for 12 miles, 6 tons for 10 miles, and so on, though with 
improved construction this may be reduced. For a number of 
journeys in quick succession and on good roads, a 6-ton lorry 
when fully loaded should be able to make at least four journeys 
of five miles each in a day, but much depends on the facility with 
which it is loaded and unloaded. The use of additional bodies, 
which can be lifted on and off the chassis by means of a crane, 
greatly facilitates loading. Special care is required to ensure a 
minimum amount of time being spent in loading and unloading, 
as during this time the driver’s wages and the interest and deprecia¬ 
tion charges on the lorry are earning nothing. 

As regards the size and type of motor, it may be taken roughly 
that loads under 5 tons are most economically carried on the motor 
itself, but larger loads are best distributed between the motor and 
a trailer. The relative advantages of oil (petrol or paraffin) over 
steam are most marked in the smaller loads (10 tons and under), 
and are chiefly due to economy of power-production per ton-mile, 
to the rapidity of starting, and to the smaller cost of attendance. 
For larger engines, the cost of petrol is too great for economy, 
but if an engine burning heavy oil could be constructed, or producer 
gas could be used, the adoption of the heavier type of motor wagon 
would make progress. 

Water carriage is deservedly popular where it is feasible, as 
it is cheap. The chief disadvantages of this means of transport 
are the low level at which the material must necessarily be delivered 
and the slowness of the transit. 

Railways form the chief means of transport over long distances, 
and for economical working it is, therefore, advisable to have a 
siding in the yard whenever possible. Miniature railways are a 
feature of some sand pits and quarries, the locomotives being driven 
by steam, oil, or electricity, according to local conditions. With 
the rapid increase in the general use of petrol motors, their applica¬ 
tion in the quarry is only a matter of time. They are excellent 
for loads up to about 5 tons, but for greater loads small steam- 
driven locomotives or electric motors are usually cheaper in use, 
though not in the first cost. When the delays connected with 
arranging large numbers of wagons into trains and redistributing 
them are considered, it is often found that several smaller motors 
driven by youths will move the material more rapidly, more 
conveniently, and at less cost than a locomotive. 
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Mechanical Equipment in Sand Pits and Quarries 

At the present time, both hand labour and mechanical appliances 
are so dear that many owners of sand pits or quarries are in a 
quandary as to what course to pursue. Energetic and persuasive 
travellers representing firms who manufacture labour-saving appli¬ 
ances are naturally more interested in the sale of these devices than 
in the precise amount of saving to be effected by the purchaser. 
On the other hand, there is no one to send out travellers to put 
forward the case for the employment of hand labour, and con¬ 
sequently its merits are apt to be overlooked. It is, in fact, of the 
greatest importance when considering labour-saving machinery to 
ascertain exactly what economy will follow. No two cases are the 
same, and in every instance where mechanical plant is contemplated, 
local circumstances may affect the case one way or the other. 
Wages are about double the pre-war figure and the hours are reduced 
by about 11 per cent. Machinery costs 150 per cent more than 
it did in 1914, repairs and spare parts have risen in proportion, 
while with financial conditions as they are at the moment, it is 
not always possible for a firm to meet a new heavy capital expendi¬ 
ture. Even where the additional capital is available, it does not 
always pay to invest it in mechanical appliances. Thus it w^ould 
not pay to purchase a steam navvy to dig and load 20,000 tons 
of sand, but for a much larger quantity—say 150,000 tons in ten 
years — a steam navvy (including full repayment of capital and 
repairs) costs less than half the amount which would have to be 
paid for hand labour. 

One advantage of mechanical handling lies in the less extent 
to which manual labour has to be relied on, the lesser dislocation 
which follows on strikes, and on the greater contentment of the 
few men employed, as the higher wages earned place them in a 
more comfortable position. On the other hand, machinery is 
not necessarily more reliable than hand labour, and it is particularly 
harassing to find that the whole of the works may be seriously 
disturbed by the sudden breakdown of some more or less trivial 
detail in the mechanical part of the plant. 

The principal considerations which each manager should apply 
when considering replacing hand labour may be briefly enumerated 
as follows : 

(а) Can the cost of working be curtailed, and if so, what wall 
be the annual saving 1 

(б) Will better working result, or greater output follow the 
introduction of machinery ? If a greater output is obtained from 
the plant already in use, what will be the effect in wear and tear ? 

(c) Is the saving effected by (a) and (6) likely to be sufficient 
for meeting the standing charges for repayment of capital at 
5 per cent interest, and also for depreciation and repairs 1 

(d) Will efficiency be sacrificed in order to effect an apparent 
economy ? 
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(e) Will tlie reduction of labour relieve the management of any 
anxieties not actually measurable in money ? 

Considerations of capital charges are perhaps the most important 
matter to be settled in replacing hand labour by machinery. In 
other words, what capital outlay is permissible in order to save 
the wages of a single workman ? In the majority of cases the 
men displaced will be ordinary labourers paid at the lowest rates, 
for mechanical labour-saving machinery seldom does the work of 
a skilled craftsman paid at the special rates ruling for his trade. 
Moreover, the attention demanded by machinery involves the 
introduction of skilled labour to operate and repair it. Including 
outgoings in the way of tools. National Insurance, holiday pay, 
and in some few cases profit-sharing or other forms of bonus, 
the expenditure per labourer per annum amounts to approximately 
£200. The annual charges on the capital cost of new machinery, 
including interest, wear and tear, depreciation, or the writing ofi 
of capital, amount to a total of 20 per cent per annum. Now the 
£200 which is equivalent of a labourer’s total cost, represents the 
interest at 20 per cent on an outlay of £1000, so that it may be 
assumed as a general statement that if the work is continuous 
for five years or more, the capital outlay permissible on mechanical 
plant may be reckoned at £1000 per man displaced by it. This 
figure inchcates that in cases where a permanent reduction of ten 
men or more can be foreseen, comparatively large schemes may 
be undertaken. It is the smaller schemes, in fact, which demand 
the most thorough scrutiny, for with them the delays due to 
machinery not working properly are the most serious. In con¬ 
sidering the figure £1000, the cost of fuel or driving power, lubrica¬ 
tion and attention to the machinery must not be overlooked. 
Assuming that these cost only 12s. per week, it would reduce the 
permissible outlay to £900. In most cases a much more elaborate 
calculation is necessary, as the whole of the costs of working the 
machine and the capital charges must be ascertained ; an allowance 
for times when the machine is out of order, and for when there 
is no work for it, must be added (for no saving can be made by 
trying to put a machine on “ short time ” like a labourer), and from 
the figure so obtained a fairly accurate comparison may usually 
be made. 

The best method of calculating the capital charges is to decide 
how many years the machine may be expected to work at full 
speed, without an excessive charge for repairs (ten years is usually 
a maximum),.and then to inquire of an insurance company, what 
would be their charge for an endowment policy for the cost of 
the machine, the policy to be payable in the given number of years. 
The aimual charge required by the insurance company may be 
taken as the sum which would be charged to the machine to cover 
interest on capital, repayment of capital, and depreciation^—in 
short, the capital charges. 

There are of course many operations which cannot be effected 
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so clieaply mechanically as by hand labour, but the wise 
always should realise that a simple machine of any automatic 
character, which is reliable in its action and is kept constantly 
at work, will be cheaper and more dependable than a man, if the 
machine cost £850 for each man it displaced. Hence, if a machine 
costing £2500 is contemplated, it must actually, at that particular 
works and under conditions then prevailing, displace at least three 
men if it is to be of direct financial benefilt. If a man is required 
to work the machine, then at least four men and probably five 
should be displaced before the machine is profitable. 

It is most important to observe that it is the average performance 
of a machine at the purchaser’s works which defines its value to 
him. Thus, a steam navvy may have an output of 15 tons per 
hour, or 720 tons per week, but if it is only required to move 100 tons 
per week, it wdll not pay to use it in most works where labour is 
available. A similar argument applies to many other labour- 
saving devices ; they are only profitable when fully employed 
for at least 80 per cent of the working week, during a period of 
eight to ten years. Where a mechanical handling device is operating 
at less than 80 per cent of its rated output, it will only justify its 
installation in circumstances which cannot be justifiably termed 
'' usual ” ones. For this reason, whilst quarry managers and others 
should always retain an open mind with regard to the use of 
machinery, they should also remember that there are many condi¬ 
tions in which human labour is cheaper, especially where the work 
is of an intermittent or irregular character, as men can be put 
to other work, placed on short time, or even ‘‘ suspended,” but a 
machine, once it has been purchased, involves the same capital 
charges when it is idle as when it is fully at work. 




CHAPTER VIII 

CRUSHING SAND-ROCKS AND GRINDING SAND 

After the material has been quarried and transported to the plant, 
it is treated in various ways in order to prepare it for the particular 
purposes for which it is to be used. The nature and extent of this 
treatment depends largely on the original materials and the use 
which is to be made of the sand. 

The various treatments which may be necessary—one or more 
of them being used as required—may be summarised as follows : 

1. Crushing and grinding. 

2. Purification. 

3. Drying. 

4. Screening. 

All these treatments are seldom necessary for any one material, 
nor need they be carried out in the order shown above. Thus, 
whilst crushing or grinding is generally necessary for materials 
which occur in large pieces, loose, incoherent sands do not, of 
course, require this treatment. Only certain sands require to be 
purified ; most sands are used for such purposes that they are 
quite satisfactory without any purification. Again, . only those 
sands which have been dredged or recovered from below water, or 
those which have been washed, will require to be dried, and for 
many of these no special drying process is needed so long as the 
surplus water is allowed to drain away. Screening is necessary in 
the case of most sands and is seldom omitted. 

Crushing 

Where a sand is to be obtained from large pieces of quartzite, 
sandstone, ganister or silica rock, it is necessary to crush the 
material in order to reduce it to the requisite fineness. This reduc¬ 
tion of rock is usually divided into two types of operation : (a) 
crushing the material to pieces J-1 in. in diameter, and (b) grinding 
the crushed pieces to the desired size. This subdivision is rendered 
necessary by the fact that most fine-grinding mills would be rapidly 
damaged if fed with coarse material, and apart from this, the 
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()iitj)ui would h(‘ low and tli(‘ grinding (mostly. By (vfr(K*.ting the 
griudiu<^ hi two .sta^(‘s a rnaxiimun output with a miniuiurn amount 
of w<‘ar and t(‘a.r is ohtaiiu'd. 

coarsi^ ci-ushin^ of uuissiv(‘ sandstones and silica roc^ks is 
difficult and costly on account of tludr gn^at hardn(\ss, which (tauH(^s 
w(‘ar and t(‘ar on tin* inachin(‘s, and n(^cessitat(\s tlu^ us(‘< of V(U'y 
stronc and durahl(‘ <Tusii(‘rs arid th(^ (‘X})<‘n(litur(‘ of a considerable 
amount of power, so that bot-h skill and ingemuity ani nujuired to 
crush such rocks to a suitabl<‘ si7.(‘. as (‘c.ononiically as possible. 

Soft and paidia-lly d(‘compos(‘d sandstoru^s may b(^ of all degre(^s 
of hardn<‘ss l(‘ss t han that of tlu^ f^rains of (piartz of whicdi th(\y are 
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compos<*d : such san<Iston<*s an^ r(*duc(‘d much rnorc^ (easily thaai th(^ 
hard(‘r (pmrtziics and at a smaller cost, so that th(‘y pnwmt l(‘.ss 
dif!i<'ulty. 

1'h(‘ princijial machines used for crushing sand ro(d<s are. storn*- 
bn‘ak<*rs, gyratory crushfU's, and disintegrators. Stanifis w(u*(‘ 
foruKU’ly us(*d, and an* still employ<‘d in some lo(taliti(‘s for britth^ 
rocks; though tlndr action is that of grinding ratlnu* than crushing, 
I)(*ca 4 ise it has been found that th<‘y s(ddom work (^commiic-ally on 
larger than 4-in. diameter, they are now rnon* largcdy us(‘d 
to produc(» a mod(‘rately firn^ powcka* than as preliminary crushiu-s. 
For this n^asoii, th(‘y an* d(*s('rib<‘d in the stH'.tion on (irinding. 

Stone-breakers or Jaw-crushers (consist (‘ss<aitiaily of two jaws 
composed of hard st(‘cl, on<^ fi.x(*d and thc^ otheu* rnovabh*.. A 
typical jaw-crusher is shown in Fig. (>2. By UK^ans of two pow<*.rful 
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flywheels, one on either side of the machine, connected by toggle 
gearing to the movable jaw, the latter may be made to approach or 
to recede from the fixed jaw, thus crushing any lumps of material 
placed between them. On account of the excessive wear and tear 
on the jaw-plates in the ordinary crusher, these latter are so made 
that they can be removed when worn and replaced by new ones. 
As the lower ends of the jaws have the greater part of the work to 
do they wear much more quickly than the upper parts, so that the 
jaw-plates should be made so as to be readily taken out and 
reversed. The jaw-faces and check-plates are of chilled cast iron 
or preferably of manganese steel backed with a white alloy. The 
toggles and cushions should be of hardened steel, as they are called 
upon to resist heavy stresses. 

Numerous attempts have been made to design a jaw-crusher 
without toggles, but for really hard work, and the consequent 
severe strains on the machine, those crushers in which toggles are 
embodied have more than held their own. In one type of machine 
the swinging jaw has arms at the back supporting a roller against 
which bears a removable cam secured to the driving shaft. 

It has been found that by making the face of the movable jaw 
a segment of a circle instead of flat, a finer product is obtained 
because the material is subjected to a squeezing or rolling action in 
addition to the simple crushing. 

It is often an advantage to have two sets of ribs on the faces of 
the jaws ; one set of ribs projects out further than the others near 
the top of the jaws, and so applies the pressure earlier than when 
all the ribs are of the same size throughout. The result is crushed 
stone of more uniform size. Stone-crushers having this arrange¬ 
ment are sometimes known as granulators. In some crushers the 
movable jaw is given a joggling as well as a to-and-fro motion ; 
this draws the material more effectively between the jaws and 
reduces the slipping to a minimum. In one very simple design 
of jaw-crusher the power is transmitted from the crank-shaft to 
the oscillating jaw through a lever and through a roller mounted 
between the lever and the jaw. The jaw has a concave face at the 
back upon which the roller moves without any need of lubrication. 
It is claimed that this method of driving has a greater efficiency 
and requires less driving power than the ordinary jaw-crusher, 
whilst the wear is reduced to a minimum on account of the smaller 
number of bearings and the smaller pressure upon each. 

Some American users prefer to have one swinging jaw and one 
toothed roll in their crushers, and maintain that this arrangement* is 
cheaper in power. The author has never been able to make an 
accurate comparison of the merits of these two types. 

The size of the stone-breakers varies greatly according to the 
output required. Hadfields, Ltd., of Sheffield have built machines 
with openings up to 4 ft. 6 in. long and 3 ft. wide, which will take 
pieces of stone weighing as much as 1J tons and produce about 150 
tons of crushed stone per hour, but for most quarries a crusher 
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which will deal with pieces about 12 in. x 12 in. x 12 in. is sufficiently 
large. ISTo crushers are remunerative unless kept fully employed, 
and the number of works which can keep a very large crusher 
continually in use is very small. 

The power required by jaw-crushers is shown in Table LXVIII. 


Table LXVIII. —Power required by Jaw-crushers 


Upper Opening between Jaws 
(in inches). 

24 X 16. 

20 X 9. 

16x8. 

12 X 8. 

8x5. 

8x4. 

Output (in cubic feet) 

352 

212 

148 

106 

70 

52 

Horse-power required 

14 

10 

7 

5 

2 



Stone-breakers with cam and roller action require rather less 
power than the ordinary type for the same size of machine. 

It is most important that a sufficient provision should he made 
in the power supphed, in order to allow for the great strains to 
which the machines are subjected when large pieces of material are 
fed into the crushers. The figures given above are more than is 
required for ordinary working, but less power should not be pro¬ 
vided, otherwise a man may have to be employed for crushing large 
pieces of stone, so as not to damage the machine. Too little power 
may also cause a sudden breakdown which would be much more 
expensive in the long run than the provision of greater power for 
driving the machine. 

The jaw usually moves from in. and the flywheel usually 
makes 250-300 revs, per min., the number of oscillations of the 
movable jaw being from 250-300 per min. An excessively high 
speed is undesirable owing to the bearings of the breaker becoming 
too hot and causing a great deal of wear and tear. Some of the 
small Sturtevant stone-breakers (8 in. x 12 in.) are run at speeds 
varjdng from 170 revs, per min., whilst the larger breakers 
(18 in. X 30 in.) run at 130 revs, per min. 

The size of the crushed material delivered by a jaw-crusher 
depends on the space between the lower ends of the jaws ; this 
may usually be varied between fairly wide limits. It is important 
to adjust the lower opening between the jaws so as to suit the 
material ; if the jaws are set too closely together they will produce 
too much powder and will waste a large amount of power. The 
pieces of crushed stone usually vary from about 6 in. diameter 
down to about J in. diameter. For crushing below | in. diameter, 
stone-breakers and other coarse crushers are not economical on 
account of the power required. It is preferable, where fine material 
is required, to crush down to about 1^ in. in a coarse crusher, such 
as a stone-breaker, and then to reduce the material further in a 
fine grinding machine. It is also important to avoid crushing large 
pieces of stone too much in one machine, as much less power is 
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used if the largest pieces are reduced to a medium size (3-4 in.) in 
one crusher, and then to a smaller size in a second jaw-crusher. 
Thus, blocks 18 in. or more in diameter may be reduced to about 
10 in. in the first crusher ; these smaller blocks may then be reduced 
to 4^ in. in a second crusher, the product from which is then reduced 
to say 1 in. material in a third crusher. 

A considerable saving in the amount of power required may also 
be effected by passing the stones over a screen or grid before they 
enter the crusher ; this separates the smaller pieces which do not 
need crushing, or by using two screens the pieces too large for the 
medium crusher may also be separated and either broken by a 
sledge hammer or sent to a larger crusher. 

The output of jaw-crushers is a little less per horse-power than 
the output of gyratory crushers, when the size and hardness of the 
material are equal in both cases and they are reduced to the same 
degree. 

Gyratory Crushers have crushing surfaces in the form of two 
cones, one inside the other, the outer one being inverted. The 
stone to be crushed is dropped between the two cones whilst the 
inner cone is rotated rapidly with a slight eccentric motion. The 
rock is crushed between the two cones, the crushed material falling 
through the annular space between them, on to a chute which 
brings it to an outlet at one side of the machine. 

Fig. 63 shows a gyratory crusher made by Hadfields, Ltd.; the 
lower portion, base plate and oblique diaphragm are made of cast 
iron and the upper portion of cast steel; the cones are faced with 
manganese steel. The inner cone is mounted on a hollow shaft 
which gyrates in an anti-friction metal bearing, the upward thrust 
being carried by a bronze ball at the top of the shaft. The eccentric 
motion of the inner cone is produced by means of a crown and 
pinion gearing and an eccentric bearing. Small adjustments in 
the size of the product are made by raising or lowering the inner 
cone by means of a worm and worm wheel, thus varying the size 
of the opening between the inner and the outer cones, but it is best 
to have the machine designed for a definite product and to confine 
the adjustments to making good any variations in the size, due to 
wear and tear. Duplicate parts should always be kept in stock. 

In a gyratory crusher the greatest strength is required in the 
main shaft carrying the inner cone; this shaft should be of ample 
diameter and not too long. 

The output of a gyratory crusher depends on its size, the size 
of the pieces put into it, the size of the finished product, and the 
nature of the material. As a rule, about 1 ton of 8-in. material 
may be made to pass through a ring in. diameter for each 1 h.p. 
used in driving the machine. Machines with outputs of 200 tons 
per hour can be run even more economically, only about J h.p. 
being required per ton of product. This is rather greater than the 
output of a jaw-crusher. Very large machines are, however, un¬ 
desirable ; where a large output is required, it is preferable to 
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employ a number of machines each crushing about 50 tons per 
hour, rather than one large one, so that if one machine breaks down, 
the whole plant is not held up thereby. 

It is most important to the economical working of the machine 
that the lubrication should be satisfactory. Automatic lubrication 
is preferable, and is much more reliable than trusting to the men in 
charge to supply the lubrication at suitable intervals. 



Hadfields, Ltd., Sheffield. 
Fig. 63.—Gyratory crusher. 


From its appearance, a gyratory crusher might be thought to 
be a grinding machine, but this is not the case. The to-and-fro 
motion of the disc exerts a true crushing action ; the product from 
the machine is largely cubical and free from fiat pieces. 

Gyratory crushers, like jaw-crushers, are preliminary breakers 
and are not suitable for reducing stone to powder or even to peas.” 
The largest crushers should not be expected to produce pieces less 
than 4 in. diameter, although there will always be a small portion 
(up to 15 per cent) less than this size. The smaller crushers will 











DISIN'i'KCntATUltS 


sal isfactorily rc(In<*(‘ na-ks t«» pita'cs .] in. in iliain<’t<T with akout 20 
j)<‘r rrnt of inatrrial hriow the si/<*. 

(lyralorv crushrrs In-ivr many a<lvanta^«->, hut tla-y aro sni>joct 
to (}i«* foliowinif: (Iravvhat’ks : 

(1) Tla* working parts 4>f a gyratory crii.Hla'r an’ not so roadily 
a.<‘C(‘ssii>k‘ as llioso of jaw rrusluas, ns tla y arr tau lostd in 1h(‘. 
casin*.^ of tin* rrusli<*i\ whori’as a jaw <TUsh»‘r is quiti* (q><*n. For 
this rtNison, ropairs an* loss oasily idTortmi in tlif gyratory ty|M‘, 
t-ho nuu’liino Inivin^ to !>«' taUon to pio»M*s oarh tiino a ropair is niadcn 

(2) Il(‘n<‘wals and ropairs t»>^'yratory cru.vhors an* inon* oxpcn.siv(‘ 
than to jaav orus}i(*rs on ar»’onnt of tho |/roat(’r oost and inoro 
intrioah*. shape of tlie weariuji^ parts. 

Disintegrators an* of tliree I vjM’s : 

(i.) d'h(»se whieii eonsist of a rotary ^dlaft fitted with a series 
of fix<*d or h»ose haimmu’s in a ^trtaii^ easing, and. hy clelivering 
a rapid sueeession of hhows on to tin* material (whieh rests on a 
(•.urv(‘d grating), <iisintegrat<* it into .small pieee^^ \\hi<’h fall t(> tlu^ 
hoitoin of th(‘ c'Hsing and may !«* eolleeted thr«>ugii a diseliargc* 
opt‘ning in t he base. 

(ii.) d’hos(* whi<’h e(msist of tw(» “ cages,'' oia* or both of whi<'h 
H'volve and so elTeet- a cii.sintegrution of the material. 

(iii.) d’hose whieh eon.sist of beaters revr»hing in on<’ direction 
Htirrounded by u <’age whieh revolves in the opposite direeticai. 

liar (llMhitfyrntons crush the material Ijv the eentrifugal force* 
a})pli(‘d by rapidly rotating bars uhieh are iitted to a shaft having 
a HjHM’d up to ‘ItMH) n-v.H. |H‘r min. 'I’liesj- tiundiines may la* used 
for a long time without need of n*pair. as they are V(*ry simply 
and strongly made. Tin* beaters slumhl be easily repiac-ed if [>rok(*ri, 
otherwi.se* the cost of repairs may be .serious. 'Fhey .should be 
loo.sely attae’hed to the axle .so as t<» stand straight out by eentrifugal 
aedion in the* eu’dinury <’our.se of grinding, but to fall l»aek when 
a j)arth'uiarly hard piece is <*m*onnten’d, as. otherwise, the niaehiia* 
may lx* damaged, 'rius meiluxl is employtnl in the .Mansfield 
Dinintegrat-or (Kig. fit) made by F. .Mansfield <‘o., biverp<»oI, 
and in a similar machine marie hy th<* Sturtevant Fngiru’ering 
Fo., Ltd. Ikdh th<*se nun’hines are r apuble of ertishing down to 
lOnutslquud n*(|nin* about 5 JO horse power |H*r ion of imtO'rial 
reduee.d to this me {ht hour. The InunnuTs rotate at 1000 1500 
rt^VH. f)er min. 

UHiially the humnu'r i)ars are rpiite straight and tangential 
to th(r axis of rotation, i)ut in the* “ Happ lievivifier disintegrator 
(Fig.s. 05 and fifi) iniwh* by the Linlv Ik*lt (’<»., Fhieago, III., F.vS.A., 
th(* bars ar<* fi Xi*d at an angk* (lilo* the }>lude.s in a png mill) so as 
to throw the rnat<*riHl from eac*ii side to tlie eentn* of the maehiiK* 
when* a (‘urtain of round burs is pla<*<*<l. 'I'he [mrposc* of tliis 
arrangein(*nt is to inen*aH<‘ the mixing povv<*r cd the maehine and 
produce as homog<‘n(‘ous a inixtun* as possible. As a further 
])reeatiti()ri and to pre.vent the eh^gging of the bars, tlu* easing and 
HUH[>t*nd(‘d rods anj m(*ehanieany jolted ten tinu*K |x*r ininuti^ by 
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means of a cam which raises tiie casing and tluni allows it to drop 
on to a wooden bufh^r. lliis machines is ])articularly snitabk^ for 


J'\ MauxUeld <0 (Uk, l/urrpool. 
Kk;. (i4. I)iHint(‘grat.()r 



tr(‘ating old moulding sa^nd and also as a (combined mixer and 
crush(U’. 

In th(‘ Lightning ( VusIku* inad(^ by th<^ Idghtning (]riish(U‘ and 
Pulv(‘ris(u- Lo., Ltd., 14a Ros(4)ery Av(nuie, London, E.(J.l, th(^ 



I/mk Ilrll (Uk, CV/'Vv/f/r;, U.,S\A. 
Ki(}. 05. Rapp nivivUicr. 


rotating shaft (^arri(^s two <lises to tlu^ fKU'i|)h(u*y of wliicli an^ attaelu^d 
four goabshaix^d hanirnc^r bars, ''riuj makers claim that this 
arrang(un(mt rend(u-s clogging almost imj)OHsible, and that fonu’gn 
VOL. I 3 a 
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iniitrrial, su<*h a.s iron l»o{ts. rlr.. ar<*i<{rnta{l\ inti'n<{u«'<‘(l v\itii tlx- 
f(‘c(! lias no injurious 

A l)ar (lisinl«\m’a1(»r will <’rush thr*M* tinios as uiufh >ti»nf a> a 



t,xnl IWU ( )• , i (' 1 

Kn;. I»U, Ua|»p rrtivilirr. 


jaw (tuhIkt of (*(|ual ainl yot- uill ria|uiri’ nithrr than 

1 h.p. jH*r Uni of fnisluMi matrrial. 



liickliT J',nii*nrrriu>i ( *>., i,u( , /Vvw'mM, 

FlU. (»7. 


(Uuje DiHintrtjratarH consist of two or more ('onc'cntric «'a;zcs 
(Fig. iM) conHtruct(‘(I of h(^-c 1 bars arranged to form slotti-d <iruniH. 
Tho first and third of th(*.sc cagcH rotate in one direetiem and th(‘ 
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second and fourth in the opposite direction. The material is fed 
tiliro-ugh a hopper into the centre of the innermost cage, and as 
■the cages revolve the pieces of stone are struck by the bars of the 
cages and are broken ; they then pass between the bars into the 
next cage, which revolves in the opposite direction, and the bars 
in this strike the fragments with double force ; this operation is 
^repeated by the bars of the remaining cages. The speed of revolu¬ 
tion is very high (sometimes as much as 3000 revs, per min.), and 
in order to avoid harmful vibration the machine must be kept 
w-ell balanced. 

A combined bar and cage disintegrator consists of an outer 
x*evolving cage type, with beaters or hammer bars inside to secure 



C. E, F. Hall, Sheffielrl. 
Fig. 68.—Bar and cage disintegrator. 


tjJoLG rapid disintegration of the rock. This type of machine (Fig. 68) 
is made by C. E. V. Hall, Sheffield. 

Disintegrators work most satisfactorily when supplied with 
pieces 3 in. or less diameter. They will crush economically to 
pieces diameter, but below this size they are wasteful in 

powei* ; for further reduction a fine grinding machine is therefore 
necessary, unless the material to be crushed is of such a nature 
'bha.t it falls to powder on heating ; some sandstones are of this 
n^bure and, after calcination, can be rapidly and cheaply reduced 
bo powder in a disintegrator. 

Disintegrators are also useful for crushing damp materials 
•wlxicb would be '' sticky ” and troublesome in other types of 
cmisher. They sometimes effect a partial drying of the material, 
a.s the rapidly rotating mechanism draws a large volume of air 
blxTOUgh the machine, after the manner of a ventilating fan. 
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Ktand very sudden and sevcux^ shocks, and sliould bo provided with 
safe^ty clutches or sonu^ oth(^r- d(wi(*(^ to prevent acxdd(‘nt in case 
a bolt or other article of (iX(H^ptional hardiness enh^rs the machine. 

Powerful springs, whicdi are coin})ress(‘(l wlu^n an abnormally 
hard piece of mat<vrial (‘ntc‘rs betw(H^n the rolls, are somc^tinu'-s 
used, but are not really satisfactory, as th(\y usually yield too 
rc^adily and producer too coars(‘. a product. They are bctt(u* rc?plac(Hl 
by saf(^ty dutchc^s fitted with a pin whicjh brciaks wlien a dangc^r 
])()int is reached. Rul)l)er Iniffers have Ixhui used to tak(i up the 
strains, hut they are unsatisfactory and should not be eTnploy<xl. 

Th(^ shafts carrying the rolls an^. also subj(‘,cted to very great 
stress(‘s and should bc^ made of the best quality axle steel. They 
should be of aniph^ diameter, so as to be suflicdcuitly strong, and they 
should be properly balancxxl, or actcidents may occur when they 
ar(‘. driv(m at high sp<‘(xls. It is also mxjessary that tlu^-y should 
be mounted in long bearings lined with ])hos|)hor-br*onze busluis, 
as white metal wears too ([uickly in this class of machine unless 
it has a vc^ry large proportion of tin prxisent. 

The bearings should b(^ ke])t in good condition, or the distance 
bc^twexm the rolls may vary as thc^y revolver, thus giving a j)rodu(it 
of irrc^gular size. 

The flywh(xl should b<^ of large sizc^ ; simill oncis arc^ iiudhcicmt 
on a(!(!Ount of their irregular working whcui larger or hard pi(‘.ceH 
of matcu’ial ar(‘. supplicxl to the; mill. 

All ]>arts of the machine^ must b(^ prop(*rly lubricatcxl, othevrwisei 
a gnuit waste of pow(*r may oceuir and thci beuirings may rexjuiro 
fnujucmt rcuK^wal. 

’'riu^ sp(‘ed erf crushing rolls vari(‘s cjonsidc'rably. Toothcxl rolls 
may Ix^ driveui at 2()0-25() ft. pcT min. ((‘.(|uival(mt to 48-00 revs, 
per min. with lO-in. rolls), but smooth rolls are somc^times drivcm 
at 2J-3 tim(‘s this speed, speuxis u[) to 1000 ft. per min. being uscxl. 
A good method of (estimating the most suitable^ spcxxl at whievh 
the crushing rolls should be drivcm is by the; use; of the; following 
formula : 

s- ]0 ()()-;k) 0 log 

wh(*r(‘ S r(;])r(;sents the pc;rif)heral speed of the; rolls in ft. p(;r min., 
whilst (L is th(; diam(‘tc‘r of the; pic*(‘c;s f{;cl on to tlu; rolls in ine.h(‘S. 

In some <;aK(‘s the two rolls in a pair arc; driven at differemt 
sp(‘(‘(ls. 'This in(;r(;as(;s th(; crushing powc;r and rc;du(!(;s the amount 
of slip, ''riic; difTenmex; in s])c;(;d should not be; (;x(;(;ssiv(;, or trouble; 
will lx; (‘aus(;d by the rolls “ bumping ” and working irngularly. 
For low sp(;(;ds one of the rolls may lx; clriv(;n by m(;ans of a }x;lt 
and pull(;y, whilst tlu; other is drivc;n from the; first roll by m(;ans 
of (;og-whc;elH. For high sp(;c;ds, however, this is im[)ossibl(;, and 
th(; rolls must lx; drivc;n Hc;parat(;ly })y mc;anK of b(;lts, as gcuinul 
rolls (;annot be driven at v(;ry high sj)(;(x1h without th(;ir (;flie,i(;n(;y 
lx;ing mueii lower than when they are driven separately. 
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1'iic ctuijuit of crusiiin^^ roIl> <ic|H'nd-on thrir and -ha{M’. thr 
si/.(‘ of tho material siipplird to tin* foil-, and tho -i/.o to uhirh the 
niat<Tial is to la* (‘rushod. If tho .^-paco hot worn tlio roll> ucru* 
continuously tilled wit It crushed inat*'rial, tlir output uoultl he 
AS cn. ft. per min., hut as tlti.^- condition i>-. never fultilled a more 
corrcct^ forunda is 

Output in cu. ft. p«*r initi. .\S (<t t>/ t>'Ioh 

wiicre A is the area of tin* openinir in ^(piarc fret. 

S is the speed of the roll> in feet p»'r niirtitte, 

space hetueen roll- (in inelie>| 

Oianicier of particles fed on to rolO (in inehe'^) 

d'h<* power retpiired for cru.'-hine roll> i** ratlier threat, about 
h.j). ia'ine nupiired for a ]»air of rolI> 12 iit. diameter and Ht in. 
witle. Iv(»lls 2I in. in diameter require h 12 h.p., v\hilst tho.se 
.‘^2 in. in diameter retpiire ahtuit lA IS h.i>. to drive them. 

'hahh* LX IX. sh(»w.s ihi* output and power retpiireil for rolls 
crushing t.(» gniin.s alKuit [ in. in tliameter. 
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pieces 2 | in. in tiiamet,er. With -oft materials tltey tend to eive 
flaky pi<*e(*s, hut hard rocks arid .sands hreak into arjeular fragments. 
IIoIIh sliould riot, as a rule, he used for liner crushing, as they are 
then wa.steful in power, though, apart from this, they may h«‘ 
<‘mpl(iV(*d for redm-ing stone to a coarse powder. 

On account of tin* great weiir and t<*ar on the surfaej* of t he I’olls, 
it is neee.Hsnry that they should he made of a very hard metal 
such as ('hilled ii’on or mangaru’se st-ec*l. In most ('as(*s a rim of 
Hueh mat(*r’ial is fitted to a eoi‘(‘ fd soft(‘r nu'tal, so that, when W(U*n, 
th(‘ rim may la* r^'newed without tin* i‘.K|H*nse of ohtairiing an 
entii’cly new i*olI. In .sfunt* (Tushing r’<dls supplied hy Sutclilh*, 
Sp(‘akman ^ (’o.. Ltd., tlu* r’irn is (-onjposed of .s(*veral ririgs ahoui 
4 in. widen Ah tin* eentre (»f tlu* rolls vv(‘ar.s fa.sta’st, hy u.sing 
Hcver’al rings inKt4*ad c)f a singh* rim the worn pari in th(‘ e(‘ntr'e 
may he replaced hy changing tin* position of the I'ings, .so that 
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^r(‘at(‘r (lurahility is ()l>tain(‘(l and rn^ar is k(^|)t uniform over 
th(^ whole I(‘n^th of rolls. 

Th(‘. uniformity of th(‘- surfacu'i of the rolls is H[)e(;ially inv))ortant 
vvh(*r(^ tlu‘ grinding is lines as vvhem th(^ rolls are not properly ear(‘.d 
for th(i siz(i of the ])r()duet is very irregular. 

Th<‘ rolls may be dre^ssed, whem nMjiiired, by means of a grinding 
wh(H*l. A s|)ee.ial attacdxment should pre^h^rahly b(‘. us(‘<d, so that 
tlu^ rotating grinding whend may })e move^d ste^adily aeu-oss th(^ 
surfaeu^ of th(^ roll without liaving to removes it from its Ix^arings. 
''riiis may he done by using a long screw (‘.arrying thc^ frame whie.h 
supports th(^ grinding whexd, tlu^ transverse^ rnovemeuit of th<‘- latter 
bedng aeu-om[)lishe‘d by sle)wly turning the^ se^revw (‘itlicu- by hanel 
or by })owe‘.r. Kine‘ (‘inery or erorundum wliexds may be^ uscxl with 
veu’v satisfae*te)ry re^sults. 

Whem dre^ssing a re>ll, it is re)tat(xl slowly anel the‘ grinding 
whexd is startexl at one^. emei anel is se^t sf> as to renne)ve^ a thin ‘‘ skin ” 
at lirst. As the‘. when*! re*aehe*s the‘. e*,(‘.utre‘. e)f the roll it will not 
grinel, as the^ whexd is te>o holle)w at that part, but it rex'.e)mmene‘.evs 
grineling as se)e)n as it lias passexJ ae*re)ss the*. ]iolle)W. Afteu* reuie-hing 
the* e)th(‘r e*nel e)f the* roll the^ reweu’sing e)f the^ scu'e^w evnabkns the^ 
grineling whe‘e*I te) re‘me)ve^ a further- e[uantity from the*. re)ll. This 
is e*e)ntinue*ei until all the^ he)llows anel ele^f)re‘:ssie)ns have^ beum re*,movexl 
anel a true^ (yvlinele*r is j>re)elueeul. 

Edge-runner mills or pan mills e*.e)nsist of redls e)f very large 
eliame‘te‘r but sriuill wielth e)f e*.rushing faete^, whied) eu*ush tlie^ 
mateu'ial e!e>ntairie‘d on a pan or bexl bedow the^ re)lls. One^ re>ll e)r 
runne*!' is se)m(‘time*s use*el, but the^ maediine^ is be‘.tte^r balarutexi and 
a large*!* e)utput is e)btaine‘el if twe) re)lls are^ emiple)ye':el. 'The*, hori¬ 
zontal shaft e*arrying the*. re)lls on the* shaft rtuiy be^ lixe*el anel the^ pan 
e>r be*el renvoive*el, e>r the* be‘el may be fixe*.el and tlie*. re>Ils T*(we)lv(xl. 
ddie^ lattex’ {ehase*r mills) are^ the^ stronger and are^ largedy nse'.el fe)r 
e'rushing lumps e>f re)ek anel rexlue*ing th(‘.m to poweleu* ; mills with 
re^volving pans are; morei ea.xmomieail in pe)wea* anel pre)elue‘e^ a betteu* 
and me)re^ unife)rm poweleu* if supplieal with piex*e^s e)f ste)ne^ ne)t 
e*.Kee‘e*eling 2-3 in. eliamejte*!*. 

Pan mills e)f this type* an^ [)artie*ularly use‘.ful fe)r grineling me)iHt 
mateu’ials, and as the*y have^ a ve‘ry pe>we*rful mixing aetie)n the*.y are*. 
e*xte*nsive*ly use*d in the^ Hanel-we)rking industrie^s. As the‘.y arei 
(*hie*lly use‘el for fine grinding, the*y are^ me>re^ fully de*Heu*i[)exl late*.!*. 

Precauti(]uns in Crushing. Whie-he^ver fe)rm e)f rriaehine* is 
ennj)loye‘eI for the^ pre‘liminary e*rushing, it should be^ suOie'iemtly 
large* to e*rush the* large*st |)ie‘ete*s likedy te) f)e^ ele*.live‘.rexl te) it. If 
many pie‘(*e‘s have* te) be* bre)kem by hanel the^ valuer e)f the. nuie*hine^ 
is ea)rr(*spe)ndingly reelue*e*el, ye*t many firms make^ tlie^ mistake e)f 
using te)e) small a e*.rusheT fe>r the*.ir purpe)seo Within re^ase)nable5 
limits, it is far e'he‘aper te> ha.ve* an e*X(re*ssive*ly larger rriae.liine^ we)!*king 
w<*il be*le)W its e*apaedty but taking all the^ mateu*ial fe*ei inte> it than 
te) have* a smalietr e)ne^ we>rking at full eaipae-.ity but reapiiring 10 j)eu* 
exmt e)f the^ niateu’ial te) be^ bre)kem ))y hanel bexaiuse*. it is te)e) larger 
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PRECAUTIONS IN CRUSHING 


to enter the machine. On the other hand, as the larger machines 
require much more power, it is not economical to use a machine 
which will deal with pieces far larger than are likely to be supplied 
to it. If the pieces too large to be crushed by the machine do not 
exceed 3 or 4 per cent of the whole output, it is usually cheaper to 
crush them by hand, or even to reject them, than to use a very 
large crusher. This is a matter which depends so much on local 
conditions that no general rules are of much value. 

It is also wasteful to overload a crusher, as this causes clogging 
and results in loss of time and a low output. It should therefore 
be avoided as much as possible by the use of a sufficiently large 
machine. Overloading may often be avoided by the use of a screen 
or grid which separates all the material which is of the size of the 
crushed product and so does not need to go through the crusher. 
A suitable automatic feeding device is also invaluable, in some 
cases, for preventing overloading. 

In order to avoid an excessive amount of dust from the crushers, 
it is advisable to employ chutes to deliver the raw material gradu¬ 
ally into the crusher. These chutes may be perforated so as to 
act as screens and separate the small material, which can then by¬ 
pass the crusher. 

If the dust from the crusher is very objectionable, it may be 
diminished by means of a series of fine water sprays or steam jets, 
which will damp the material slightly ; an excess of water should, 
however, be avoided. 

In the preliminary crushing the rock should be reduced to about 
the size of walnuts (^.e. ^-1 in. diameter), as pieces about this size 
may be dealt with satisfactorily in almost any kind of fine grinding 
mill without serious loss of power, whereas the same mill when 
supplied with pieces 2 in. or more in diameter may easily require 
25-50 per cent more power. It is not, however, economical to 
reduce the whole of the rock to powder in the crushers, as the 
amount of power required would be excessive. The number of 
crushers and their sizes which will give the best results will depend 
on the size of the stones and on their nature, as hard stones will 
require more crushing and will therefore result in a lower output 
per machine than can be obtained with softer stone. In the sand¬ 
working and allied industries it is seldom economical to use a 
crusher which will accommodate pieces larger than 14 in. in their 
longest dimension, as such pieces usually form only a small propor¬ 
tion of the whole material and are preferably broken by hammers ; 
where they are sufficiently numerous, however, larger crushers may 
be needed to deal with them. Eor economical crushing it is usually 
advisable to reduce from the largest size which the crusher will 
take down to about 4-in. cube in the first, from this size to 2-in. 
cube in the second crusher, and from 2 in. to in. in the third 
crusher. Where only two crushers are employed, it is possible to 
reduce pieces 4-in. cube to about |^-1 in. at one operation, though 
when the output is sufficiently large to employ two crushers and a 






i^^EEDING DEVICES FOR CRUSH I^RS 'M>\ 

screen to do the same work, the latter arrang(‘Tn(^nt will Ixi th(i 
more economical. 

It is preferable to have the coarse crushing rnacjliiru^s drivcm 
sc^parately from the other machines. It is also v(n*y dx^sirahh^ to 
keep duydicate ])arts of the A^arious fittings, as minor r’(v[>airH ar(^ 
frequently needed. 

One of the chief difficulties in the crushing of sili(!(H)us mat(u‘ialH 
is the introduction of iron into the procluct. ^riiis c,annot b(‘ 
entirely avoided, though by using sy)ecial ste(il (such as mangan(^s(^ 
steel) for the grinding suiiaces the amount of iron in th(^ lim^ 
j)rodu(}t may be n^duced to a minimum. I'his is sfusually n(u*.(‘SHai*y 
in the case of sands usc‘d for glass-making, wh(^r(‘. a [)roduc.t con¬ 
taining less than 0-()5 per (xmt of iron as ferric, oxide is veu-y (h^sir- 
able. The greatcu* part of the metallic iron introdiuxxl in tb(^ 
process of c.rushing and grinding may be nnnoved l)y a magn(‘tic 
s(q)arator, unlc^ss it has become oxidised, wlum it is no longcu* 
attra(‘.t(xl by a magnet. 

The position of the crushers relative to tlu*- fine grinding })hMit 
is im|)ortant. They should be so situated that the ciaished matxu’ial 
is delivered into a bin or on to a platform whi(di acts as a te.mponiry 
stor<‘. from which an automatic fexxling d(‘,vic(‘. may be arrang(xl t-o 
supply th(i fine mill, or from whidi the crushed material juay b(^ 
shovxdled into tlu^ fim^ mill as re((uired. 

Feeding Primary Crushers. -The output of a (x-usIhu* is larg(^ly 
influenced by tlui manmu* in wliicjh it is supf)li(xl with matcu’ial. In 
ord(u* that tluj supply may be as r(‘gular as possibk^, a charging 
f)latform or hopperr is usually (^ssential. Wh(u*(^ th(‘. mat(u-ial is 
brought in wagons, it should \h\ larger (uumgh to accommodab^ a 
nxiHonable nurtiber of wagons loaded with sand or ro(;k, as w(^ll as 
th(i (uupty ones wliieli aecumulab^ before they can Ik^ (X)nveniently 
tak(m away. A small charging platform is a cjontinual sourex^ of 
annoyan(te and risk, and it ought to be onlargcxl as soon as [)osHil)l(\ 
The i)latf(>rrn should he sufficiently abov(i the (X’uhIku’s to (‘nal)h^ 
th(^ latter to be fed easily, and yet it should not b(^ so high as to 
in(!onvenient. The most suitabki height for tlui platform is a f(‘W 
inch(‘s above the hoj)per of a gyratory <TUsh(U’ or th(‘. mouth of a 
jaw-crusher, so that thc^ storu^s can slide into th(^ imudiiru^ down a 
hopjKU' or (ihute. When a rnixturci of stomps and sand is (l(*livered 
to th(‘ (xusIkts by means of a (xmve^yor, a (charging platform is 1<‘HS 
need(‘(l, providcxl th(^ crusher has a sufficicuitly larger hopfxx-. hi 
such a case the advantage's derived from sexxxuiing th(^ mate.ria,! 
so that only the (X)ars(^ powder g(x;s to the^ (xusIkt an^ so obvious 
that it is rexnarkahle that so f<vw firms uhv, a se.ntevn for this 
pur}K)He. 

Automatic feexhirs for preliminary cruHh(‘TS must be^ of very 
soliel ex)nstru(itie)ri on aexx)unt e)f the large‘. piexxis eif matex’ial eledivexxxl 
to theun. Rotary base fcexlcrs, exmveiyor bedts, bedt edovators, edxt., 
de^seiribexl late^r for feeding fine^ grinding mae-.hines, may be^ adajited 
to feed preliminary crushers, but the wear anei te^ar is very grexit. 
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FEEDING DEVICES FOR CRUSHERS 


For many purposes the most useful method of feeding crushers so 
as to secure a regular feed and not to put in any material which 
need not be crushed consists of an inclined grid or grizzly with a 



Fig, 70.—Reciprocating grizzly feeder. 

reciprocating motion (Fig. 70), The material is tipped on to this, 
the small pieces passing through whilst the larger ones pass along 
and are discharged into the crusher in a steady stream. Another 
method consists of a conveyor belt composed of link-bars (Fig. 71) 
with convenient spaces between them. This belt allows the small 
material to pass through, but carries the larger stones to the 



Sandycroft, Ltd., nr. CJiester. 
Fig. 71.—Ross belt feeder. 


crusher. Being much longer, it has a much greater screening effect 
than a grid, but it requires cleaning frequently or the wear and 
tear on it will be very great. Fig. 72 shows a modification of 
this type of feeder in which a rotating cage is used instead of a 
link-belt. 
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feeding devices for crushers 

tK feeding device (Fig. 73) consists of a number of discs 
a shaft so as to form a sort of roller supported in an 



Fig. 72.—Ross feeder. 

the chute supplying the crushers. As the material falls 
chube, the large particles pass over the rotating discs, 



smaller ones fall between them and downwards into a 
ccivex. 


‘ Grinding 

•m grinding ” is used rather loosely, but is conveniently 
bo mean the reduction of a material to powder as distinct 
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stamps. Th(‘ stamps vvei^h about 2000 lb. ea(^h and rise UfSiially 
about. 7-20 in. ; tin* numheu- of blows is usually 16-32 per min. 

(inen(‘ss of th(‘. ])ro(luct in dry stamps depemds on their 
\V(‘i^htN th(‘ distance^ through which they fall, and the number of 
blows a])pli(‘d, l.r. on th(^ time o(uuipi(d in grinding. 

In W(‘t stamps, a str-(^am of water is passed through th(‘. stamper, 
and this determines, to sonu*. extent, the fineness of the grinding. 

Th(‘ stamps an^ eylindricuil in shape and ar<^, (‘-onstruoted of east 
ste(‘l or tough whit(‘ iron. The stamp is hxed to a cast-iron head, 
which in t-urn is lix(‘(l to a wrought-iron stem which carries a disc 
by means of wliidi th(‘ cam on th(‘. driving shaft lifts the stamp and 
allows it to fa.lL 

Th<^ stamps a-r(‘ usually arrangc^l in a serums of five, and are made 
so that th(‘y drop om^ after the other, thc^ best order of drop])ing 
b(‘ing I, 4, 2, 5, 3, (counting from left to right. Two sets of five 
stamps may lx* drivaui from on(^ shaft, the engines being placed 
Ix'iwcen tlic two. 

In tlu* Lalifornian typ(‘, tlu^ stainf)s an^ nuwk^ to revolve so as to 
(*nsun‘ mon* (nam working. T}h‘S(‘. stamps may weigh up to 1200 lb. 
and (hdiver about SO blows pen- min. In a more recent stamper 
driven by pn(‘nmati<‘ [)r(*ssurc, the stamyis w(‘igh 1250 Ib. each and 
d<*liv(‘r 130 blows p(‘r min. ; this stamp has an output of about 
20 tons of sand j)(‘r 24 lumrs. 

On account of t}i(‘ w(‘ight of the stamjis, the nuK^hines must 
b(‘ v(*ry strongly construchxi. Th(‘. bottom is usually built on a 
coiu'ndKt foundation l(*vcll(*<l off with a rich inixtur(‘, of sand and 
cement; on this is plac(‘d a sh(‘(d/ of rubber in. thick, then a 
piece of wood 6 in. thick, and on this is ])lac(bd the stamp box, 
\vhi(’li is made of east iron with I-in. drilled iron linings, the wfiolo 
being bolted to th(‘ eoner(4(^ foundation. 

The power of a stamy) is 


IV xs xlxn 


60 


ft.-Ib. y)(^r min., 


if iv n^present.s the weight of each stamy) in lb., .v rc^yin^scnts th(^ 
number of .stamyis, I r(‘pr<^Hents the distance of drop in ft., and 
•// e(juals tlie numb(*r of blow^s yier min. It is usual to multiply 
the n*sult of this calculation by so as to allow for friction ; the 
n^sult HO obtaim^d wh(m divided by 33,000 gives th(^ horsc^-powcu* 
re(|uin‘d to <lriv(^ the. stamps. Stamps give the best results when 
fed with matcu'ial h^ss than 2 in. in diameter. 

Ball mills consist of a revolving cylinder, linc^-d with specially 
hard |>lat^‘H of Ht^‘el, flint, or porcelain, and containing a nurnbeu* 
of balls of iron, st(r(d, y)ore(‘lain, or flint, of various can^fully dc^tcu*- 
mined siz(^s. The niatcu’ial to be ground is ymt in th(5 cylind(‘.r, 
whieli is then eIoH(‘d and the, mill is rotated, th(‘. irnpacjt of the balls 
upon th(‘ rnatfu'ial rediKung it gradually to th(^ recpim^-d size. Mills 
of this kind may Ix^ (utluT intc^rrnittent in action, in which case*, 
they must bc^ stopped, emptied, rechargtxi, and started again at 
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intervals, or they may be made contimions by providing them with 
a suitable side-feed hopper and connecting an air-separator or screen 
to the ball mill, so that the whole forms one grinding unit, the 

coarse material from the separ¬ 
ator or screen being returned 
to the mill and re-ground. The 
ball mills of a wholly enclosed 
type which work intermittently 
are commonly known as Alsing 
cylinders (Fig. 75) ; they are 
charged and run for a pre¬ 
arranged number of hours and 
are then discharged. Very fine 
powders can be obtained in 
this manner, but the process 
is expensive. 

The continuous type of ball 
mill is provided with perforated 
plates of specially tough metals 
arranged so as to form a stepped 
grid. On rotating the mill, the 
balls fall and roll from step to 
step, crushing the material which is fed during their course. When 
the material is sufficiently reduced, it passes through the perfora¬ 
tions between the plates and falls into a hopper below the revolving 
part of the mill. In some ball mills, such as those made by Messrs. 
Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Sheffield (Fig. 76), the fine material 
falls first on to a perforated steel plate, which separates the coarser 
grit, and then on to a wire gauze of finer mesh ; the powder which 
passes through the gauze falls out of the mill and is conveyed 
away ; the coarser material remaining in the mill is re-ground. 
The objection to ball mills with gauze is the wear and tear on the 
latter and the relatively small output of the mill. By removing 
all the material below in. diameter as soon as it is formed, and 
treating this outside the mill (as in an air-separator), all choking 
of the mill is prevented and the output is greatly increased. The 
tailings from the separator are automatically re-ground when they 
re-enter the mill. 

A continuous ball mill made by Hardinge (Fig. 77) consists 
of an unsymmetrical double cone rotated by gearing and containing 
balls of varying diameter, from 5 in. to 2 in. or from 1|- in. to | in., 
according to the hardness of the material and the size of the product. 
The shape of the mill is such that the largest balls remain in the 
part of the mill which has the greatest diameter, whilst the others 
gradually distribute themselves along the cone in order of size, 
the smallest balls being found at the point of the cone. The part 
of the mill having the largest diameter has a much greater peripheral 
speed than the rest of the mill, so that the grinding effect is roughly 
proportional to the size of the particles ; this effects a considerable 
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(li.st-an(*(‘. As tin* pirc^cs an* rc<iu(M‘(l in sizr thry ni(>v<* al(ni^ 
I4ic mill and (•(nm* into <*(>iita<*1 uitli smalirr balls travclliii^ at. 
sinallor sp('<‘ds, tuilil ovontually tin* maUa’ial rrat*h(‘s t ho point 
of tfio oorio at tho farthor oiai of tin* mill and is disobarixod. Tho 
advantao(‘s of tlio Hardin^(* mill an- its oontirmous oporaiion, 
t.h(^ hi^h ra1(‘ of irrindini^, and tho small amount of power nspurod, 
\vhi(*h is duo t{> Iho progressive and rapid removal of tin* material, 
so that no <‘noroy is \vast.<*d by tJio pn‘seneo of tine mat (‘rial amongst 
t.h<‘ <-oars(‘r partieles. .Mills whieh are fed with 'I in. or .1 in. material 
may fx* us(‘d (‘ither wet or dry, and readilv reduce any sandstone 
suniei(*ntly tiru* t(» (‘luiblo a largt* proportion of it to {la.ss through 
a. 2<M) in<’sIi[ sieve. 

An K ft., mill napiiros ulamt- 50 to redma* 5 I(t tons of 

material p(‘r hour so Unit it will entin*ly pass a >tHmesh .siev<*, 
and 2S'S h.p. will reduc'c 1-7 tons j>er hour to so tine a powder 
that- it will pa.sH through a 2tM)mesh -sieve. 

The weiglit of the balls in prop(»rtion io the si/.(* of a ball mill 
is a very imj)ort.ant factor in .securing the maximum eiheieney. 
d’abh* LXX, show.s the appnoxinnate weiglit of balls for inill.s of 
(lilTenmt Hi/,(‘s. 

'rAiu.K UKK . Si/i:s OF Bai.i.s in (’vmnoui< \i, .Mim.s 
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d'h(* weight of tin* balls .shiuiid In* lo’pt as constant as piwsible 
by cleaning and widglung tluun about (♦ne(* a month and by making 
good any delieiiuiey as often as is neee.Hsary. 

'riu" si'/e of the balls used depends on the character of the 
mati'rial ground and of tin* product reijuired. Hard inaferiulH 
and a cc»ar.s(* h'cd neceHsitate the use of larger balls, whilst for small 
and soft material small balls are reipiiri'd, but in all ease.s sufHc’ient 
small bulls should he uscsl to till the sj)ae«*.s between the larger 
on<*H. Tin* (VoHsIey HngiiM'ering (*o. advise two hundred pidihles 
about 2 in. dianmter in a 20-in. mill : and about forty jsdibles 
of about 1| in. diam<‘ter in a 10 in. mill, the charge for a 20dM. 
mill lading alamt 250 Ih. ; they also arlvisi* that the mills he tillc’d 
to almost nine-tenihs of their eapaeity. 

The pow(*r n‘quired to drive hall mills of various sizes is shown 
in Table LXX I. 

ibill mills should Ih* supjdied with small f)iec'(*H of material, 
pndfU'ahly not more than | in. diametfer, in order to seinin* the 
most rapid and (*eonomi('al grinding, hut larger piec^es ar<* often 
suj)plied. 

It is important that the? mill should not Ik* ov<*rloa<i(*d, us if 
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'I’MiliK LXXI. PoWKK RKQIIIHIOI) FOR HARh MriJ.H 
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too !Rucli niat(Tial is su])])li(‘(l the time of griading is (lis[)r()portion- 
at(‘ly l(‘ngtli(^n(‘(I. 

Hall mills arc^ suitable for use where rounded grains of 

sand ar(‘ satisfac^tory ; they do not produc^e angular grains, and so 
should not be us(td for purposes wh.(U’e angular grains ar(‘/ rocpiired. 

Tube mills (Fig. 7(S) in many rc^speets rcsemlde ball mills, but 
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LEHIGH-FULLER MILLS 


^EOtR DRIVE 


and reduced in its passage by the crushing action of the balls 
falling upon one another during the rotation of the cylinder. Plint 
balls or pebbles—being a natural product, comparatively inexpensive 
and of extraordinary hardness—are usually employed, but steel 
ones may be used where the presence of iron in the product is not 
objectionable. 

When a tube mill is first started it is charged with pebbles 
or balls in prearranged proportions, but replacements are always 
made with the largest size, as the mill automatically produces 
the smaller pebbles in the course of its work. The weight of the 

balls or pebbles is usually about 
lJ-2 times that of the material 
to be ground, or, according to 
Davidson, of the capacity of 
the mill in cubic feet. 

The lining of the tube mill is 
composed either of cast-iron strips 
or of small specially prepared 
bricks of a nature somewhat re¬ 
sembling porcelain and laid in 
cement. The durability of a lining 
depends upon the character of the 
material to be ground, but a suit¬ 
able lining should, with ordinary 
care, last at least a year. In 
many cases, linings serve eighteen 
to twenty-four months. 

The output of a tube mill de¬ 
pends on the ultimate fineness to 
which it is required to reduce the 
material ground in it, and also upon 
the size of the pieces fed into it. 
By reducing the rate of feed, it is 
possible to produce a material of 
almost any degree of fineness. 

The fact that the balls in a tube 
mill have an extraordinarily large grinding surface makes it possible 
to run the mill at a slow speed, so that almost all the power 
required is actually used in the grinding process itself and is not 
wasted in maintaining a high speed of rotation. On the other 
hand, the great weight of the balls in relation to the material to be 
ground makes tube mills costly to drive as compared with ball mills 
and sieves. In short, tube mills are expensive in first cost and 
in maintenance ; they are moderately, yet not highly, efficient, and 
their chief recommendation is the certainty that the material is 
properly ground and requires no sifting or other treatment. 

Lehigh-Fuller mills are a type of ball mill in which the centri¬ 
fugal force of the balls is used instead of their weight. Such a 
mill (Fig. 79) consists essentially of a fixed cylinder containing 



Fuller Engineering Co., London. 
Fig. 79.—Lehiffh-Fuller mill. 
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a hardened steel ring or race against which the material to be ground 
is fed. In the race is a number of hardened steel balls which 
are driven round in the race by means of a rotary casting, resembling 
a heavy rimless wheel with a ball lying loosely between each pair 
of spokes. Air currents caused by fans in the upper part of the 
machine lift up the smallest particles of material and throw them 
against sieves through which the finest particles pass, the remainder 
falling back into the race to be re-ground. The mill may be very 
conveniently fed by means of a screw conveyor (p. 382). 

The Lehigh mill is especially valuable for the production of an 
impalpable powder (about 85 per cent passing through a 200-mesh 
sieve), when the quantity required would not justify the erection 
of a ball mill, but all 
centrifugal mills are 
extravagant in power 
in comparison with ball 
and tube mills. 

Roll mills (Tig. 80) 
are also of the centri¬ 
fugal type, but in them 
the ring against which 
the material is com¬ 
pressed during the 
grinding is arranged 
vertically instead of 
horizontally as in the 
Lehigh mill. Inside 
this ring are three rolls 
mounted on horizontal 
shafts : one of the rolls 
is positively driven; 
the other two rolls 
and the ring derive 
their motion by friction 
from the driven roll. The material to be ground enters the mill 
above one roller which acts chiefly as a feed roll, and the material 
is drawn by the revolving ring under this roll and on to the other 
rolls which complete the pulverisation. The mill takes about 
25 h.p. to grind 1-3 tons of material per hour (depending on its 
hardness), if supplied with pieces up to 1 in. diameter, and the 
product will leave a residue of 8 per cent on a 100-mesh sieve. 
The same machine will produce 1 ton per hour of a material 
leaving a residue of only 7 per cent on a 200-mesh sieve. 

Pendulum mills act in a similar manner to a mortar and pestle, 
though on a much larger scale. A typical mill of this kind is the 
Griffin mill (Fig. 81), in which the '' pestle ” consists of a shaft 
suspended vertically from a universal ball joint within the pulley 
from which the machine is driven, a small crushing roll being 
attached to the lower extremity of this shaft. As the shaft revolves, 
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on to a (H)nvcy()r ; th(^ iriHufficiently ground partiolos fall hack into 
th(‘ pan at the bottom of th(^ mill, ready to b(‘. re-ground. 

(Jriffin mills are driven at 15 ()- 2 ()() revs. ])cr rnin., at which speeds 
tlu^ makers claim that a pressure of OOOO-SOOO lb. is exercised 
against the dk^. 

The “ Gus ” penduhim mill (Fig. 82), made by 0. E. V. Hall, 



r*. H. V. I/nll, Shrjirld. 

Kid. 82. dm ” mill. 


Sheflield, is of similar design to the Griffin mill and is (^apabh^ of 
grinding |-in. pieccis to an imjialjiable j)()wd(‘,r. A spec-ial fc^aturc^ 
of this machine licis in th(^ details of construction, which redu(;(^ th(^ 
power r(^(|Hired to much 1 <‘hh than that ncioded by othevr jxmdulum 
mills having the same output. 

Anotluu’ modification of the ordinary type of pemduhnn Tuill is 
inad(^ by the Raymond Impact Pulveriser (Jo., of (Jhicago, U.S.A., 
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GRINDING STONES 


in which from two to five pendulums are employed, each being 
suspended from a central casting which carries all the moving 
parts. The action of the mill is the same as in the Griffin type, the 
material being stirred up by scrapers and ground between the 
grinding ring and the pendulums. 

Grindstones are sometimes employed for fine grinding. These 
machines usually consist of two circular grindstones running close 
together in either a vertical or horizontal position, so that the 
material is ground between their adjacent faces. Natural sand¬ 
stone or chert carefully chiselled to the desired shape is usually 
employed, but artificial stones are being increasingly used. The 



Fig. 83,—Horizontal grindstone or Burr-mill. 

stones may be of various sizes up to about 5 ft. diameter and are 
rotated at 120-180 revs, per min., the smaller stones being rotated 
the most rapidly. The power required is about 18 h.p. for an out¬ 
put of 1-3 tons per hour, depending on the hardness of the material 
to be ground. 

Mills with a horizontal and a vertical stone respectively are 
shown in Figs. 83 and 84. Grindstones are chiefly used for reducing 
materials to an extremely fine powder ('‘ flour ”). At one time 
they were extensively employed, but they are now gradually being 
replaced by tube, ball, or pendulum mills. 

Edge-runner mills are largely employed for reducing siliceous 
materials used in the manufacture of silica bricks, sand-lime bricks, 
etc., where it is desired to produce angular particles without too 
large a proportion of dust. An edge-runner mill consists of a pair 



























Fig. 85.- 


C. Whittaker <& Co., Ltd., Accrington. 
-Chaser mill. 


(i.) Chaser mills, in which the rollers follow each othei 
fixed pan (Fig. 85). 
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PAN MILLS 


(ii.) Revolving pan mills, in which the pan is rotated mechanically, 
the rollers merely turning on their axes as the result of the friction 
between them and the material to be ground (Pig. 86). 

For reducing large pieces chaser mills are better on account of 
their great strength, but for pieces less than 3 in. diameter the 
revolving pans are usually preferable. 

Chaser mills with fixed pans can be made stronger than mills 
of the revolving pan type, as the pan of the former can be placed 
on a solid foundation, and there is less liability of damaging it when 
the rollers are raised several inches by the introduction of large 
pieces of hard material. Edge-runner mills may be either over- or 



C. Whittaker Co., Ltd., Accrington. 

Fig. 86.—^Revolving pan mill. 

under-driven, the over-driven type being most generally used, as 
the gearing is more readily accessible, is less liable to be clogged by 
dust, and more space is available beneath the pan for the collection 
of the ground material (Fig. 87). 

The gearing, whether the pan be under- or over-driven, should 
consist of a horizontal crown wheel of ample diameter and strength 
with well-cut teeth, driven by a pinion of corresponding strength 
and arranged to withstand many sudden and violent shocks. The 
drive should be through a belt to a countershaft, as it is not desir¬ 
able fco have several mills of this type all driven direct, though this 
is done in some works. The belt absorbs some of the shocks which 
would otherwise be transmitted to the driving shaft. Either a 
loose pulley or a simple form of clutch should be provided, so that 
the machine can be stopped rapidly when required. 

The pulleys should be properly selected for the work they are 
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to do. Too narrow a pulley is a serious mistake, as it causes more 
wear than one which is of ample width for the purpose. As the 
power transmissible by a belt or pulley is proportional to its width, 



C. Whittalcer Jb Co., Ltd., Accrington. 
Fig. 87.—Open-base pan mill. 


it is always wise to err on the side of one which is too large, rather 
than too small. Owing to the dusty nature of the material, rubber 
and canvas or similar belts are preferable to those made of leather. 
The belt should be kept properly dressed. 

In mills with revolving pans, the footstep bearing on which the 















































































































































































MILLS WITH LPAOlAIXi; PANS 


:i7S 

<*n(i nf jlH‘ ini/ Hi»' pan i* '•iippoiti-d .Ajfaild 

l)(‘ of Minplo ns it has a miirii hr;ii iri‘ load than i- «MMum<»nly 
realised. Itslnnild 1 h* inadi* in tuo part- <» a to farilit at** r\andna 
t.ion and replacement u hen reipiired, and diould he o elf'd'/nfd tliat 
it will not he aflVc'ted hy the diooks ti» uhielt tin* pan aihjertefl. 
It. should he liihrieated uitli orea^i* «n' oil of •/o<wl <p}ality. whieit 
shotd<I he supplied automatieall\ afar a-. po< ililr, tiiotiLdi tlie 
ruM’essitA’ for (»erasional inspei-tifui should not, hi* oM rlooked, as 
foot.st<*p hi'arini/s are e<istly t.o repair. 

'Idle pan is lined uith (*liilled metal or st«*el plah*., or eln-rt slalis 
mounted .s(» as to form an easilv reneuahle hed. 'Die na-tal plate- 
may eonvi'iiiently l»e arrauj/ed in two eonerntri** eiri’Ie.. the inner 
on(‘, jirefer.ahly made of tou*ili mauLratiesr ^te«'|, heim/ tlie tnindine 
hed on whii'li the material is .vuhjei ted to the prevNure of tlie runimrs, 
whilst- tlie outer one (wln<*h for eheajuie-H may h»* madr of < liilled 
metal, as it is .subject to Ic.-n wear) serie. for mixitii/ tlie material 
an<I repassine; it under the runner,.. 'Hie rim of tlie pan may he 
made in one or moi’e pio<*es as de.-ired ; it >lionl«i he wrtiral rather 
tlian .slopint/. tliou*/h some grinders prefer tin* latter. 

d’he pan may he M»Iid or it may l>e petf»>rated uitIi iioles or 
slot.s. A perforatfal pati is j>referahle for <lrv mat(*rial, a> it is 
eontinuous in uetTm ; t.he material uhen .sutlieient ly tinel\ 
falling!; tlirout^h tlie |MTforate<| bottom of the pan and e^Mcapintf from 
th(‘ maeliine. In tdie soIi<i pun, on the contrary, the ma<*hine must 
l)(* .stopped at intervals ami emptied, recharged, and staited aj/ain 
t-hi.s involve.s a waste of time wlnc’h should, if pos-ihle. he a^oide<L 
Dry mahu’ial.s should n<*ver he j/round in a .solid pan. as mm-h of 
th(‘ material is lo.st in the form of <Iust and there is a i/reat waste- 
of power. \Vh(*n tin* material i'* not too harel, the rolh-r> mav Im- 
rai.sed about ] in. aleove the pan. a- this reduee.s the- aimeunt of 
elu.st produe-e-d. Inste-ael of the- wheele ed the- pan be*inu |M*rfferateeL 
the parts imme-eliate-ly Ix-low the- rolle-rs may he- .soliti, whilst the- 
rest of tiu* bottom e»t th<* pan may Im- [M-rfeaate-d. Serape-rs may 
i>e arranged which carry the- ^n-ounel mate-rial <*n te> the- pe-rfeirate-d 
part of tfu- pan and re-turn that peirtiem whi<-h will ned |ea.s.s thneni/li 
liole-s to tlie- grinding he-el for furlhe-r tn-atine-nt. In some- e-ase-s, 
the* sides of the |>an may ulsee he- jM-rforateeL theeiiuh this is .selrhuii 
ne*e(-Hsary. 'Fhe* shape- of the- jH-rfeeratiems \arie’H, .nlots heini/ used 
in some- mills, whilst in othe*rs e-ire-ular luele-s an* e*mpI»i\e*<L ddu* 
latte*!* an* pn-fe-ruhle-, us the*y pre-ve-nt laroe flake-s fnmi jiassinu out 
of the* mill. If slot^ an* mse-d. their length sheeulel usually he at- 
I’ijLijIit angle’s to the- tra(*k eef the- rolle-r.*-, unl<-ss tin* pre-se-nee- of tlaky 
pie*<*e*s is not e-onside-n-el ohje-e-tionahle*. whe-n the* output of the- mill 
may he inen-ase-d by havinj^ the- le-nj^dh of the- sleets in tin- din-etiem 
of the* trav<*l of the* rolle-rs. Both jM-rforations anel .sleets wear seeme- 
what rapidly (unle-ss the pan is made- of e-xeeptieeiialls* lutrel me-tal) 
and should he* renewve-d he-fon- the- upe-rtures he-e-ome- undidy larj/e-. 

Tfu^ size* of the- pe-rforati(en.s varie-s with tin- }eur[)(».se*H b»r whie h 
th(^ ground mate-rial is to he* use-ei, hut it is inadvi.safeh- tee use* heele-s 
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smaller than ^ in. diameter, as they are Hable to be easily clogged 
and require frequent cleaning. If a pan mill is used to grind a 
material to powder, the material from the mill should be screened 
and the coarser material returned to the mill to be re-ground. 
Although all the material thus returned is capable of passing through 
the perforations in the mill, it will, if delivered to a solid part of 
the pan, be reduced to much smaller particles before being dis¬ 
charged through the perforations. It is by no means unusual to 
employ screens of 24-mesh, in conjunction with |-in. perforations 
in the pan, with completely satisfactory results. 

The holes in the pan should taper so as to be larger on the 
under surface of the pan than on the upper one ; this largely 
prevents the holes from being clogged. 

Edge-runner mills used for dry grinding must be very strongly 
built ; the runners should be as heavy as possible, and are best if 
constructed of iron and fitted with renewable rims or tyres of steel 
or special hardened metal. The employment of these removable 
tyres has many advantages, one of the most important being the 
cheapness with which the working surface of the runner can be 
kept reasonably level. 

Some firms prefer the runners to be made of stone, and where 
it is necessary to avoid the use of iron this material is excellent. 
For most purposes, however, it is better to fix on them a renewable 
type of manganese steel or chilled iron, as unprotected stone wears 
away rapidly. An excellent arrangement when transport charges 
are heavy is to make a skeleton runner of non and to fill it with 
concrete when the runners have reached their destination. 

The runners must be so constructed as to allow of their vertical 
movement through a distance of at least 6 in., so that in the event 
of a large mass, too hard to be immediately crushed, getting into 
the mill, the runners may pass over it. If this cannot be done, 
an excessive strain is placed on the driving gear and an accident 
may result. One excellent method applicable to mills with revolving 
pans is to suspend each roller by means of two chains, but a more 
usual one is to provide slots in the standards carrying the ends 
of the runner axles. 

From the point of view of durability, the best pan mill is the 
one which has the maximum output for the smallest pan-area ; 
hence it is necessary that the scrapers should be fixed very care¬ 
fully so as to work with the greatest efficiency. They should be 
arranged so as to mix the material thoroughly and to pass it as 
often and as completely as possible beneath the runners. Each 
scraper should be capable of separate adjustment, both horizontally, 
so as to ensure that it moves the material in the desired direction, 
and vertically, so that it may be lowered as the metal wears 
away. Some firms on the Continent use hanging scrapers which 
rest on the material by their own w^eight and can move vertically 
without being adjusted. If the scrapers are fixed to arms pivoted 
on a shaft, at the back of the machine, the front of the pan may 
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l>r iiiorr niHl acrrs.^ihlj* than is u>iiall\ tiu* «*a>r : tliis ^n-(‘at|y 
facilital<‘s tlu' cmplyintr <>f tla* iiiarhim- v^hfu thi> ha> to dniu^ 
bv liand. 'riaa** an\ hourvoi’. to >oIf afijti>tx’la} mts, 

and tiioM* which must ho adjusted by liand arc |U'«'irrabh* : they 
rcm<)V(‘ matei’ial whi<‘h would otherwise adhere to tlie pan, ami so 
ensure a l>etter mixture than is ol»tain«'<l with loose serajM-rs. 1'he 
smaller tiie ja-rioratioiis the eloser sliould the sejapers work to 
t>h(‘ bed. 

'File <mtput' of ed^e runner mills dep»*nds on tl»e number of 
nwolutions of the pan or rolhu's. tin* number of scrapers, and the 
sp(‘ed with which the j)o\v<Iere(l mater'ia! is remove<l fnmi the mill. 
'Flu* (piality of the product depends on the breadth of the runners, 
t.he form and numiH-r of the scrapers (which re^ndate the number 
of times the material is passed under the rtinners befi»re it is 
nunoved), ami the time taken in ^rirniinju:. 

I'o s(*cure the ji:reatest output. <‘d^e runner mills must not. be 
ov(‘rloaded. l>ut sliould la* fed in a re;,;ular manner, preferably 
by one of the automatic* feeder's di’s<*rii>cd on p. with material 
which is not in unduly lar^c* pieces. \*o maximum can be applied 
in all casc’S, Imt a.s a general rule no j»ieces should be larger than 
in. dianieUu', and if tin* lari/est size is only I in. so much tlie better. 
It is eh(*aper to reduce large piec'c.s to I in. in diami‘t<*r in a stone 
(*rush(‘r than in a pan mill, sc» that a <*rush»*r is i-ecaiomic'al a.s a 
{ireliminury bn‘aker for thi.H purpose. 

It iH very u.seful, in many {'a.s(‘s, to attaeli an apparatus eon- 
Misting of a lever, one end c»f which is phu'cd s(» that wlien a runner 
is raised t.oo high above the level of tin* bed it will automatir*ally 
mov(‘ the i(‘V(*r and ring a 1h- 1L tlius indieating that the muehim* 
is being overfed, and that the supply of material slumld be reduced 

Kdge runner mills are ehietls used for reduc*ing .nandstone, 
silica ro(^k, ganister, <‘te., to a tine powder, in tlie maiiufaeture 
of bricks, etc*, ddiey are also u.sed for the preparation of material 
for sanddiim* briek.s and in the reduetimi cd metallifm’ous sands 
for further ireatimait. 

Th(‘ c’hief <lisadvantag(*H of dry grinding silica and other shur|e 
grain<*(i materials in edge runner mills and otlua* <»|H'n mills, is th<‘ 
(langer to which th<’ ojwrators are (‘Xposial on a<'c*ount of the dust 
whi(di ris(*H from tin* machines and eausf*s Irakis, which, in soim* 
eases, is fatal. This may Is* avoicletl hy enelosing the mills and 
using fans to eolhs't the dust, hut this is Homedimes troubh*Hoine 
and diffieuit. 

Wet grinding may In* ('iirried out by means of stamps (p. *ib4), 
hall, or tuln: mills (jn grindstont*H (p. ^{74), or edge* runner 

mills, which are useil in a similar manner as in dry grinding, exec‘pt 
that wnit(*r is pn*s(*nt us well as th<* material to 1 m» ground. l'h(* 
ehi(‘f dilh^reuees in th<» appliaiU'cs used in wet grinding and <lry 
grinding r(‘sjH‘etively an*: 

Wet Stamps. Instcwl of [lassing the material through a slit, 
it is carried l>y a stream of water <»n to suitably |)Iaeed screens. 
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Ball 7rtill.H for w(^t grinding aro of .siniilar dcNsign to tlioHc^ 
for dry grinding, hut where iine material in re(juir(‘(l tlu*. inillK niUHt 
UHually work int(‘rTnitt(uitly (as Alsing eylindc^rs, which an‘- <th,arg(‘(l 
and run until th(‘ machine has sufH(uently ground th(‘, niat(u*ial ; 
the mills an^ them (un])ti(^d and recliargc^d). hor c,oars(U‘ grinding, 
wet mills with (‘ontinuous action may Ix^ us(xl. 

Tube milLs ar(‘. mor(‘. adaptahk^ for w(it grinding tluin hah mills, 
th(^ constriK^tion being practtif^ally tlu^ samc^ as for dry grinding, 
’’riic: mill is filled u[) to about its cuuitn' linci with halls or flints, and 
th(‘ slurry is admittfxl at oru^ end and (iis<harg(xl at th(‘ otlu^r, 
th(^ (*xit h(‘ing fitt(id with a sieve to [)rev(mt the escape*, of tlu^ halls. 

(IrimlsUmvs for wa^t grinding an*, similar in. construction to dry 
grindstones, though only horizontal stones are^ usexi ; it is found 
that in \v(‘t grincling cuily the lowea- stone should n^volvc^, as this 
s(^cur(*s a gn^ate*!’ output than whem the; up})(^r stones is rotat(‘(l. 
In w'(‘t grinding, th<^ stones an*. <lriv(*,n at about half tlu^ sfKXul UH(‘d 
for dry ston(‘.s, so tliat 1 (*sh f)owa‘r is nec.(‘ssary. Artificial stomps 
an^ preferable to natural om^s, as th(\y wear longeu’ and an^ in e^veu’y 
way nion^ satisfac.tory. 

Kfif/c-ranner rn.iih or Pan millH for wed/ grinding must work 
int(‘rmitt(‘ntly, as they <*annot satisfactorily he. worke^d (X)ntinuouHly. 
'’rh(\v usually liave* a solid pan and runners 5 ft.--5 ft. h in. in diameteu*, 
10-IS in. wide, and w(‘ighing about half a ton. Tlu^ pan should 
revolve and the* roll(‘rs h(^ loose*. The* mills may he*, uneleu’- e)r e)ve*.r- 
eli'ive*!!, as el(*sir(‘ei. The* usual ediarge^ fe)r an (‘dge^-runneu’ mill is 
al)e)ut 000-1201) lb., which is tre*ate*.d for 20-20 mins., and them 
withelrawn. Xe) mate‘rial wd|ich is more than 1 in. eliamedeu* s}H)\del 
b(‘ supplie*el te) the* mill. Suedi a mill, ediarge^el e^aedi time^ witfh 
750-0(K) lb. e)f silica, will deliver regularly ahemt I tern p(T hemr, 
the* mill heung empti(‘d anei filknl thnu^ tim(‘H ])<‘r hour and nujuiring 
25-20 h.p. ac('e)reling te> the*, hardne^ss of the rnateu'ial. 

A pan mill is usually (‘.rnptied by hand assiste^d by some*. Himf)le^ 
device. I^mg-handkxl Hhe)vels mounte^d on a univeu’sal joint a.re^ 
larg(*ly use^d, and are. e^ffeudive, but rather risky, and th<‘rerfe>re‘ 
unde‘sirabl<*. No wholly satisfactory nudhod of eunptying the* 
re‘ve)lving pans withe>ut ste)f)[)ing the*, mill has yed bexm de*.vise*d, 
though Ke‘ve‘ral ing(uiie)us d(‘,vi(H^H an*, sufheuevntly Hatisfae’,te)ry fe)r 
senne* purpe)S(\s. The*ir ediief elisadvantages is that e!e)ntinuouH 
w'e)rking intrexluce^s the* e:e)ntinue)\is fe‘.eu]ing finel the* e*e)nt.inue)UH 
withelrawal e)f mate*rial fre)m tlie^ pan, se) that tin* prexlued is ne^ve‘r 
se) we*ll gre)unel as in rnae-hine^s which we)rk inteTrnittemtly witfi 
batchc's of mat(*rial supplieHl at re^gular inteu'vals. 

Whe*n a Ktatie)nar7 type^ of ])an mill is eun[)le)ye‘ei, it may be* 
(*mf>tie*ei by e)j)(ming a slieling de)e)r whie^h (H)ve‘.rs a he)Ie^ in the* pain 

All e‘dge‘-runn(‘r mills shendd he^ ehargexl unife>rmly, anel e*aret 
should he^ taken ned te) e)V(u*load themi or to run theun wdth te)e) 
small a ediarge* ; ce>n.seupH‘ntIy, it is ele^sirahle^ te> use*, a m(‘asuring 
de*viex\ e)r te) weugh the^ ediarge^s ; wheu’e^ a Hufh<u(*nt nurnheu- of mills 
is usexl, a ])e)ide)med(‘r (j). 224) may he*. e*mj)le>y(xl. 
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AUTOMATIC FEEDING DEVICES 


The duration of grinding should depend on the nature of the 
material being ground. About three charges per hour are attained 
with most siliceous rocks which have previously been reduced in 
a preliminary crusher. 

Levigating mills —^used for the wet grinding of flint in the pottery 
industry—consist of a circular vat 4-6 ft. wide, the bottom of which 
is paved with hard (chert) blocks. In the centre is a vertical shaft 
provided with stout horizontal arms which, when rotated, move 
large irregular blocks of hard stone (chert) over the paved bottom 
of the vat and so reduce any material placed in it to powder. 

Wet grinding has the advantages of avoiding the production 
of dust and of producing a finer product, though the angularity of 
the grains is usually destroyed. 



Bennett <& Sayer, Ltd., Derby. 
Fig. 88.—Screw feeder. 


Automatic Feeders for Grinding Mills. —The efiiciency of any 
grinding mill depends very largely on the rate at which the 
material is fed into it. The ideal method is to supply the material 
to the mill in a continuous stream at exactly the same rate 
as that at which it is being discharged in the ground state ; 
this is not usually possible, so that the most satisfactory method 
of feeding the mill is that which most nearly approximates to a 
continuous feed. 

Hand-feeding would be ideal with a proper attendant, but in 
practice it is seldom really satisfactory, as the man either supplies 
too much material at once, thereby overloading and choking the 
mill, or he is over-cautious and does not secure the maximum output 
which the mill is capable of supplying. An automatic feed, when 
properly adjusted, overcomes both these drawbacks, as by its 
means a perfectly uniform supply of material to the mill is ensured. 
Automatic feeders are of four chief types : 

A screw conveyor (Fig. 88), in which the material is tipped into 
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a horizontal trough containing a slow-moving scrcnv or worm, and 
c‘arri(‘(I forward at a rat(^ which (h^pcnds on the size and speed 
of rotation of th(‘ sen^w and on tlie knigth of s(u*(‘.w-thre.ad acting on 
th<‘ inat(‘rial to lx* ]nov(td. By varying this length hy alku-ing the 
position of th(‘ sci-cnv on tlu^ shafts, th(‘- output can be (tontrolkxl. 
V(u-y accuratedy. 

A scraprr ronrcifor, consisting of a V(U’tic^al dr'um with an 
ind(‘pcnd(‘nt revolving base-plate (Rig. 89) (tarrying a scjraper, 
whicli, as th(‘ hasc^-plate rotatets, 
push(‘s a 1 ‘cgular str(‘am of niatcu'ial 
through an opcuiing in the side of 
th(‘ drum, or l)(‘tw(xm it and tiut 
has(‘, into th(‘ mill. 'TIk' amount of 
niat(‘rial d(*Iiv(‘r(‘d may h(t vari(‘d 
hy alt.eringthe siz(‘ of thc‘ ap(‘rtur(\ 
th(‘ sp(‘cd of th(‘ has(‘-plat(‘, or tint 
siz<* or position of th(‘ scra.f)(‘r. 

A conrcf/or hf’li: which is 

niount(‘d a harricu* or block, ad¬ 
justed so as to allow a suitahh* 
amount of mat(‘rial to pass Ixuuuith 
it, any surplus b(*ing iudd hack and 
eventually carri(‘d forward hy a less 
heavily loaded portion of th(‘ Ixdt. 

Tliis typ(‘ of feed(‘r is nmu’v useful 
wher(‘ several mills arc* to he* f(*d 
from one* source*, luit the* weuir and 
te*ar on the he‘It. is rathe*!’ liigh. 

An jitU’d 'ivith huckrt.H 

or edhc’r containe*rs which are* auto- 
mati(*ully lill<*d and dis(*harg(*d at 
intK*rvals. This tyjx^ of f(‘(*d<*r is 
m(‘r(‘ly a modification of a huck(‘t- 
e*l(*vator (p. 

d'he e*ss(*ntial e*haract(‘risticH of 
a good autonifitic. fc{‘der ant : 

{(/) streuigth, (b) sirriplie-ity of 
de‘sign and construct.ie)n, (c) low 
driving powe*r, (d) re‘sistane*(‘. to vv(*ar and t(*ar, and (c.) uidittritetd 
<*apacity tc) receive* unel de‘live‘r thet*matcrial in a [Ktrdeettly retgular 
manne*r to the* mill. ’'Phe* first two typets of fe*e‘ele‘.r d(ts(*.rihe‘d above*, 
an* very n‘gidar in tlietir action, hut aret rathetr etxpe‘nsive‘ in pe)W(tr. 
The* otiie*!’ two are* also satisfae*tory, the)ugh the*ir uset is limite‘d, 
and the* last-!n(*ntioned is not r(‘ally etontinuous, hut int(trmitte*nt, 
though the* int(*rvals ant v(*ry sniall. Eae*h metthod is hetUetr tlian 
hand-fe‘e*ding, he*<*ause* it is usually more*, retgular than tint lattetr. 
The* saving in [>owe*r (*fTee*tcel hy the* uset of i!H*chani(‘al fetetdetrs is 
v(*ry e*onHide*rahI(*, and if the* fe*(‘(iers are*, (tare‘fully s(tletc.te*d the‘y soe)n 
r(‘f)ay the initial (‘Xpenditure* involv(*d. 




Kiel. Hi), K,evolving baHet-plaiet 




CHAPTER IX 


PURIFICATION OF SANDS AND SAND-ROCKS 

The purification of sand and sand-bearing rocks may be effected in 
several different ways, according to the nature of the material and 
the amount of purification necessary. The principal methods 
employed are : 

(i.) Hand-picking. 

(ii.) Washing. 

. (iii.) Concentration by 

(а) Water. 

(б) Floatation. 

(c) Air. 

((i) Magnetic separation. 

(e) Electrostatic separation. 

(iv.) Chemical action. 

(v.) Calcination or burning. 

HAND-PICKING 

Hand-picking is only employed where the impurities are in the 
form of relatively large pieces which can conveniently be picked 
out by hand. Coarsely ground stone may be hand-picked to remove 
portions which are too badly contaminated by iron compounds, 
etc. Gravel or pebbles may sometimes be removed from sands by 
hand-picking, but these materials may often be separated equally 
satisfactorily and more economically by means of screens. Except 
in special cases, hand-picking is not applicable to sandy materials, 
and their purification is usually effected more economically by 
mechanical or other methods. 


WASHING 

Washing consists in applying water to the material in such a 
manner as either to remove undesirable constituents or to remove 
the sand and leave the impurities behind. Thus, a mixture of 
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if ^ ^ clay is removed 

by the water, but when a mixture of sand or gravel is washed the 
water carries away the sand and leaves the gravel behind Some- 

PMticlS arranged as to effect a separation into 

caL ?u dl t specific gravities ; this is particularly the 

vfllnnblo • »placer sands and other deposits containing 

tTon ” (serr4lt).°' “ Concentra® 

from^thl^fA^f- j particles are separated 

sLe In th^ accordance mth (a) their weight, (6) their 

n the former method the larger particles settle out of 
awspensiow whilst the clay, etc., is carried off by the wash-water 

S)iah whl^lSTb“®*^°^ the larger particles are retained by screens’ 
tnrough which the water and smaller particles escape. 

silt but methods the water not only removes the clay and 

silt, but also a considerable proportion of any carbonaceous matter 



Fig, 90.—^Trough, washer. 

present; some ferruginous matter may also be removed, though 
Tw iron ffims on grams of sand is much more difficult. 

Ihus, the iriassio and Permian sands cannot be completely purified 
by washing, as the grains are covered with a thin adherent film of 
haematite which is very difficult to remove. Grains coated with 
hmomte are more readily cleaned by washing, though this treat¬ 
ment will not remove the whole of the iron 2iresent as limOnite 
Washing by Suspension.—Various methods of applying' the 
water in order that it may carry off the small particles of clay and 
Other impurities, are in use. One of the simplest but by no means 
the most economical, is by means of the (roztff/i, washer, which 
consists in putting the sand in a long trough han'ng a V-shaped 
cross-section (Fig. 90), through which a constant stream of water 
IS kept running ; the sand is stirred up by hand, using rods, spades 
or other stirring devices so that each grain of sand is brought into 
Ultimate contact with the water, and the adherent particles of dust 
and clay are removed and washed away by the stream of water 
leaving the clean sand behind. It is impossible with this arrange¬ 
ment to use the water efficiently, so that a very large quantity of 
water is required ; the time occupied in washing is also much 
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longer than when more efficient mechanical methods are employed. 
The method is, therefore, confined to cleaning small quantities of 
sand where a more elaborate device would not be profitable ; apart 
from its cost, the method is quite satisfactory. It may be made 
more effective by having a series of troughs one below another, as 
this increases the chance of the sand being thoroughly cleaned 
without using more water. .. 

Elat-bottomed troughs termed sluices are often used for washing 
large quantities of sand, especially those containing precious metals. 
Such sluices are about 12 ft. long, from 1J-2 ft. wide, and 1 ft. deep, 
the floor sloping 2-21 in. in its length of 12 ft. ; in some cases, the 
floor of the trough forms a series of steps about 4 ft. apart. Sluices 
are used in exactly the same manner as V-shaped trough washers. 

A still greater improvement can be obtained by using a 
mechanical agitating device to ensure the thorough admixture of 



Fig. 91.—Log washer. 


the sand and water. Thus, one of the simplest of such troughs is 
the log washer (Fig. 91) which is frequently used for washing 
metalliferous sands, the simplest form consisting of an inclined 
wooden trough, lined with wrought or cast-iron plates and fitted 
with a shaft carrying paddles arranged at an angle so as to mix 
and convey the material to be treated from the lower end to the 
upper end of the trough. The shaft revolves at about 12 revs, per 
min., and discharges the washed sand at the top end of the trough, 
the water travelling in the opposite direction and carrying with it 
the dirt, clay, etc., removed from the sand. 

Another form of trough which is sometimes used for removing 
clay and dirt from metalliferous sands consists of what is known 
as a mud-wheel, namely, a paddle-wheel 5 or 6 ft. in diameter, which 
revolves in a trough containing the sand and water. The paddles 
lift up the sand and allow it to fall again into the water, thus putting 
the clay and dirt in suspension so that they escape when the water 
is run off. In the Greenaway washer (Fig. 92) manufactured by 
Hardy & Padmore, Ltd., Worcester, the sand is fed on to an 
inclined rotary screen through which it is washed by jets of water, 
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any gravel being separated by the screens. The sand and water 
fall into a long trough provided with a rotating shaft carrying a 
large number of blades which churn up the sand and water and 
gradually transport the sand to the farther end of the trough, 
whilst the water flows in the opposite direction. On reaching the 
end of the trough the sand falls through a tank, up which a current 
of water is rising, into a second mixer similar to the first, through 
which the sand is conveyed in a direction contrary to that of the 
water flowing through. 

Finally, the thoroughly washed sand is discharged into a tank 
of clean water from which it is raised by a bucket elevator with 
perforated buckets which allow most of the water to escape. The 
elevator discharges the sand on to the ground or into wagons or 



bins as required. The length of the mixing troughs and the fact 
that the water and sand travel in opposite directions ensure the 
sand being thoroughly washed, without much waste of water and 
with a minimum amount of attention. 

The efficiency of all these types of sand washer depends on (a) 
the extent to which the clay, etc., is separated from the sand and 
is suspended in the wash-water ; (6) the speed of the current, which 
determines the size of the particles which will be carried away and, 
therefore, controls the amount of impurity left in the sand and the 
amount of sand carried away and lost; and (c) the sizes of the 
smallest particles of sand which it is desired to retain, as this 
limits the speed at which the water can be allowed to flow through 
the trough. 

The combined effect of {b) and (c) causes the grains of sand to 
travel downward and at an angle which depends on the two forces 
concerned. Thus, a grain of sand which will just pass through a 
20-mesh sieve will settle in still water at the rate of nearly 4 in. 
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per sec., but in a trough through which a current of water is flowing 
at the rate of 12 ft. per sec., the grain will travel longitudinally for 
some distance before it settles. Eddies in the stream and varia¬ 
tions in the stirring also affect the deposition of the particles. 

The amount of agitation of the crude sand and water necessary 
depends on the ease with which the grains of sand are separated 
from each other. If much clay is present, a very thorough agitation 
is required, whilst a clean sand composed of almost pure quartz 
will enter into suspension almost immediately. 

The rate of flow of the water should be controlled by valves or 
other suitable means so as to carry off the clay and “ dirt ” without 
losing too much sand. The best rate must usua,lly be found by 
experience, and particularly by collecting the liquid running away 
from the end of the trough, allowing it to settle and then noting 
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Fig. 93.—^Wash-mill. 


how much sand is present in it. This is dealt with more fully under 

Elutriators (p. 391). , . ^ i i. -/i 

Baffles or riffles are sometimes used in washing troughs to aid 

in the retention of the larger particles. 

Among other arrangements for agitating the sand and water, 
the most satisfactory are wash-mills, drum, tube and conical 
washers with internal agitators. 

In some cases the agitator is separate from the washer proper ; 
the latter then usually takes the form of either an elutriator or of a 

series of settling tanks. ^ 

A Wash-mill (Eig. 93) consists of a circular tank or annular 
ring 6-15 ft. in diameter and 2-6 ft. deep. In the centre is a vertical 
shaft which is rotated either by a horse, engine, or motor. Attached 
to the vertical shaft are several horizontal arms carrying harrows 
which trail in the sand and water in the mill, and stir them up, 
and put both sand and clay, etc., in suspension. After a sufficient 
amount of stirring, the rotation of the arms is stopped and the 
contents of the mill are allowed to remain motionless, thus 
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separating the clayey matter from the sand. The water and clay 
are then run off through an opening in the side of the mill and 
afterwards the clean sand is removed, either by digging or by 
means of a small bucket elevator. Attempts to work wash-mills of 
this type in a continuous manner (by removing the sand continu¬ 
ously with an elevator at the same rate as fresh sand is admitted, the 
stream of water also being continuous) have not proved completely 
satisfactory, though they are sufficiently so in some localities. 

An intermittent wash-mill, when horse-driven, is capable of 
washing 16-28 tons of sand per day, but an engine- or motor-driven 
wash-mill may treat 120 cu. yds. of sand per day of 24 hours. 

The chief drawbacks of a wash-mill are the very large quantities 
of water involved, the intermittent nature of the process, and the 
ease with which a careless or indifferent workman may deliver 
improperly washed material. They are, therefore, used to only a 
limited extent. 

Drum washers may be regarded as covered trough washers ; 
being “ closed ” they can be worked at a greater speed and inclined 
more steeply than an open trough washer. When horizontal, 
they consist of a pipe or cylinder containing a shaft bearing a 
series of blades which churn up the sand and water and produce 
a good mixture. The blades are so inclined that they also propel 
the sand to one end of the washer, whilst the water is under such 
a pressure that it travels in the opposite direction. This counter- 
current action ensures the cleanest water coming into contact 
with the cleanest sand, thereby economising water and ensuring 
as thorough a washing as the machine can produce. 

If the drum is inclined, the shaft and blades must usually be 
replaced by a continuous or Archimedean screw ; in that case, 
the sand is admitted at the lower end of the drum by means of a 
hopper, and water is admitted at the upper end and travels down¬ 
ward through the washer. The rotary motion of the screw con¬ 
veyor causes the material to pass up the inclined drum and fall 
out of the end at the top. In passing up the drum, it is agitated 
by the motion of the screw, and the adherent dirt is washed out 
and carried away by the water which overflows at the lower end 
of the drum. A machine of this kind is capable of washing 20-50 
or more cu. yds. of sand per day. 

The efficiency of such a washer depends on the speed of the 
water and on the extent to which the particles of sand, etc., are 
separated as they travel through the drum. The agitating and 
separating power of a series of blades in a horizontal drum is far 
greater than that of a complete screw, so that the inclined drum 
is usually less efficient unless made of very great length. For 
many sands the inclined drum, extended so as to form a pipe, 
possesses ample agitating and suspending power and is, in every 
way, satisfactory, provided the sand and water travel in opposite 
directions. When they both travel in the same direction, a longer 
pipe is necessary to ensure a perfectly clean product. 
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A particularly successful washer of this type is the Frey gang 
Seimrator (Fig. 94), which consists of an inclined tube a, with 
a vertical branch e, an overflow a?- with waste pipe g, and a worm- 
conveyor c, rotated by gearing driven by the pulley b. The 
material to be washed is agitated with water in a separate mixer 
or blunger and is fed into the funnel e^ along with a supply of 
clean water from the pipe /. The mixture passes to the inclined 
tube a, and rising through it is gradually separated so that the 
fine particles of clay, etc., are carried away through p, whilst the 
washed sand is collected in the tank d. The object of extending 
the tube a well above the outlet is to ensure the sand being 
drained before it is discharged from the machine. 

The fineness of the separated particles and the grading can 
be regulated by altering the inclination of the tube a. the speed 



of rotation of the worm e, and the quantity of water supplied by /. 
When several grades of sand are required, a corresponding number 
of separators may be worked in series. Similarly, where several 
washings are necessary the solid matter from one machine may be 
discharged into another, and if necessary a series of machines may 
be used so as to secure a sufficiently pure product. 

Machines of the Freygang type have the following advantages : 

(1) Definite mechanical control, giving definite results in the 

separation or grading of the sand. 

(2) Great saving in the amount of water used. 

(3) Great range of grading, when required. 

(4) Low cost of installation. 

(5) Very little power required. An output of 20 tons per hour 

requires 12 h.p. and 40 tons (8960 gallons) of water. 
Most of the water can be used repeatedly. Small 
machines with an output of 1 ton per hour require 
about 1 h.p. 
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(6) The machine is specially useful for concentrating metal¬ 
bearing sands. 

Instead of the drum being stationary and fitted with a revolving 
shaft and blades., it is sometimes advantageous to use a horizontal 
rotating drum fitted with internal baffles. In the Blackett coal 
washer the baffles are in the form of a screw or worm, so that the 
heavy particles caught by the baffles travel down the worm-shaped 
channel until they escape at one end of the drum, w^hilst the fine 
particles are carried to the other by the water and thus separated". 

In another case, the baffles are arranged so as to lift the shnd 
and deliver it on to fixed blades on a stationary shaft. The 
Telsmith washer (Fig. 95) is of this type ; its action is clearly showm 
by the illustration. Machines of the rotary driven type do not 
break up balls of clay and sand so readily as fixed drums wdth 



Fig. 95.—^Telsmith washer. 


rotating blades, but for sands which are easily washed they are 
quite satisfactory. 

In Rikof’s washer (Fig. 96) the slightly inclined drum is divided 
into several compartments through which the water and sand 
pass in opposite directions, the sand being discharged at the lower 
end of the drum on to cylindrical screens of suitable fineness 
arranged concentrically, the largest holed sieves being innermost 
and the finest on the outside of the series. The sand on the screens 
is also subjected to a further cleaning by means of jets of water 
playing on the screens. The slurry may, if desired, be carried 
off to a drying apparatus where it is de-watered and dried (p. 404). 

Elutriators are appliances for separating small solid particles 
by means of a current of water flowing at such a rate as to carry 
away the smaller particles or those of lower specific gravity, whilst 
the larger or denser particles remain behind, Elutriators are all 
based on this separating power possessed by a current of water 
flowing at a predetermined rate (p. 252), and their efflciency 
depends on (i.) the accurate regulation of the rate at which the 
water flows, (ii.) the absence of disturbing currents, and (hi.) the 
supply of the materials in a state of suspension, each solid particle 
being definitely separated from the others. Most of the w^ashers 
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to be able to remove the washed sand easily at regular intervals 
without interfering with the work of the elutriator. These diffi¬ 
culties have been overcome without sacrificing any of the essential 
principles in the separator patented by J. M. Draper of the Rhondda 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Bridgend. 

The Draper washer consists of an iron column at the lower 
end of which is a screw conveyor. Water is admitted through 
a pipe 5 (Fig. 97), near the upper part of 
the apparatus, and fills it, gradually over¬ 
flowing through the shoot 3. A balancing 
column of water may be attached to pipe 
7 so as to keep the pressure of the water 
constant in the apparatus. The material to 
be treated enters the apparatus through 
the hopper 2, and falls through the funnel 
18. Here it is subjected to a powerful 
washing action by the movement of the 
water, whilst the heavier particles gradually 
settle downwards and a.re carried away by 
the conveyor. The nature of the falling 
material may be seen through the windows' 

22 and samples may be drawn through the 
plug 23. The valve 25 slowly rotates, and 
in so doing shuts off the connection between 
the water column and the conveyor suffi¬ 
ciently to enable a steady separation to be 
effected, whilst at the same time it enables 
the accumulated sand, etc., to pass away. 

Apart from this valve and the conveyor, 
the apparatus' has no moving parts and 
requires no attendance when at work. 

When supplied with a mixture of sand 
and water in which the solid particles are 
completely separated (as by agitation in a 
beater-mill or blunger), the Draper washer 
is remarkably efficient. It depends solely on 
the rate at which the water flows thi’ough 
the apparatus and thus reduces the control Fig. 97.—Draper washer, 
to ensuring an ample supply of water at 

a constant head. It does not require the water to be under great 
pressure, and when once adjusted it requires no further attention. 
It can be regulated to separate particles within very narrow limits 
of size or specific gravity, or to remove all particles less than, say, 
200-mesh without losing any appreciable proportion of the larger 
particles. It takes up less space than almost any other kind of 
washer, and it has the advantage that it can be arranged to give 
any desired output, whether small or large, by varying the size of 
the apparatus. It does not require any power to drive it, as the 
sand-emptying valve can be turned by hand if desired, though a 
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medianical rotating device is preferable and its cost may be 
neglected if a pump is requmed to supply the separator with 
water. 

To be effective, the Draper washer must be of a considerable 
height—seldom less than 10 ft.—and whilst this is not serious, 
it is interesting to observe that most inventors of elutriating 
washers have avoided tall appliances wherever possible, though 
usually without very adequate reasons. They have also endeavoured 
to design washers of large diameter instead of using a larger number 
of small diameter. This is unfortunate, as the disturbing factors 
in an elutriator are far less serious in an apparatus of small diameter 
than in a larger one. 

For these reasons, instead of employing a tube or pipe as in the 
types already mentioned, cones are often used as in Figs. 98’and 99. 
Such washers are really elutriators, the sand falling to the bottom 
whilst the clay and dirt are carried away by the water passing 
upward through the cone. 

Where materials coarser than 200-mesh are to be washed, 
some of the impuiities which are neither so light as to float away 
nor heavy enough to sink, accumulate on the sides of the cone. 
In time these accumulated particles slide down the cone, spoiling 
the washed sand therein and necessitating a stoppage of the process 
whilst the cone is being cleaned. This may be avoided, to some 
extent, by supplying the slurry from one side instead of down 
the centre, or a block may be placed in the centre of the apparatus, 
as in the Delano washer, so as to send the water down the part 
of the cone where the deposit is likely to form, and thus prevent 
its deposition. The defect is, however, largely due to the use of 
an inverted cone and so cannot be wholly avoided with washers 
of this shape. 

The object of making a washer of inverted conical form is to 
create a rapid flow of water at the point where it first comes in 
contact with the sand, so as to separate the solid particles and put 
them in a state of suspension. As the water rises in the washer, 
the conical shape of the latter reduces the rate of flow so that 
an increasing amount of settlement of the larger or denser particles 
should occur, though the rate of flow should still be sufficiently 
great to carry off the clay and “ dirt.” 

In the simplest form of cone elutriator the crude sand is fed 
into the upper part of the cone at such a distance below the over¬ 
flow as to prevent undue disturbance of the latter. The particles 
of sand, etc., pass downwards and are gradually separated, the 
smaller and lighter particles being carried upward by the current, 
whilst the larger or denser particles sink to the bottom and are 
withdrawn through a valve. If the crude material contain large 
pieces of cemented material [e.g. pellets or ‘‘ balls ” of sand cemented 
by plastic clay) they will not be broken up, as the action of the 
washer is too gentle, but Avill sink down along with the particles 
of sand. Hence, this type of washer is useless for such a material. 
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^ Numerous patents have been granted for minor variations n. 
this type of washer, and they heed not be described in detail. 

The valves which control the discharge of the sand from conical 
washers are often troublesome, and many ingenious devices have 
been used to overcome this difficulty. Thus in a conical washer 
(Fig. 98) manufactured by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, an inverted conical sieve is placed in the 
lower part of the washer. The apertures in this sieve are too small 
to permit sand to pass through them, though they readily admit 
water under pressure from the valve in the base of the washer. 
This arrangement efficiently prevents most of the sand from enter¬ 
ing the valve. 

The cone washer manufactured by the Allen Cone Co., El Paso, 



Fig. 98.—Allis-Chalmers cone Trasher. 


Texas, U.S.A. (Fig. 99), is provided in the centre vith a float wliich 
is just in a state of equilibrium when the w^asher is filled vith clear 
water. When the washer contains a large amount of material in 
suspension the float rises, and, in so doing, it opens a valve in the 
bottom of the apparatus and causes some of the sand to flow out, 
thus reducing the density of the liquid and reclosing the valve. 
In this way the accumulation of sand is effectually prevented, as 
the float rises immediately a few grains of sand sink to the bottom 
of the cone, and, being very sensitive, it acts with great accuracy. 
The sand and water passing through the valve enter a chamber 
below, where it comes into contact with a stream of water and is 
drawn off by a siphon, this being preferred as it causes less disturb¬ 
ance than a valve in the bottom of the washer. Such a device is 
more suitable for washing very fine sands than for coarser ones. In 
America, it has been used successfully for removing clay from fine 
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phosphate sands of 200-mesh grade, which are washed completely 
clean. 

The Dorr classifier (Eig. 100) consists of a very shallow cone, the 
material in which is agitated slightly by means of slowly rotating 
rakes. These do not interfere with the general washing process, 
yet they prevent the formation of deposits on the sides of the cone 
and drive the coarse material through the discharge opening into 
a water chamber, from which it is removed by means of a ladder 



Fig. 99.—^Allen cone washer. 


conveyor consisting of a series of blades on a long rod, the whole 
having a to-and-fro motion. On the forward stroke, the scrapers 
are close to the bottom of the inclined trough, containing the sand 
and they draw the material up the machine. On the return stroke 
the scrapers are lifted clear of the material and are then lowered 
so as to draw a fresh lot of material forward. During the return 
stroke the water and finest material tend to flow down the incline 
and enable a well-drained sand to be discharged from the machine. 

Washers of this land can effectively clean a sand containing 
25-50 per cent of clay at an extremely low cost, only 1 to 5 h.p. 
being required for outputs up to 75 tons per hour. Dorr classifiers 
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are very useful for washing moderately fine sands (such as those 
used for glass manufacture) which require to be specially free from 
impurities. 



The Korting washer is a type of multiple cone washer in which 
the sand is passed through a series of hoppers. The sand is placed 
in the first hopper, where it is stirred up with water under a head 
of 30-40 ft. The water, with the clay and other impurities, flows 
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over the lip of the hopper to waste, hut the sand is lifted up 
through a vertical tube (by the pressure of water through an 
injector) and is carried to the next hopper for further washing. 
This process is repeated as often as necessary. There are no 
mechanically moving parts, and the apparatus requires no attention 
other than to feed it and remove the washed sand from the catch 
tank in which it accumulates. 

Another general form of cone washer and classifier (of which 
several patterns exist) which has long been employed in the treat¬ 
ment of metalliferous sands is the Spitzkasten (Fig. 101), which 
consists of a box in the form of an inverted pyramid with its 
oblique sides at an angle of 50° and made of wood or sheet iron. 
The slurry is introduced at one side and escapes at the other, a 
baffle being placed between to prevent surface currents. In some 
patterns the slurry is introduced through a tube down the centre 



of the box, extending to within 2-3 ft. of the top of the pyramid. 
A secondary supply of water ascends from the bottom of the cone 
and aids in carr 3 dng away the fine grains of sand, etc., whilst the 
heavier particles sink to the bottom and are periodically removed. 
Several such pyramidal boxes may be used in series in order to 
separate particles of different sizes. When several Spitzkasten are 
used in series, the first box should be 2 ft. wide, if 10 cu. ft. of the 
mixture of material and water (known as “ pulp ”) or 1-2 cwts. 
of solid matter are to be treated per minute. The boxes in the 
series may suitably increase in geometrical progression with a 
factor of 1 -5 ; thus if the first box is 8 ft. in length, the second may 
be 12 ft., the third 20 ft., the fourth 30 ft., and so on. 

A Spitzlutte classifier (Fig. 102) consists of two inverted tri¬ 
angular prisms, one inside the other, the space between them being 
adjustable. This apparatus is used in the same way as the Spitz¬ 
kasten, the sediment being withdrawn at the apex of the outer 
chamber. In some cases, secondary water is supplied to the base 
of the apparatus so as to give an upward current which ensures 
the best possible classification. Both these washers may be used 



















WASHING WITH SCEEENS 

for concentrating and classif 3 nng sands as well as for washing 
them. 

Washing with Screens.—Some sands can be effectively and 
cheaply washed by discharging them on to one or more screens in 
a thin stream, and applying a sufficiently powerful stream of water 
to carry the clay and small particles through the screens, widlst 
the larger particles travel along the screens and are eventually 
discharged. 

It is sometimes sufficient to mix the sand and water in a hopper 
or some form of preliminary mixer, the contents of which are then 
passed over fine screens which retain the sand whilst the water and 



dirt flow away. The drawback to such an arrangement lies in the 
tendency of the sand to act as a filter and retain some of the im¬ 
purities suspended in the water. This objection is much less when 
the impure sand and water is passed in succession through a 
number of screens, fresh water being supplied to each screen if 
necessary, and finally after separating all particles which can be 
removed by the screens, the water containing the finest particles in 
suspension*'is taken to a sand settler. A number of inclined conical 
screens arranged in series for this purpose as showm in Fig. 103 is 
largely used in America. 

In another form of washer, rotary cylmdrical screens are 
arranged so as to be partially submerged in w^ater, so that the fine 
material which passes with the water through the sieve is coUected 
in the tank containing the screen ; the coarser sand remams on the 
sieve and the dirt and clay are carried off by water to an overflow 
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In some works . series of Hat r-ibrating screens are arranged 



Fig. 103.—Conical washing screens. 


ir^I;.fis‘"gra^fd ^d wSedT/jSsTSrlS 
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. iiie objection to this arrangement is that the sand acts 



as a filter and retains some of the dirt, which would 
the sand were fully suspended in water and the d 
tiowmg water without the use of screens 


separated if 
removed by 
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Removal of Water from Sands 

After washing, sands usually contain a considerable proportion 
of water which must be removed before they can be used. Various 
methods are employed to effect this de-watering ; they may be 
subdivided into (a) sedimentation; (d) filtration; (c) centrifuging; 
and (d) evaporation or drying. 

Sedimentation is very commonly used, and is applied in various 
ways. The simplest method is to run the sand and water into large 
settling pits, iiter a time, the sand falls to the bottom and the 
clear water is allowed to run off through an overflow pipe, or through 
a series of openings in the side of th^e pit. This method has long 
been used in the purification of china clay and in other industries, 
the chief disadvantage being that it is very slow and the space 
occupied is considerable. Moreover, the removal of the sand by 
hand labour is costly, so that more rapid methods which include 
mechanical devices are preferred. 

The settling pits may be rectangular or circular with vertical 
sides, but it is usually more convenient to use inverted cones, the 
sand being discharged through a valve at the apex of the cone. 
The mixture of sand and water is supplied to the cone either just 
over the rim or through a vertical pipe in the centre of the cone. 
Both these arrangements have the disadvantage of forming “ banks ” 
on the sides of the cone unless special precautions are taken (see 
Cone Washers, p. 394), as by providing a combination of washer 
and separator as in the cone washers previously described. In 
some cases the wet sand is tipped into a conical hopper and is 
allowed to settle. The sand is then drawn off through a valve in 
the bottom of the cone, whilst the water remains behind or is run 
off through an overflow. 

In the Boylan separator the cone is suspended from the arm of 
a balance, the other arm being provided with a counterpoise, so 
that when a sufficient weight of material enters the cone its equi¬ 
librium is displaced, the cone sinks, and thereby opens a valve at 
its base and so discharges some of the sand. The cone then rises, 
and the process is repeated as often as may be necessary. In the 
conical sand separator made by the link Belt Co., Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. (Fig. 105), the cone is suspended from a system of levers 
attached to a valve in the apex of the cone. The mixture of sand 
and water flows into the top of the cone, the sand falling to the 
bottom and the water passing away by the overflow pipe. The 
weight of the sand gradually causes the cone to sink, and doing so 
opens the valve, thus releasing some of the sand, which falls into 
a bin, restoring the balance and closing the valve. This device is 
therefore entirely automatic, provided the sand is sufficiently free 
from stones, etc., not to choke the valve. A cone 6 ft. diameter at 
the top will deal with 5 tons or 1000 gallons of a mixture of sand 
and water per minute. 

A counterpoise separator of a different shape is made by the 
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Siiuth ICjiLriii«'<‘rini4 W^^rk-^ Miiuauk**^, K.S.A. Itt tiii'. niarijinc 

(M'/. lOO) tht‘ 1 h»}>{ht ;ui<i 1<*MT an* carrirci nn kiiifi'a'dijL^a 

hrariiijis to ou^^un* si-nNitivi* art ion, and an tin* >an<l-laflrn tank 
in<»vrs in »>nc- dirrrtitai thr \alvr platr at thr l»ottoin nto\e*s in th<‘ 
nppositr din‘«*ti<»n, tlins liiviiia an ainj»lr di>rhai’^n* arra and a. 
rrliai)lr rlo.snrr on tlio rrtiirn fnoxmirnt and a\oifjinL!: thr trndfairv 
tor thr valvr (o rrmain ojuai too Itini/. \^hirh i-. ‘O >.rri«»n.s a fault 
with jnan\‘ r«»nntrr|Hii>r{l .sand a’pa rat or>. 

d'hr adsantaLfr of a srparator of roni<al or >ijnilar >i»ajjr is that 
it rnahirs a n*lati^rly Miiall disrhartrr \alM' to hr uo'd. thr sloping 
.sid(*s of thr ronr autoinafirallv dirrrfinjj’ all tin* sand ttf tin* outirf. 
ddir disadvan!a.^n* of sin-h an arrairjrnirnt is tin* dilhrtdty tnapirntly 
rxprrirnrrd in rhrantj thr %alvr ])roinptly. r.^prriallv u hrn attrinpt- 
inr to ])rodurr a dry sand. For this rrason, many of thr Ainrriran 
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,'^mdli r,n‘unftrtu<i H »»r/ ■, \t ilintnltr, //r/f Im, t A*'?/'-. V >.,J, 
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Fa.. MjiFf. Siaitli <li' vv.itrria^,^ mnr. Fa>. loa. I,jaK i» It th^ ui^rriui; r»»ijr. 

srparatora <lo not attrinpt to firlivrr a drv .•^aral hut fiidy onr i’lm- 
tainimj; as littlr vvatrr as will av«ad valvr ditlirtdtirs. Siu’h drvirrs 
urr rrally rapid drainrrs, and iravf* thr sand in a satttratrd ♦•onditi«>n. 

A <*oniral sand srparntor must hr vrry drrp to hr rlfrf tivr. as 
a shallow onr svould allow too nturh uati'r to pass uith thr ^^and, 
VVhrrr a roniral .srparator is not tisrd, thr ('hirf mrans nnployrd 
for withdrawinu thr sand from s<‘ttlin|L' pits an* ; (i.) dray^ hrlts; 

(ii.) hurk(*t (‘h*va,forH ; (iii.) la<hlrr f*fanryors ; (iv.) Arrhimrdran 

srn*vvs; ami (v.) rotary drainrrs. 

hnuj^hrUs (KijLn 107) ronsist of nn rmllrrs ladt or rhain providrd 
with srraprrH whirh draw thr sand t»p an inrlinr at tlu* .sidr (»f 
thr wttlinr pit, hut allow tiir i^Tratrr pjtrt of tla* watrr to flow 
hack into t hr pit. 

liurket rin'dtffrH (ja tk'i?)) arr soiurtimrs usrd to raisr thr W(*t 
sand from a sidtlin^ pit. dda* hurkrts arr nsually prrforatrd 
HO to p(*rmit most of thr watrr to drain hark into thr pit. ddn‘y 
an* only u.s<*ful whrrr thr c'olour of thr sand in of no imp<a 1 aiirr, 
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as the metal of which they are made usually rusts and so con¬ 
taminates the sand. 

Ladder conveyors consist of a series of scrapers mounted on a 


Fig. 107.—Drag-belt de-waterer. 


rod having a to-and-fro movement. One of the best of this type 
is shown in Eig. 100 and described on p. 396. 

Archimedean screws (Eig. 108) are extensively used for removing 
sand from separators and settling pits. They depend on the fact 










Lewistowii Foundry Co., Lcwistoion, U.S.A. 
Fig. 108.—Screw de-waterer. 

that as the sand is raised by the screw the water will tend to 
separate and will faU off the screw as the latter rotates. Such 
screws are not highly efficient as drainers, hut they are so con¬ 
venient as conveyors that their deficiencies are tolerated. A 
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particularly good combina.tion of washer and sand separator in 
wMch a screw is used is the Freygang machine (p. 390). 

Rotary drainers are comparatively novel. One of the most 
ingenious methods is used in Rikof’s washer (Fig. 96), in which the 
drainer consists of a steel cone fitted at its large end into a wide 
flange which is in turn connected to a nearly horizontal shaft 
which is slowly rotated when in use. The cone has a number 
of metal blades forming pockets so arranged that the top edge 
of each blade is horizontal when it reaches the horizontal plane of 
the axis of the cone. This provides a truly horizontal overflow 
for the water separated from the sand. When the drainer is in 
use, as each pocket passes under the discharge from the cylinder 
it is filled with sand and water ; the sand rapidly settles, and as the 
cone revolves, the water is poured oh at the small end, leaving 
the sand very well drained. The sand then passes round and is 
discharged at the other side of the cone in a damp state. For 
effective working, the machine must be properly adjusted and 
driven at a speed which has been found by experiment to be the 
best for the local conditions. 

All the foregoing methods yield a wet sand. They are useful 
in separating the sand from a relatively large volume of water 
and delivering it in a solid yet very wet condition. They may, 
therefore, be regarded as preliminary machines, and are of great 
value for removing the bulk of the water ; the remainder must 
usually be removed by some other of the means described in the 
follovdng pages. 

Filtration is sometimes employed for drying sandy materials, 
and has the advantage of producing a drier product than simple 
sedimentation. The filters generally used for sand consist of a 
sheet or bag of some porous material, such as cloth or gauze, upon 
which the wet sandy material is poured ; the water passes through 
the filter and escapes, leaving comparatively dry sand behind. 
Various devices are used in order to increase the rate of filtration, 
and some filters are provided with means to remove the dry sand 
automatically. In considering these appliances, it is necessary 
to remember that sand is highly abrasive, so that the wear and 
tear on the filtering medium is very great, and as the filters are 
expensive to purchase, it is often cheaper to use some other means 
of removing the water from the sand. Under some conditions, 
on the contrary, as when the sand is contaminated with salt and 
the supply of washing water is limited, or when only hard water 
is available, a filter forms the best means of removing the greater 
part of the water which cannot be separated by natural drainage 
or by sedimentation. 

The chief types of filters used for sand are : filter-presses, 
rotary filters, draining belts, and centrifugal separators. 

Filter-presses consist of a series of stout sheets of closely woven, 
cotton, the sheets being folded into the form of bags, which are 
then fixed in series in a long frame. The material to be dried 
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is run into the bags, which are then closed, and pressure is apphed 
to the whole series by means of a screw, so as to squeeze or press 
out the water, after which the press is again opened and the “ cakes ” 
of dried material removed. A press of this kind is shown in 
Fig. 109. Filter-presses are also made in which the mixture of 
sand and water can be pumped under pressure into the '' bags ” ; 
this is a great advantage, of which full use should be made when¬ 
ever possible. A pressure of 30-60 lb. per sq. in. is necessary for 
filling. 

The time taken to operate a filter - press is generally about 
thirty minutes per run, the cakes produced being l|-4 in. thick. 

Fdter-presses are not used for ordinary sands, but they are 
extensively employed for removing water from fine sediments 



Mamove, AlHot Co., Ltd., Nottingham, 
Eig. 109.—Filter-press. 


such as gold slimes, etc., which are produced by reducing rocks 
to the state of sand. 

Rotary filters do not employ much, if any, pressure, but are 
usually worked by means of a vacuum pump. They generally 
consist of a large drum covered with cloth or other filtering medium 
on to which the wet material falls. The water is drawn through 
the cloth by means of a partial vacuum in the interior of the drum, 
whilst as the drum revolves the de-watered material is removed 
from the cloth by a scraper. In some patterns of rotary filter, 
the cloth is then washed as the drum rotates, and is afterwards 
ready for further filtration. In a well-designed rotary filter the 
action is, in effect, continuous. Several patterns of rotary filter 
are available. Thus in the one shown in Fig. 110 and made by 
the Oliver Continuous Filter Co., the hollow drum has on its peri¬ 
phery a series of compartments each independently connected to 
a vacuum pump. The bottom of each compartment consists of 
the filtering medium. In use, the drum is rotated in a V-shaped 
trough containing the hquid to be fiiltered, which is agitated so 
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as to keep the solid matter in suspension. As each compartment 
enters the Liquid., a thin cake from j thick, according to 
the nature of the material, forms on the surface of the drum. On 
leaving the trough, the water in the cake is drawn through the 
filtering medium and the de-watered cake may, if desired, he 
washed by suitably arranged jets or sprays of water. After the 
cake has been carried past the washing sprays by the further 
movement of the drum, the vacuum is cut off and compressed air 
injected so as to force the cake away from the surface of the drum 
and facilitate its removal by scrapers. The clean compartments 
again dip into the liquid in the trough and the process is repeated. 



Thus, each compartment produces one cake of material for each 
revolution, so that the output will depend on [a) the diameter 
of the drum ; [b) the number of revolutions per minute ; and (c) the 
thickness of the cake produced. According to the nature of the 
material treated, the output varies from 200-2500 lb. per sq. ft. 
per twenty-four hours. Ore slimes and floatation concentrates are 
usually de-watered at the rate of 500-600 lb. per sq. ft. per twenty- 
four hours. 

Vacuum filters are chiefly employed for metalliferous sands or 
slimes or for other fine material for which the ordinary methods 
of sedimentation are not sufficiently rapid, or which do not give 
a sufficiently sharp separation. 

Draining belts are sometimes used for drying sand, etc. They 
consist of an endless belt of stout twill cloth or similar material 
mounted on rollers hke a belt conveyor (p. 328). The water 
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draining through the belt is caught in a trough below and led away, 
whilst the de-watered material is removed by a scraper placed 
near one of the pulleys. These belts soon become clogged and are 
by no means satisfactory dryers. Their only recommendation is 
that they convey the material as well as drain it. Attempts to 
compress the material on the belt by means of rollers have not 
been generally satisfactory. 

Centrifugal drying may be employed for fine sediments, though 
it is, in most cases, too expensive except for valuable materials. 
The apparatus used is known as a centrifugal separator. It con¬ 
sists of a plain or perforated cylinder or basket, mounted on 
suitable supports or on a spindle, and rotated very rapidly by a 
belt and pulleys. If the basket is perforated and hned with cloth, 
felt, or other porous material, it is almost filled with the wet 
“ sand ” and the machine is then started. As the basket rotates 
with increasing rapidity, the action of centrifugal force drives 
both the water and the solid to the sides of the basket; the w^ater 
passes through the perforations and the solid matter is retained 
by the filtering medium. If the speed of rotation is sufficiently 
high, a very well-drained material is formed. 

If the basket is a plain one, it is made to rotate before adding 
any wet sand, and the latter is fed into the revolving basket at a 
steady rate. The sand ” flies to the walls of the basket more 
readily than the water and adheres thereto, whilst the water forms 
a hollow cone near the interior. If one or more small holes exist 
in the bottom of the basket, the clear water will pass out through 
these until the machine has been filled with de-watered sand. 
Any further quantity of wet sand then added will pass unchanged 
through the machine. 

Various modifications of these two types of centrifuge are 
available, including one containing a filtering cone covering the 
holes for the exit of the water near the centre of the drum, so as 
to retain even the finest particles. If a mixture of a material 
consisting of grains of various sizes with a larger proportion of 
water is passed through a tall centrifugal drum, the solid matter 
is separated according to the size of its particles. In this way 
an efficient grading of fine sands can be satisfactorily effected in 
a suitable centrifugal machine. 

It will be seen that the operation of a centrifugal machine 
is very simple. The amount of material forming a charge and 
correct rate at which the machine is to be run are easily ascertained 
after a few trials, and there is little to get out of order. The one 
drawback to the use of perforated baskets is that the soHd material 
is liable to form a very compact mass through w^hich the water 
travels with difficulty, and if the speed of the machine is increased, 
the density of the solid material is correspondingly increased. 
As a matter of fact, the use of baskets with perforated walls is the 
reverse of what should be employed, and the ideal arrangement 
is one in which the walls of the basket are c^uite plain, wliilst the 
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outlet is near the centre of the basket. If this outlet is covered 
by a filter, the latter will have very little work to do as the bulk 
of the sohd matter will adhere to the walls of the basket and only 
water which is almost clear will come in contact with the central 
filter. This arrangement has been patented by W. J. Gee, and is 
used in some of the filters supplied by Centrifugal Separators, Ltd. 

Evaporation or Drying by Heat.—The drying of sands by 
evaporation is accomplished by applying heat to the wet material 
by means of (i.) a hot floor, drying pan, rotary dryer, or similar 
heating device; or (ii.) by passing hot air over the material. 
Occasionally both these methods are combined. 

A hot floor consists of a shed or other building having a floor 
of bricks, concrete, or metal plates under which are numerous 
flues conveying either hot gases from a fire or steam from a boiler 
from one side or end of the floor to the other. By this means 
the floor becomes hot and any wet material placed upon it is dried 
by evaporation. Hot gases from a coal or coke fire are generally 
employed for such purposes, as steam heating is much slower, and 
there is, in most cases, no object in drying very slowly. Such 
floors are used for drying calcined quartz, ground phosphates, 
the concentrates obtained in recovering metals from sands, foundry 
sands, and similar sands ” which are not damaged by a slight 
overheating. 

The materials, if sufficiently fluid, may be discharged through 
pipes on to the hot floors and removed by rakes when dried. Less 
fluid materials may be tipped on to the floor and distributed by 
means of rakes. 

Drying pans are sometimes employed for sands. They are 
similar in principle to drying floors, but are on a much smaller 
scale. The pan may be of any convenient size and shape provided 
it is not too deep. It may be heated by a fire or by hot gases, or 
even by steam passed beneath it, but if the heating medium is at 
a temperature much above 150° C. the pan should be fitted with a 
mechanical stirrer so as to prevent the sand from being seriously 
overheated. Such pans are seldom economical, and are used chiefly 
on account of the rapidity with which they can dry moderate 
quantities of sand, without much regard for the cost of the heat 
used, or the labour employed. When large quantities of sand are 
to be dried regularly, pans are better replaced by some other more 
economical type of dryer. 

Drying troughs, heated externally, may be regarded as pans of 
special shape. The sand is agitated and gradually conveyed from 
one end of the trough to the other by means of an Archimedean 
screw, or preferably by a shaft carrying a series of inclined blades. 
The open trough allows a large amount of heat to escape and is 
preferably replaced by a cylinder (see later). 

Tower dryers are tall structures which receive the wet material 
at the top and dry it as it passes slowly by gravity to the bottom. 
One of the simplest forms of this type of dryer consists of a tall 
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\V()<)(I(‘ii to\v(‘r on two o})})osit(‘ si(I(‘s of wliich an^ a of st(H‘.|)ly 

sloping j)latforms which a(‘l a.s ‘‘ hanies.” Th(^ w(‘i sand falls on 
(‘a<‘h of th(‘s<‘ l)atll(‘s in turn, and h\ so doinpj it nuud-s an •n|)ward 
curnmt. of hot ^ascs from a fnrna.(*(‘ or oth(‘r souna^ of luait Ixdow. 
T\u' tower must lx* so hi<i;h and th(‘ l)alll(‘s so nunuu’ous that th(i 
sand is dry ixdore it r’(‘a(*h(‘s th(‘ bottom of tli(^ tow(n*. 

A much more rapirl dryinii; can b(‘ (dTeetcal iii a ,mu(di smaller 
struetur<‘ <*onsisiin‘f of a. s(‘ri(‘s of iron j)a,iis or trays mounlaal oru'- 
al>ov(* anoth(‘r. d’lu* sand is hal into th<‘ up|)(‘rmost pan, is carried 
slowly round it by miains of a r(‘Volvin<^ scrapcn*, and falls through 
an openirig into tin*, pan 
below wh(‘re it is similarl\' 
treat (‘(1, and evtnt ualiy 
n‘ach(‘s t he })ot tom of t lu^ 
s(‘ries. Th(‘ heat may be 
su})plied in tin* form of 
hot gases, or still Ixdtei’, 

(‘ach pan may lx‘ heated 
by a s(‘parate gas-burner 
whi(di <‘nsun‘s a much 
b(‘tt<‘r appli<‘ation of h<‘at, 
to tii(‘ sand, and with 
care do(*s not cause any 
overheating. Su<-h a. 
dryer, math* b\’ Hardy 
Lad more, Ltd.,\\h>r('est er, 
and shown in h’ig. Ill, is 
very suit a bit* for di*ying 
sands for list* in glass 
manufacture and in 
foundries. 

A tower dryer used in 
America, for sa,nd - blast 
mat(*rialconsistsf>f a.s(*ries ihtnift a- Padmorr, im/., n'orcrHirr. 

of tiers of pipes through Fkj. 111. --'rower dryta*. 

whieh st(*am is passed at 

a pressun* of about bd Hr p(‘r scj. in. Tlu^ wet sand is distdiarged 
from a bucket elevator on to lh(^ u[)permost ti(*r ; Ixmig da,mp and 
(*oh(*retit, it remains th(*rii until it dries, after which it falls on to 
each lower tier in succession until, wh(*n com[)l(f.<‘Iy dry, it falls 
on to a belt corivt'yor which carri(‘s it to tfu* storage* bins. 

Drf/infj rt/linrfrrs an* very (H:onomi(‘ai wh(‘n*- a large aanount- of 
sand is to be dri(*d. d'hey'consist, (*s.s(‘ntially of a, cylinder whiedi 
may lx* v(‘rtical, hori/.ontai or inclined, and (‘ith(‘r statiomiry, but 
htt'ed with r(‘Volving arms, or the eylind(*r its(‘lf may nwolve slowly. 

A n rtiral (InjitKj cj/limkr is r(‘ally a s})(‘eial form of tow(‘,r dryeu* 
(p. 4dH) and is constructed in a similar iminmu'. Tlu^ eylimhu’ is 
usually st at ionary, hut contains a s<*ri(*sof t rays ahove^ which are r<c 
volving arms, the Hrrang(‘ment being v<‘ry similar t,o Hiat in Kig. 111. 
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A fixed horizontal cylinder dryer must be provided with a series 
of revolving blades mounted on a central shaft, the blades being 
inclined so as to stir the material and carry it gradually through 
the cylinder. The latter is usually heated externally. If the 
cyhnder rotates it must be provided internally with a series of 
baffles which impart a gradual forward movement to the material, 
and also hft it repeatedly and allow it to fall through the hot gases 
which pass through the cylinder. This type of dryer may be heated 
internally, or both internally and externally ; it is greatly improved 
by being slightly inchned. 

Inclined drying cylinders may be of either the fixed or revolving 
type, though the latter are preferable and more generally used. 
They have the advantage over the horizontal cylinders of requiring 
less power to drive them, and of being more compact and less 
expensive than some of the vertical ones, though a true comparison 
can only be made with reference to a particular sand dried to suit 
a given purpose. Inclined dr 3 dng cyHnders are usually heated 
both internally and externally, though those heated either internally 
or externally are in use and are quite satisfactory. The sand to 
be dried enters at the upper end of the cylinder and passes slowly 
along it, being raised and allowed to fall many times on its journey, 
until it passes out, fully dried, at the lower end. Care is required, 
especially with externally heated dryers, to avoid overheating ; 
this is less likely to occur with internally heated dryers, though its 
possibility should not be overlooked. 

One of the simplest forms of drying cylinders consists of an 
inclined cylinder rotating on the outside by gearing and heated by 
gases from a furnace at one end, which pass along the cylinder and 
are drawn off by a fan or chimney at the other end. The sand is 
introduced by means of a hopper at the end of the cylinder farthest 
from the furnace, and is carried by the rotary motion of the tube 
to the other end, where it falls into a receiver. Projections or 
baffles are fitted to the lining of the cylinder so as to break 
up the sand, lift it up repeatedly, and render the dr 3 n.ng more 
effective. 

A more comphcated dryer is the Ruggles-Coles dryer shown in 
Fig. 112. It consists of two concentric steel cylinders capable of 
revolving about their shghtly inclined common axis. The cylinders 
are connected at the middle by means of cast-iron arms, and at 
each end by means of adjustable arms. The inner cylinder projects 
beyond the outer at the upper end, and passes into a stationary air 
chamber which is connected to the hot-air flue of the furnace. The 
lower end of the cylinder is also connected by means of an opening 
in the bottom to a second stationary air chamber, which is provided 
with a damper in order to regulate the temperature. The hot 
gases are drawn by means of an exhaust fan through the inner 
cylinder, and then back through the annular space between the two 
cylinders, and finally brought through the flue leading to the fan. 
The sand is fed through a shoot into the space between the two 
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cylinders, and as the dryer revolves the sand is lifted by means of 
scoops attached to the inner surface of the outer cylinder and the 
outer surface of the inner cyhnder, and falls from the surface of one 
cylinder to that of the other, this process being repeated as the 
sand travels to the lower end of the dryer, where it is discharged in 



Boning Engineering WorkSy Ltd., London. 
Fig. 112.—Ruggles-Coles dryer 

a dry state. This type of dryer has been largely used for drying 
sand for glass and chemical manufacture. 

The rotary dryer made by Manlove, Alliot & Co., Ltd. (Fig. 
113), differs from that just described, inasmuch as the gases first 
pass around the inner cylinder containing the sand to be dried 
and then through the cylinder to a fan discharging into a short 
chimney. 

In the rotary dryer made by Ord & Maddison, Ltd., Darlington, 



the cylinder is suspended by endless steel chains from a shaft above 
and is driven by the frictional contact of the chains with the cylinder. 
The cylinder is provided vdth the usual scoops to Hft the sand and 
carry it forward and is heated externally, and also by a blast of ah 
from numerous perforations in a long pip© which passes longi¬ 
tudinally through the cylinder. The blast of air is particularly 
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useful for expelling the steam and for preventing condensation, but 
unless a catcher or trap is provided, much of the finest sand will 
be lost if a powerful blast of air is used. The dryer has been used 
very satisfactorily for drying sandstone previous to grinding it, as 
such treatment reduces the cost of grinding. 

A good rotary dryer is somewhat costly to instal, but if well 
designed and sufficiently long to utilise the heat properly, it will 
soon pay for itself in cases where there is a sufficient quantity of 
sand to keep it fully employed. 

In order to obtain the best results from a rotary dryer, which is 
probably the most efficient type available for large outputs, it is 
most important to take the following precautions ; {a) The sand 
must not be overheated if it is to be used for foundry work, or for 
other purposes where a moderate degree of plasticity is required. 
(6) The temperature of the gases leaving the dryers should not be 
hotter than is necessary, or much waste of heat will result, (c) If 
the dryer is not heated externally it should be well lagged with 
good insulating material, or much heat will be lost, {d) A fan is 
preferable to a chimney for creating the necessary draught, as the 
latter can be much more accurately regulated with a fan. (e) The 
sand must be brought into the most intimate contact possible with 
the hot air, in order to ensure that the air is being used with the 
greatest economy ; this is effected by suitably designed baffies or 
scoops and by keeping the cylinder as horizontal as possible, con¬ 
sistent with a sufficient forward movement of the material. (/) 
The material should be supphed to the dryer in small quantities at 
very frequent intervals, rather than in larger amounts at longer 
intervals, {g) The dryer must be large enough and long enough to 
do its work properly ; short dryers are seldom efficient so far as 
fuel consumption is concerned, [h) The fuel must be fully burned, 
as partially burned gases involve a serious waste of fuel. 

By taking sufficient care to observe these precautions, the 
maximum output may be obtained with a minimum expenditure of 
fuel and labour. 

Sundry Dryers .—Various apphances may be used for drying 
small quantities of sand, especially where there is little risk of 
damaging it by overheating. Thus, in some works, the sand is left 
in any convenient warm place until it is dry. 

A simple device, much used in American foundries, brickyards, 
and glass-works, consists of a small coke stove surmounted by an 
iron cone from the top of which projects a short chimney, the total 
height being about 3 ft. Around the cone and chimney is a cylinder 
of perforated steel, 3 ft. in diameter. The wet sand is placed in 
the cylinder and is stirred occasionally with a long poker. As it 
dries, the sand separates into individual grains, and these pass 
through the ^-in. perforations in the cylinder and accumulate in a 
tray around the base of the furnace, from which it may be removed 
with a scoop. This dryer is not economical in fuel, but for drying 
a few hundred pounds of sand it is by no means extravagant, and 
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it is so simple to use and so strongly built as to do its work with 
little trouble or attention. 

Eifects of Overheating in Drying. —^For many purposes the 
temperature attained by sand during the dr3dng process is of no 
importance, but for foundry work, and less frequently for some 
other purposes, care must be taken to avoid an excessive tempera¬ 
ture. This is chiefly due to the fact that some materials known as 
sands ” are in reality mixtures of sand and clay, and for their 
effective use the plasticity of the clay present must not be destroyed. 
As such destruction is readily effected by heating to a temperature 
much exceeding 120° C. (250° F.) the dryers used for such sands ” 
must not expose the sands to a higher temperature than that just 
mentioned. 

Since any temperature below a red heat is not likely to damage 
a sand which is free from clay (e.p. most washed sands), it is usually 
more economical as well as more speedy to work the dryer at a 
relatively high temperature, as a smaller quantity of air or hot 
gases will then suffice to carry off the moisture in the sand. 


CONCENTRATION BY WATER 

Concentration forms part of the treatment of metalliferous 
sands, and consists in the removal of the siliceous material from 
the heavy minerals present. Some of the processes are similar 
in many respects to washing ” (p. 384), though the presence 
of the heavier particles renders some modification necessary. In 
many cases, a preliminary washing is desirable to remove the clay 
and dirt ” adhering to the sand ; this washing is effected in the 
same manner as for ordinary sands (p. 384). 

The principal washers used are sluices (p. 386), log washers 
(p. 386), mud-wheels (p. 386), wash mills (p. 388), and rotary 
washers (p. 389). 

In washing, the lighter and smaller particles are removed by 
the water, but in concentrating, the particles of higher specific 
gravity are retained whilst those of lower specific gravity are 
carried off. In washing, separation is largely based on the size 
of the particles, but in concentrating, their specific gravity is the 
important factor. 

Panning. —The simplest method of concentrating metalliferous 
sands, such as those containing gold, consists in panning as described 
on p. 256. The pans usually emplo^’^ed are about 18 in. across 
the top and lOy in. at the bottom, and hold about 20 lb. of material. 
A man will work 75-150 panfuls or |-1 cu. yd. of material per 
day ; 100 panfuls or 18 cu. ft. is a good day’s work. This method 
is, of course, slow and is only used for prospecting, mechanical 
appliances being used for washing the material on a large scale. 

Buddies. —^A very old method consists in using a huddle, which 
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upper end of the table the slurry should be supplied to the table 
in a thinner slip, or should be supplied more quicldy. If, however, 
it collects too quickly at the lower end of the table, the slurry may 
be too thin or is being supplied at too great a rate. A round 
buddle 18-25 ft. in diameter, the arms of which make 5-10 revs, 
per min., will have an average output of lJ-3 cu. ft. per min., will 
carry 28-56 lb. of material, and will require three to ten hours for 
each batch of material. 

Some circular buddies are concave instead of being convex 



and cause the heavy minerals to collect at the circumference, 
whilst the lighter grains pass to the centre. Such buddies are 
useful for treating materials from which the greater part of the 
gangue has been removed by partially concentrating them in a 
convex buddle. 

Sluicing is a very simple method of concentration. A sluice 
is a wooden or iron trough, about 12 ft. long and 12-24 in. wide, 
fixed at an inclination depending on the character of the material, 
but usually between 1-|- in. and 21 in. per 12 ft. The slurry, com¬ 
posed of sand and water, is fed in at the upper end of the trough 
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at the top and 42 in. at the bottom, and then allowing it to settle, 
whilst one or more hammers deliver eighty to one hundred and 
fifty blows per minute on the outside of the tub. After the whole 
of the heavy materials have settled, the supernatant liquid is poured 
off, the upper layers of material being discarded, as they consist 
almost entirely of light minerals, the heavy minerals having settled 
first. , The process may be repeated as often as it is necessary 
for the purification of the sand. This type of concentration is 
chiefly used in separating tin from crushed rock or from tin-bearing 
sands. 

The devices described above are all intermittent, and they must 
be stopped at intervals in order to remove the material collected. 
Where a large output is required it is preferable to employ a con¬ 
tinuously acting separator, as this secures a greater output in the 
same time without impairing the quality of the separation. 

Revolving huddles are similar to the fixed buddies already 
described, except that the table rotates and the slurry is only 
supplied to about half the table, the remaining section being used 
for wash water. The tailings flow down one-half of the table, 
the '' middlings ” flow over the next third, and the “ headings ” 
are cleared off by fixed brushes or jets of water just before each 
revolution of the table is completed. Each portion so removed 
passes into its own division of the outside receiver. Buddies of 
this kind are rotated in one to five minutes. A huddle 10-16 ft. in 
diameter will deal with 6-8 tons of sand in twenty-four hours, 
and requires about 15 cu. ft. of water per min. When treating 
very fine material only about 8 cu. ft. of water per min. are required, 
and the output is 2 *8-3 *6 tons per day. Concave buddies are 
sometimes employed, the slurry being supplied over about one 
quarter of the circumference. 

A revolving huddle 15-25 ft. diameter, with the arms making 
J-1 rev. per min., will deal with 1^-3 cwt. of '' pulp ” per min., 
carrying 4-7 lb. of solid matter per cu. ft. of pulp. The power 
required to operate such a huddle is J-1J h.p. 

Side -'percussion tables are inclined tables similar to those 
previously described, either with or without riffles, and sloping 
at an angle of about 6 degrees for sand and 3 degrees for fine slime. 
The material is supplied to the table at one corner, whilst the wash 
water flows down the rest of the table. In the Rittinger apparatus 
the table is struck at the side by means of a cam motion about 
70-80' times per min., the table being moved about in. at each 
blow when used for sand or |-1 in. when used for slime ; the 
knocking causes the material to be spread across the table according 
to its specific gravity, and it is then carried down the table by the 
wash water, being guided by baffles into different receivers. In 
the Luhrig table (Fig. 116) a greater number of smaller loiocks 
are given,. usually about 150-210 per min., the movement being 
^-1|- in. A belt is fitted over the inclined frame, moving at right 
angles to the direction of the water, the slurry being supplied to 
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one end of the belt and wash-water to the rest. A Lilhrig con¬ 
centrator with a belt surface 12 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., travelling at the 
rate of 8-12 ft. per min. and struck at 160-180 blows per min., has 
an output of 2-8 tons per twenty-four hours. It requires h.p. 
to operate it. 

The Wilfley table (Fig. 117) consists of a rectangular table tilted 
so that the material flows diagonally across it, the sand and water 
being poured on to it at one corner. The upper surface is covered 
with linoleum, on which strips of wood are nailed so as to form 
riffles or baffles designed to aid in separating the grains of heavy 



minerals. Near the corner, where the slurry is fed on to the table, 
the riffles are short, whilst on the opposite side they stretch nearly 
to the lower end of the table. The riffles are about g in. deep 
at their upper ends and taper to nothing, at their lower ends. The 
table is struck at the rate of 24 strokes of |-1 in. per min. ; this 
causes the various minerals present in the sand to arrange them¬ 
selves during their passage across the table according to their 
specific gravities. This separator is chiefly suitable for particles 
between 16- and 30-mesh. The usual output is about 1-2 tons per 
hour, for a table 16 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, tapering to 3 ft., with about 
240 strokes each f in. long per min. About 1 h.p, is required 
to operate it. 
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Grooves are used instead of riffles in the table of the Card 
Concentrator, it being claimed that they are more advantageous 
for rough concentration. 

The chief difficulty with these tables is that small particles of 
high specific gravity tend to act in the same way as larger particles 
of low specific gravity, so that some of the material is lost, especially 
as in many sands the high specific gravity particles are usually 
smaller than those of lower specific gravity. This may be largely 
avoided by screening the particles so as to ensure all those on the 
table at any one time being sufficiently uniform in size. 

In Brazil, monazite sand is first treated by the wet process and 
afterwards magnetically concentrated. 

Tin and tungsten placers are often treated on tables of the 
Wilfley type. 

In some percussion tables, the blows are apphed to the lower 



Fig. 117,—Plan of Wilfley table. 


end of the table instead of the side, so as to drive the material 
upward, whilst the descending water washes the finer grains away. 
In such tables the heavy particles gradually mount upward and 
are discharged over the top of the table. This type of table is 
suitable for material between 40- and 80-mesh. The Gilpin County 
Concentrator is of this class, and is about 7 ft. long and 18 in. wide, 
the lower ft. being flat and sloping about f in. per ft., whilst the 
upper part is concave so as to receive the concentrated material. 
This table receives 120-180 shocks per min., the amount of move¬ 
ment being l|-3 in. 

Vanners consist of endless belts which slope slightly, the material 
travelling upwards, whilst the water flows downwards and carries 
away the lighter particles. The belt may be pulsated either by 
end or side percussion. 

The True vanner (Fig. 118) is a side-percussion concentrator, 
about 4 ft. wide and 12-27 ft. long, with a slope of l-i in. per ft. 
It moves at the rate of 2-7 ft. per min. and is- struck 180-200 times 
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through the sieve (Fig. 120), or by reciprocating the sieve vertically 
in a chamber containing water (Fig. 119). Where the sieve moves, 
the amount of movement varies from J in. for a fine material to 
3 in. for a coarse one, and the number of movements per minute 
varies from 150 for fine to 100 for coarser particles. Movable 
sieves are generally used in jigs worked by hand, but the more 
modern power jigs are usually fitted with stationary sieves, the 
material being agitated by the motion of the water. For such jigs 
the size of the sieve is suited to the output required, and is generally 



Fig. 119.—Harz jig. 


2-4 ft. long and 1-3 ft. wide, and is mounted 12-18 in. below the top 
of the hutch. The depth of solid material on the sieves of a jig 
concentrator is usually about 4 in. Where very fine material is 
being treated in a jig, a bed of material having about the same 
specific gravity as the fine material is necessary to prevent the fine 
material from falling to the bottom of the jig and being lost; for 
coarse particles this is not essential. 

The piston for agitating the water is usually placed in a chamber 
alongside the jig Avith a baffle wall 7-12 in. deep between. The 
piston should not fit tightly, but should have in. clearance all 
round. The oscillations may be perfectly regular, or there may be 
a rapid downstroke and a slow upstroke, as in the Collom jig. In 
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yV in. diameter. In this jig a specially thick layer of material is 
kept on the sieve. 

The water chamber or ‘‘ hutch ” containing the sieve may be of 
wood, wrought-iron sheets, or of cast iron, the first being cheap but 
liable to decay, and the last rather heavy, but otherwise satisfactory. 
The shape of the hutch varies ; a pyramidal or tapering hutch is 
very convenient, as it brings the deposited material to one point, 
from which it can readily be removed periodically. This form of 
hutch is used in the Bilharz and various t>ther jigs. 

The action of a jig is as follows : When the particles are sub¬ 
jected to the ascending and descending currents of water, they 
arrange themselves according to their specific gravities and form a 
series of beds with the lighter inaterials above and the heavier ones 
below. In this way the heavy metalliferous grains are separated 
from the lighter siliceous material. The removal of the separated 
grains may be effected in two ways— {a) the light grains may flow 
over a “ gate ” in the side of the chamber, whilst the heavy grains 
collect on the sieve or pass across the sieve and are removed through 
a second aperture at a lower level than the tadings gate; or (b) the 
heavy grains may pass through the sieve and be collected in the 
water chamber, whilst the lighter grains or tailings are removed 
over a gate above the sieve as before. 

The effectiveness of a jig depends on (a) the quantity of the 
material to be treated at a time, its density and the size of the grains, 
as well as the ratio between the diameters of the largest and smallest 
particles ; [h) the supply of water and its relation to the amount of 
pulp treated ; (c) the rate of oscillation of the water or the amplitude 
of oscillation ; {d) the speed of the upward and downward currents ; 
and (e) whether the jigging is through the sieve or over it, and, in 
the former case, the nature of the bed, its depth, and the size of the 
particles composing it. 

Table LXXII., due to T. Sopwith,^ gives the particulars of the 
jigs used for grains of various sizes, the jigging being effected over 
the sieve. 

Table LXXII. —Data for Jigs 


Bianieter of Particles. 

Oscillation per 
Minute. 

Depth of Oscillation. 

Quantity treated 
per 10 hr. 



ins. 

cnvt. 

0-4 -0-28 

96 

2-1 

244 

0-28-0-2 

86 

2 

220 

0-2 -0-1 

84 

If 

112 

0-1 -0*06 

82 

1 

71 


The amount of material dealt with in a jig concentrator depends 
on the area and especially on the width of the sieve. Outputs from 

^ Froc. Inst. Chem. Eng. xxx. 106. 
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additional sieve. The amount of water used varies considerably, a 
three-sieve jig requiring about 34,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. 

If desired, jigs may be worked in series, the material from one 
jig being discharged into a second or third so as to secure a more 
elective separation. 

The arrangement of the various machines required for con¬ 
centrating a sand or crushed rock containing only a small proportion 
of valuable mineral is shown in Fig. 121, which represents those 
used for dealing with an ore containing only 2 per cent of copper. 

CONCENTRATION BY FLOATATION ^ 

Concentration by floatation is based on the fact that many 
substances when in the form of powder will float on water, although 
they have a higher specific gravity than water. Nor is it necessary 
that the solid particles should be coated with a film of grease ; 
though such a film will usually increase the fioatability. 

The various floatation processes may be subdivided as follows : 

1. Oil floatation, utilising differences of surface tension in an 
oil-water medium where the particles are buoyed up by oil, e.g. 
First Elmore process. 

2. Film floatation, utiUsing differences of surface tension on 
particles at an air-water interface, e.g. De Bavay and Macquisten 
processes. 

3. Adhesive processes, utilising differences of surface tension 
between particles of oil and grease, causing differential adhesion to 
oiled or greased surfaces, e.g. Murex and Cattermole greased-plate 
processes. 

4. Froth floatation, utilising differences of surface tension at 
gas-water interfaces, where the particles are buoyed up by bubbles 
of gas. 

{a) Where the bubbles are produced by chemical action, e.g. 
Potter and Delprat processes. 

(6) Where the bubbles are produced by releasing the air 
dissolved in water, e.g. Elmore vacuum process. 

(c) Where the bubbles are produced by mechanical means, e.g. 
Minerals Separation, Callow, Janey, K. & K., and Rork 
processes. 

Each of these processes has its own sphere of usefulness, but 
for sands and the like containing only a very small proportion of 
valuable material, the surface area of water or oil required to float 
any particles of metal or ore is so enormous in proportion to the 
weight of the material to be floated that, instead of the water 
surface being horizontal, it is much more convenient if it is divided 
into a multitude of hollow cells, as in a froth or foam. To produce 

^ According to the Oxjord Dictionary, the customary method of spelling 
this word—‘‘ notation ”—is “ etymologically unjustifiable.” 
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this froth commercially it is necessary to add small quantities of a 
suitable substance such as soap, saponin, amyl alcohol, certain oils 
such as turpentine and eucalyptus, aromatic compounds such as 
camphor, certain benzene derivatives such as aniline, cresol, phenol, 
and many other substances. 

When to water which has acquired the property of foaming is 
added a mixture of ore and quartz or other siliceous matter, and a 
foam or froth is created by shaking or other means, the ore will 
float more readily than the quartz, so that a separation will be 
effected. 

The froth usually requires to be stabilised by the addition of a 
saturated hydrocarbon such as paraffin oil, which enlarges the angle 
of contact between the air-liquid surface and the water-solid surface. 

The quartz may be rendered still less floatable, and its separation 
from the ore improved, by the addition of a little sulphuric acid, 
soda, sodium silicate, or some other salt. 

Hence, on using floatation as a means of separating certain 
minerals from the gangue (quartz, etc.) in a sand, there are three 
factors to be adjusted relative to one another— (a) the cresol or 
other froth-producing substance; (6) the paraffin oil or other froth 
stabiliser; and (c) the acid which reduces the floatability of the 
gangue. Sometimes one agent will discharge two duties : thus, 
sulphuric acid not only deflocculates quartz particles and renders 
them unfloatable, but it increases the fioatabihty of zinc blende, 
whilst sodium silicate behaves similarly with regard to copper 
sulphide ores. Eucalyptus oil, oleic acid, turpentine, and many 
other oils act both as froth-producing agents and froth stabilisers. 

The proportion and nature of the salts in the water used also 
affect the results. Thus, if soap is used the water must be soft. 

There is no general rule that ores are floated and gangues 
unaffected ; almost any substance can be made to float if suitable 
chemicals are used, and the problem in each case is to find what 
agents will most effectively separate the substance which it is desired 
to float from the others which are present in the crude sand. 

The proportions of reagents required are usually quite small ; 
indeed failure more often occurs from using too much than too 
httle. About 3 lb. of oil, up to 20 lb. of acid, or 3-4 lb. of sodium 
silicate per ton of ore, is all that is usually required. 

The sand or crushed rock is mixed with about four times its 
weight of water and agitated by rotating blades. During the 
agitation the reagents are added, and after sufficient mixing and 
aeration the frothing liquid is transferred through an aperture 
in the side of the vessel to another vessel containing still water. 
Here the bubbles loaded with mineral particles rise and form a 
froth which is removed, whilst the particles of gangue sink to the 
bottom, and may, if required, be carried into another vessel for a 
repetition of the treatment. 

The efficiency of the process is such that 90 per cent of copper 
sulphide in an ore containing only 0*5 per cent of this material can 
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be recovered on a commercial scale. The process is particularly 
useful for ores and sands of very low grade which could not be 
concentrated economically by any other method. 

In the use of floatation as a method of separation, practical 
procedure has outrun scientific knowledge, so that whilst a large 
number of papers and several books have been written on the 
practical aspects of the subject, the scientific side has been largely 
neglected. Many of the statements made in explanation of the 
underl 3 dng principles do not bear the test of experiment, and until 
there is more consensus of opinion on the precise nature of the 
underlying principles, no brief yet comprehensive explanation of 
them can be given. It does not appear certain, however, that 
when a substance has been deflocculated or reduced to a state 
in which it will remain suspended in water it can no longer float 
on the surface. On the other hand, flocculated substances wiH 
float if the aeration is sufficient. Hence, all floatation problems 
resolve themselves eventually into the flocculation and aeration 
of the substance it is desired to float; thus, flocculation is effected 
by the addition of a chemical substance which must depend largely 
on the colloidal character of the substance under consideration. 
The aeration is similarly effected by the addition of a suitable 
froth stabiliser as well as by the use of suitable mechanical means. 
The deflocculation of the gangue must be brought about by another 
reagent, which, like the one used for flocculation, must depend on 
the chemical and physical properties of the substance on which it 
is to react. 

When once the necessary conditions as regards the reagents 
to employ and the proportion of each have been determined for 
any given material, the j)rocess of concentration by floatation is 
a simple matter. 

CONCENTRATION BY AIR 

Concentration by air is sometimes used for dry material, the 
air being used either as a continuous blast or in a succession of 
gusts. Tor the former, an air separator is used. 

The purification of sand by means of a current of air, especially 
in connection with an air separator (p. 466), is seldom possible 
when clay is present. Fine particles of a non-plastic nature 
may, however, be efficiently separated by this means, as a current 
travelling at the rate of 4*4 ft. per sec. will stir up the sand and 
carry ofl all the particles less than 0*1 mm. diameter. Larger 
particles can seldom be separated efficiently by means of air. 

A pulsating air separator is often used for concentrating 
metalliferous sands. A dry concentrating table, in which air is 
used, consists of a table under which is an air-motion blower, wMch 
causes air to enter the table from below and pass through a pervious 
cloth top, forming an air film under pressure on the upper surface 
of the cloth. This air film causes the minerals to arrange them- 
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seWes vertically in order of their specific gravities, the heaviest 
being at the bottom. A reciprocating motion is also imparted 
to the table, which causes the minerals to arrange themselves into 
zones. This method has been used for concentrating monazite 
sands in Travancore. 

Although air separators (p. 466) may also be used for concen¬ 
trating heavy minerals, they are chiefly used for grading or sizing. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRATORS 

Concentration by magnetic means is often both cheap and 
efficient. Magnetic separators may be divided into 

(a) Lifting separators. 

(b) Retaining separators. 

(c) Deflecting separators. 

In each case the separation depends on the fact that some substances 
are more readily attracted by a magnet than others. Table LNXIII. 
shows the maxima of magnetic susceptibility of various substances. 

Table LXXIII.— ^Maxima or Magnetic Susceptibilities oe 
Various Substances, bv Volume, in C.G-.S. Units ^ 


Material. 

Locality. 

Magnetic 

Su.sceptibility. 

Soft iron ..... 


400 

Magnetite (pure crystallised) 

Piedmont 

312 

Magnetite. 

Hay Tor, Devonshire 

1-44 

Magnetite ..... 

Altenfjord, Norway 

0-27 

Magnetite. 

Lake Champlain, U.S.A. 

0-234 

Magnetite (altered carbonate, 

Bettwys Garmon, Car- 

0-06 

impure) 

narvon 


Red Haematite .... 


0-00073 

Red Haematite (crystallised) 

Cumberland 

0-00017 

Specular Haematite 

Nova Scotia 

0-00106 

Specular Haematite 


0-0005 

Brown Haematite 


0-00042 

Brown Haematite (pure crystal¬ 
lised) 

Nova Scotia 

0-00011 

FranMinit©. 

New Jersey 

0-0037 

FranMinit©. 

Hew Jersey 

0-00253 

Ferrous sulphide .... 

Artificial 

0-064 

Spathic or©. 


0-000550 

Clayband. 


0-00069 

Impure carbonate ore 

hf orthamp tonshi re 

0-00056 

Ilmenite. 

India 

0-00147 

Monazite. 

Travancore 

0-000069 

Zircon. 

Ceylon 

0-00000055 

Pleonaste. 

0-000102 

G-ahnite. 


0-000054 


^ Due to E. Wilson. 
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Thr susr<-j)t ihilit i«‘s of <*onitn(>ri non - f(‘rn)us niin(‘rals - - 
ini«’a., (|uart/.. felspar, calt-itr arc less than O-OOOOOI ; UioHc of 
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“stronjily’’ magnetic minerals are ^rea.t<'r than ()-()()I, “ f(H‘J)ly ” 
inaaneti*' minerals het wt'cn O'tKH amlO-OOOl. 

A Lifting separator eonsisis consentially of a ma.^n(‘i which can 
}>e jaisseii amo|}ji.>t the material to he H(*para.t(‘(l in siuth a manner 
that th(* magnetic parlit'les n(lh(*r<‘ to th(‘. magn(‘t and ar(5 
removeil along with it \v!ier» the 
magnet is witlulrawn from the 
material. I’liis method is fjuite 
huitalile for very small <|uantities 
of material, hat it is tf>o slow to 
he Used for large ((uantities. 

A Retaining separator usually 
consists of <'it lier 

(a) A efmte nv inclined t rough, 
in whii'h are a number of mag 
nets which retain i'crtain of tin* 
part irles passirig down the trough 
whilst tin* remain<ler pass along 
and are separated. "rh<» appa 
rat us uuist l*e stopped at. inter¬ 
vals in <a’d<T that tin* magmdie 
material may he renurved from 
the magnets! Figs. 122 and 122 Pro. 12:j. Magnetio Hoparater. 
slunv an apparatus of this kind 

in which the magnets are in tin* form of a of bahlcH across 

the trough, so us to (li.sturh th(^ vvator and s(‘e.un^ an clf(‘otivc 
hcparation. F<»r cleaning, the How of material is Htof)f)(Hl and the 
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electric current switched off. The magnetic particles can then be 
washed down with water and the apparatus started again in less 
than five minutes. 

(b) A drum or puUey, formed of a series of magnets, which 
rotates whilst the material to be treated passes over it. The 
attracted particles adhere until the drum has reached a prearranged 
part of its revolution, when the electric current which creates 
the magnet is automatically shut off, and any adherent particles 
then fall away into a suitable receiver. As the drum continues 
to revolve the electric current is again applied automatically and 
the drum again becomes a magnet.. Instead of one magnet, a 
large drum with several magnets on its circumference may be used. 

In some cases, instead of allowing the mixed materials to flow 
directly over the drum, they are carried on an endless belt, the 
magnetic drum serving as one of the pulleys, as in the Ingranic 
•Separator (Fig. 124). This arrangement works in a similar manner 



Fig. 124.—Ingranic magnetic separator. 


to the magnetic drum just described, but the use of a belt is some¬ 
times more convenient. Another separator of this type is the 
Wetherill Separator (Fig. 125), which has three electro-magnets, one 
of which forms one of the puheys supporting the belt upon which 
the material to be separated travels. The magnetic grains are 
carried round the pulley and fall into one receiver, whilst the non¬ 
magnetic particles shoot forward and fall into a second compartment. 

Further classifying into strongly magnetic and weakly magnetic 
materials may be carried out by the use of two cylinders, the 
second having a higher speed or a weaker magnetic field. This 
method is employed in the “ Monarch ” separator, in which the 
material falls on to the first cyhnder and is separated from the 
magnetic material. Just as the latter falls from this cylinder it 
is caught by the magnetising zone of the second cyhnder, but only 
the strongly magnetic particles are able to be held, and so a further 
classification into strongly and weakly magnetic particles is effected. 
A machine of this kind with cylinders 2 ft. diameter, the first 
revolving at 40 revs, per min. and the second at 50 revs, per min., 
will separate 15-20 tons per hour of material between 15- and 20-mesh, 
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mapetie intensity. This arrangement is adopted in the Inter¬ 
national Separator. 

Deflecting separators are those in which some of the material 
IS clrawn aside by the magnets and so separated from the remainder 
Ihe simplest separator of this type consists of a narrow inclined 
A trough, down the sides of which are fixed a series of magnets. 
As the material flows down the trough the readily magnetised 
particles are deflected and adhere to the magnets. Rotating 
drum magnets, such as those described on p. 430, are sometimes 
regarded as deflecting separators. 

In all magnetic separators it is important (a) to use sufficiently 
strong magnets—preferably electro-magnets, as their intensity is 
under better control; (b) to allow the material to be separated 
to be in as close contact as possible with the magnets, as all inter¬ 
vening substances, such as belts, etc., reduce the efficiency of the 
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separation of the smaller particles ; (c) to allow ample time for 
the desired material to reach and adhere to the magnets, and, 
in the case of rotating magnets, to allow the adherent material 
to be carried sufficiently far to ensure a complete separation. If 
a rotary electro-magnet is used, the construction of the commutators 
is important, as a quick “ make and break ” is essential. 



ELECTROSTATIC CONCENTRATORS 

Electrostatic separators (Fig. 126) are sometimes used for 
concentrating dry materials. They depend on the fact that, if 
a stream of material is brought into contact with an electrically 
charged body, those particles in the stream which are good con¬ 
ductors of electricity will become similarly charged and repelled, 
whilst those which are poor conductors will continue their flow 
undisturbed. A stOl more de&iite separation will take place if 
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th(‘ whole of th<‘ inat(‘nal Ih first char^(‘.(l lucratively and in thccn 
hrourht into eonta.<ct with a positively (charged body. Tlucrc arc 
various forms of (‘[(‘etrostaticc s(‘parators, hut th(‘ (css(‘ntial features 
of all an‘ that th(‘ niat(cria.l flows down an iruclined ehute whicch 
is n(‘rativ(‘ly (•ha.rr(‘d and th(‘n falls on to a positiv(dy (charged 
n‘Volvinr (cyliiuhu-, at. Hue sidec of which is a sc'cond rucgativccly 
charged el(‘('trode. Tlu* partich^s, which arc good (conductors, are 
iinin(*diat(‘ly n‘p(‘ll(.‘d from tluc ncvolving (cylind(cr, whilst those 
whi(‘h an* poorer condiuctors contiinuc to adlucre for a hength of 
tinu‘ (lep(‘nding on th(‘ir conductivity. I^y this means it is 
relatively (‘asy to s(‘parat(‘ a mat(‘rial into thr(‘(c different portions, 
viz. highly conductive*, m(*(Iiuin (condu(ctiv(c, and hcebly (conductive. 
As difT<*n‘nt nuiu‘rals vary in tludr (‘l(‘(ctri(cal (condiuctivity tlucy may 
la* s(*pjirat(‘d in this way from one anotlucr. Thus, magnectite, 
magnetiec ilm(‘nit(‘, tnagnetic. ha(‘matite, ])yrrhotite, chromiHc, 
ilnu*nit(‘, liaeniat it(‘, wolframite*, j)yrit(cs, (columhit(c, tantalite, 
gold, <‘t(c., an* Iiighly condu(ctiv(c ; feerriferous am|)hibol(cs ancl 
pyro.\(*neH, black hiot ite*, tourmaliruc, titanik*, rut ike, anatasc, 
i)rookit(*, and cassitcrike ar(c m(‘(lium (conduc.tors ; and sidcrite, 
xenotinu*, (*{)idot(‘, olivine*, staurolike, garnect, monazike, gypsum, 
(juartz, chale*cde)ny, f(‘lspa,rs, (calcik*, dolomit.ee, (ce)r(li(ent(e, jnusecovike, 
apatik*, arulalusik*, sillimanite*, fluorite*, diamond, topaz, kyanike, 
spinel, corundum, e<‘I(*stik‘, zincon and baryte‘s aree pe)()r (conductors 
of ck*ctrieity. 


PIJRIKIOATION BY HHthMIOAI. AHTION 

d’ho chemie’al treatm(*nt of sand is only useed in H])(‘(cial cases as 
it is expensive*, and in most (casees sand (can bee sufficiently weell 
cjeancei by otlu*r nu*ans. 

Hydrochloric acid has beecn UH(‘d to some cxkent for reemoving 
iron compounds from sands. It is useeful in sonue casees, but is 
sekiom compk*tcIy satisfactory, partly beeecausee some iron corn- 
pemnds are* unaffected by hydroechloriec acid (ev(*n wheen lueateed to 
high t<*mpcratun*s, and })artly b(*caus(e tlue aecid (cannot ]Kcn(ctrake 
to the* inte'rieu' of the particl(‘s, and so do(*s not rcemovee thee wholly 
enclosed iron coin pounds ; when tlu* sand is used for any f)urpos(e, 
.such as grinding or glass manufa(*t.un‘, in whi(‘h tlue inkerior of tlue 
grains is eventually <‘Xposcd, such (‘ru'losed iron e.()rn|)oun(ls may 
t}u*n liave* a serious e*fTe‘et. For this n‘ason, tlue treeatmeent of sands 
with hydroehkmiec acid is only of valuee wlueii thee whole of thee iron 
is in the f(»rm of an (‘xt(*rior e'oating on thee f)arti(ck‘s. 

Iron c’om|)ounds may h(* r(‘mov(‘d from ki(‘H(*lguhr by jnixing it 
with hydrochlorie^ acid (specifiec gravity 1*1) to form a fluid-paske 
and then heating the mixturee to HO"(f The* mass is c.ooleed, washed 
with water pass(*d throeigh a filk*r ])r(‘ss, and thee e,a,k(‘H <lri<‘d and 
ignitcel. 

InHie‘ad of beeing tneated with hydroechloriec acid, sands may bee 

von. I 3 K 
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mixed vvith common salt and heated to redness. This results in 
the formation of ferric chloride, which is volatile and so escapes. 
Unfortunately, salt is no more efficient than hydrochloric acid, but 
it is sometimes cheaper to use it. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid is used for removing iron oxide 
from artificial carborundum sands, which are used for abrasive and 
refractory purposes. 

Tscheuschner in 1885 recommended the removal of iron oxide 
(limonite) from sands by sprinkling 64 parts of sand with 8 parts 
of a solution of 3 parts of salt, and 2 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and 3 parts of water. The mixture is heated to redness. The 
product is treated with water and the iron removed in solution as 
a chloride. J. G. A. Rhodin in 1914 patented a simplification of 
this process, which consists in heating the sand with 2^ per cent of 
common salt to a red heat, and afterwards lixiviating with water. 
Both Tscheuschner and Rhodin’s processes are expensive, and are 
seldom used, as sufficiently pure natural sands can be obtained 
cheaply. 

Nitre cake has been used quite satisfactorily for cleaning glass 
sands, and is also used for purifying artificial corundum sands. 
The same process may be carried out by using sodium hydro¬ 
sulphide at a lower temperature. 

Almost the only sands which are chemically purified on a large 
scale are those used for making optical glass, as the methods of 
purification are costly and can only be used in special cases. 


CALCINATION OR BURNING OF SANDS AND 
SAND-ROCKS 

Sandy materials are sometimes calcined in order to improve 
their quality, or for some special purpose in connection with their 
use. Thus, kieselguhr is sometimes calcined in order to burn off 
any carbonaceous matter which may be present, and to leave a 
white, or nearly white, kieselguhr. 

Sandstones and silica rocks are sometimes calcined or burned 
in order to render crushing easier, and also (where they are to be 
used in the manufacture of silica bricks) to change the silica into 
tridymite and cristobalite (p. 226). 

Glass sands are also improved by burning, as this treatment 
drives off any water present, as well as organic matter, and so 
improves the colour of the glass. 

Dirt and coal may be included or mixed with sands during 
transport, but may be largely removed by careful burning. This 
is specially necessary in the case of sands for the manufacture of 
optical glass, as they need to be very pure. 

Some sands become darker when burned ; this is due to the 
oxidation of the iron present and the consequent production of the 
red colour characteristic of ferric oxide, or of the darker ferrous 
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silicate if the burning has been effected with an insufficient amount 
of air. Several British sands darken in this way, some pure white 
sands becoming grey or pinkish in colour, though the purest sands, 
such as the glass sands of Aylesbury, Godstone, and Reigate, remain 
pure white after burning, as do also selected portions of the sand 
from Muckish Mountain, Co. Donegal, Ireland, and that from 
Abergele. Glacial sands usually darken considerably when they 
are burned. 

Some of the pure white sand¬ 
stones of the Carboniferous age, 
such as that found at Guiseley, are 
unaffected in colour by burning. 

The kilns employed for calcin¬ 
ing sand and sand-rocks depend 
largely on the nature of the 
materials. In the case of sand- 
rocks, in which the pieces of 
material are comparatively large 
and hard, a shaft kiln may be 
employed. This type of kiln (Pig. 

127) consists of an upright column 
or shaft into which the material is 
fed from above, and passes out at, 
or near, the ground level. The 
fuel for burning the material may 
be mixed with the stone—alternate 
layers of fuel and stone being 
placed in the kiln, or the fuel may 
be burned in a number of fire¬ 
places or burners so that only the 
products of combustion pass into 
the kiln. The former method is 
seldom employed, the latter being 
much more satisfactory, especially 
if producer-gas is used as fuel, as 
there is practically no contamina¬ 
tion of the sand by the ash from Fig. 127.—Shaft kiln, 

the fuel. 

Shaft kilns may be worked either intermittently or contin¬ 
uously ; in the former, each filling of the kiln constitutes a 
separate operation, whilst in the latter, the materials may be 
continuously fed into and drawn from the kiln. Intermittent 
kilns are only employed for small outputs and are not usually 
built more than 10 ft. in diameter at the top, and 5 ft. at the 
bottom, and 20 ft. high. Continuous shaft kilns may be up to 
60 ft. high, from the feed-hole at the top to the draw-hole near 
the bottom. 

Whilst a shaft kiln is simple in construction and economical in 
fuel, if properly controlled, it has several disadvantages which may 










KILNS 


4:i(; 


h{‘ ovcrroint* fo (wtcnt hy carrftii (i«-;sin;nin<r, principal 

(lisadvantaL^t's arc : 

1. The kiln is liable to laaanne choked, uith tlie resnlt that the 

tirine is irre^ndar. 'Fltis <an, to some extent, he avoified 
hy hlouin*j:air thnmydi th(‘ material durin^i the lm^^uuL^ 

2. 'The lu'atinjL^ may Im* irre^mlar unless the linauan is Ijoth 

skilful and eonscaentions, 

.*h A shalt kiln is not suitai)Ie for material euntainino nineh 
powder, as it tlien <*hokes toe easily. 

Single-chamber kilns are sometimes employ«-d for eah’ining 
blocks of jiiateriah such as sand,-.tones, . iliea rocks, etc., which do 
not tali to powder when luirned. .\ Ninjjh* kiln ronsists of .a brick¬ 
work {•hamber round tjie ba^* of whi<’h lii'eb(»xes are piaee<l, so that 



the ]>roduc*bs of combustion from the fuel ruder the chamber, pass 
Ihrou^d) the material stacked in the kiln, and escape t(» a chi?mH*v‘ or 
an* drawn out by means of a fan. Such kilns njav l>e either eireiilar 
or rec’tangtilar, and the prases m.iy pass in <-itlier an upward or 
downward direrlicm. 1‘he ad\antaye of updraueht kiluf^ is that 
they an* very simple in desi^nt and an* easily re pains L hut they 
liave the dinadvantagf* of heinv' wasteful in fuel, as the j/ases pass 
to the ehiuiney hidon- the h<‘at in them Inis been fulix utilised. 

In dowmdrau^ht kilns (Fi^n 12H). the jL'ases fronl the lirehoxen 
an* tirst passed up to the top of the kiln, thnamdi vertical IhieH 
teruH*(l W/.v, and are then drawn tiown throueh the material in the 
kihi and out throujudin perforated floor into llueH which areeonneeted 
a ehimney or fan. In this type of kiln, the distance travelled 
by the gani's in vc-ry great, and ronHcquruitly tin* heal is mc#re fully 
utilised thau in an upalraught kiln. Dowiedraught kilns are, 
how{*ver, more eompli<*at4*d in <*onMtnicf ion, and eonse(|Uf'nt ly n*(|uire 
iiion* skill in uh<* and mainfenama'. 

In some re<*tangular .single kilns, the fires are placed at one (*n(l 
and the. ehimney at the the gases then travelling chii‘tly in a 
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horizontal direction. Such kilns with a horizontal draught are 
frequently known as Newcastle kilns. 

Continuous-chamber kilns are sometimes employed for the same 
purposes as single kilns, but they have the advantage of utilising 
the heat in the gases more fully and so are cheaper to operate. A 
continuous kiln consists of a number of single kilns either of the 
up-draught or down-draught type, and, in some cases, of the hori¬ 
zontal draught type, connected together, so that the waste gases 
from one kiln or chamber, instead of passing to the chimney, are 
discharged into the next chamber, and then into the next, and so 
on, until the heat in them is fully utilised, when the gases are 
allowed to pass into the chimney and escape. By building several 
chambers or kilns together in this way the cost of building is con¬ 
siderably reduced, and the fuel consumption is less than half that of 
each separate lain. 

The difficulty of choking is also present in this type of kiln, and 



Fig. 129.—Section of gas-fired reverberatory furnace. 


materials which are hkely to fall on burning should not be fired in 
them. Continuous kilns are only suitable for outputs of 30-40 tons 
of rock per day. 

Reverberatory furnaces (Fig. 129) are used for calcining metal¬ 
liferous sands, chiefly in order to extract from them any metal they 
contain. A reverberatory furnace consists of a long hearth in 
which the material to be heated is placed; at one end of the 
furnace is a firebox and at the other a chimney. The products of 
combustion from the firebox pass over the material on the hearth, 
heating it in their passage, and finally passing away through the 
chimney at the opposite end. The arch of the furnace is built so 
as to reflect the heat down on to the material and so secure effective 
and uniforni heating. In some cases, the hearth is heated from 
below as well as from above ; this method effects a saving in fuel. 

Roasting furnaces are used for treating metalliferous sands 
chiefly as a preliminary to the recovery of any metal they contain. 
In the hand-operated type, the furnaces consist of a number of 
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ll.M.rs anun-.;(t on,. H,,. oil,,.,- with floor ..o,,, 

iiniiiioM ,no uith 111,, floor l.,.i,,« ; th,- nt,it,.rial pla,-,.,! on tho ll,,ors 
iak,.,l fr.im on,, floor to anoflii.r t,y liainl. wliilM ll„. 0,,^.. trtvi.'l 
in 111,. v,mv ,l.r,.,.|ion an.i li,.af th- mat,.rial in th,.ir pa.va,,,. 

I his | ^ |„. ol fnrna,.,. is only .smtal,!,. for ...al-rial, uhi, !, ar- in th,: 
.slaf," ol a o(,ar.s,. (,,>W(i,.r. 

,M,-,'l,ani,al roa.stii.K furna-,.s ar,- «s,.,l i,, th- tr-atnu-nt of 
m-fallif-rous .sands. A typi.-al ni,.,.hani,.al fnrna,,. ,.on-.isf. ..f ,, 
Hi-ri-s of,., 1,.,. honzonfal or .slightly in-lin-,! fio,„>. o,„. af.ov,. Ha. 
oth,-r . th,. floors an- iM-rforat,-,! so that hot isns.-s n,uv pas, iiiovanN 
fhioui,di ami ovi-r th- van,.us floors anil out at th,- 1,,,, I,, ih- 

'•Mdn- of Ih- luriUH-,. ,s a, v.-rti.-al air-,.,.,,!,.,! .shaft whi.-h .-arrh.s a 
numli-r of l,on/.,.nlal arms fi|t,.,l with rak-.s whh-l, Mir up il„. 
m,i-iial on Ih- floors. 11 ,,-.m- arms nia\. if „,.. ,.s>ary. h- water- 
'■'■‘“I *»■ hi-al,-il is -hart'-d on to th*- toi, floor- 

urif'i'n ‘T' i ‘'I k'railually falls from floor to fl,,,,; 

if IS di.s,.harf.',.d af fhi- hottoni. th,- t*as,-.s m,-an«hil,. j,aHsinK 



ttpu-ards and 1,,-afuii; Ih- maf.-rial in its pa.ssatn-, Th- ,-hi,-f 
aihanlan- -f fhiH fy,,,- of k,ln is in its .sinipli-itv ; it r,-,jnir,-.s iitfh- 

hi^h II Itial I-O.M and r-quir-s ni-i-hani-al power to oiH-raf- th- rak,-s 
Rotary kilns (F«, l.'W,, ar,- only «s,.,i to a v,-,-! limit-,1 .^itenf 
for ,-al,-mint, samIs. fhoUKh. wh,-r,- th-y ,an i,,- ,.,-onon,i-aIlv 
, niplo\,-d. Ihi-y ar,- pmhahly th,- mo.M satisfa.-torv kiln.s to A 

mtary ktln ,-onsi.sls -ss-nfhilly of a st-.-I ,-vlin,i-r or ,irum l'in,-d 
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an, IS Imally ,h,s-h«rg-d at th- opiKmit,- .-nd of th,- kiln. Th,’- 
Thrnh-r may h,- of any d.-sir,-,! h-nKt/i. a,-.-ordir,K to th,- an „„ d 
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about equal proportions of silica and alumina, made of a mixture 
of fireclay and bauxite. The kiln is usually supported on two or 
three pairs of roller-bearings, placed at a convenient distance apart; 
and is driven by a. toothed wheel surrounding the cylinder and 
actuated by a worm wheel driven by means of a suitable reduction 
gearing. The speed of rotation varies from 20-60 revs, per hour. 

The fuel generally used for such rotary kilns is a fine bituminous 
coal-dust, though natural gas, producer-gas, and petroleum are 
used to some extent. The coal is thoroughly dried and ground 
so as to leave only about 15 per cent on a sieve having 180 meshes 
per linear inch. The powdered coal is conveyed to hoppers and 
is introduced into the Min at a regular speed. A blast of hot air 
drives it into the Min and ensures its rapid combustion. As the 
coal is very finely divided it is completely burnt, and does not 
injure the material wMch is being heated, except in so far as con¬ 
tamination of the latter by fuel-ash is harmful. 

At the discharge end of the kiln, a cooler, which usually consists 
of an inclined rotating drum, is fitted to cool the material before 
it is discharged ; if desired, water may be used to sprinMe on the^ 
material and so cool it more rapidly. 

Rotary kilns are quite continuous and very economical in fuel 
and labour. They can only be used, however, where a very large 
output is required, as rotary kilns with small outputs are not 
economical. The cost of installation is very high, and this also 
necessitates a large output. Unlike the other kilns mentioned, 
rotary Mins are only suitable for powdered materials ; large pieces 
are imperfectly burned. 

The calcination or burning of sands and sand-rocks may be 
carried out in either an oxidising or reducing atmosphere, according 
to local requirements. Sand-rocks such as sandstones, quartzites, 
etc., which are heated to convert them into tridymite and cristobahte, 
or which are heated to render them easier to crush, also glass sands, 
kieselguhr, etc., are calcined in an ordinary oxidising atmosphere. 
Metalliferous sands may, in some cases, be heated in an oxidising 
atmosphere, but in others a reducing flame is necessary; the 
particular conditions must be adapted to the needs of the material 
being heated. 

The temperature and duration of heating depends on the 
purpose of the calcination. Where a sandstone is calcined to 
render crushing easier, a temperature of 900°-1000° C. is all that is 
necessary, but where it is desired to convert silica into tridymite 
and cristobalite, a much higher temperature—about 1400° C.—is 
required, and the heating must be continued for a very long time, 
whereas in the first case it is merely necessary to heat up and then 
cool quicMy, if necessary by quenching the material in water. 
Where it is merely desired to drive off any carbonaceous matter 
which may be present, a temperature of 900°-1000° C. is generally 
sufficient, provided an ample supply of air is passed through the 
Min. 
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For roasting metalliferous sands, the temperature depends on 
the nature of the metal and the change which it is desired the 
heating should effect. When the metallic compounds are to be 
reduced and the crude metal extracted from the sands, a highly 
reducing atmosphere is essential, and usually the sand must be 
mixed with coke, charcoal, or other reducing agent, prior to its 
entering the furnace. A shaft kiln (known in this case as a blast 
furnace ”) or reverberatory furnace is usually employed for this 
purpose, the molten metal being run off through a tap-hole in the 
side of the furnace. It is not usually economical to treat crude 
sands in this manner ; the desirable mineral in them is usually 
separated by a process of concentration, and the rich ore so produced 
may then be smelted by one of the processes ordinarily used for 
rich materials. 



CHAPTER X 

SIZING OR GRADING SANDS 

Sizing or grading is the process of dividing a sand into particles 
of various sizes. It should seldom be omitted, no matter what 
may be the purpose for which a sand is to be used, though in some 
cases a partial grading is sufficient. In the most primitive cases, 
grading is used to separate small grains of sand from pebbles, 
gravel, ffints, or from other relatively large pieces of undesirable 
matter. In other works, it is used as a means of separating grains 
of desired sizes from the rest. In the case of placer sands, which 
contain particles of valuable metals or ores, sizing is necessary 
in order that the classifiers may work to the best advantage. 

A perfectly graded sand will contain no grains larger or smaller 
than those specified, but perfect grading is seldom attained and 
would, in most cases, be prohibitive as regards cost. Consequently, 
the grading is usually effected within fairly wide limits, the selected 
grades depending on the particular purpose for which the sand is 
to be used. A very convenient series of grades, used for many 
years by the author, is shovm on p. 249. 

A series of grades proposed by Boswell is shovm on p. 211, 
that proposed by P. W. Taylor is shown on p. 248, whilst 
other series of grades have been proposed by Seger (p. 211) 
and Mellor (p. 211). Unfortunately there is no generally accepted 
standard series of grades, but if wherever possible the I.M.M. 
standard sieves (p. 247) were used, the need for a standard grading 
figures would be less marked. Accurate standard screens are by 
no means necessary for use on a large scale, but the product from 
the screens actually employed should be tested with standard 
sieves from time to time so as to ensure its general conformity 
to requirements. The use of standard sieves for this purpose 
has been described on p. 246. 

The separation of the sand into particles of various sizes may 
be made with either wet or dry sand according to convenience. 
Where the material has to be washed as well as sifted, it is usually 
easier to sift it in the wet state, but sands which are merely damp, 
yet do not require to be washed, should usually be dried before 
being graded. 
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sritKKXixc on siI'Tix(; 


Si'/in^r or may lx* ofTrctrH l)y tlin*** priiiripul nii*th<Mls, 

iia-m(‘Iy : 

(r/) Scrc(‘iuii;X <»r .siftiii”; the wet or <Ii’y niatorial. 

{h) Wat or grading. 

(r) Air SI‘I )a rat ion. 

Tlir first inrntioniai is ^(‘iiorally nsod for tin* mjnparati\-oly 
{‘oa.rs(‘ ji^rains, whilst tin* la.st tw(» arc nsoil for tin* finia* ^n’ains uliioh 
cannot, la* conv(‘ni(‘ntly .scparat(‘(i I>y si<*vcs or scrcons. 


s(‘itKKXiX(j on siFnxd 

S<’rccnin^ or sifting istlir procc.ss usually cniployod for scparat iiig 
inl() {liiT(*rcnt si/.cs all sands with particles coarser than in. 

diameter. (Jrains which are finer than this canind he conveniently 
si(W(‘d hut must he <-lassified hy means of eitln*r water r»r air. 

iScre(‘ns or sieves are of various kinds, the principal t»nf*s being : 

(1) Fixvtl Hcmns, which may i>e (n) fiat, (//) cjuueal. or 

(r) cylindrical. 

(2) Mornhlc urnvtifi, which may h<’ (n) reciprocating, {h} rotary, 

or (r) Hi(‘ve-eonveyorK. 

Tin* terms uh(m1 to <h‘.serihe screens are rather loosi'ly applied. 
Ri(l(llr.H are v<*ry eoar.se s(*reens. A sirn or nrrn ma\ he regardr*d 
as a riddle having iinalerately fine o|>enings, whilst a fntni is a very 
fine scr(*(‘n, having l<Mf to alxmt ikotf holes per linear inch, 'riiese 
t(‘nnH are not stainlardi.sed, however, ainl tin* term sievt* " may 
b(* applied to a “lawn,” whilst tin* term “ H<’r(*f*n ” is <»ftt*n used 
for a “ riddle/' and riw nrsa. 

Fixed flat screens consist, u.snally, of a fiat surfaef*, r»r shi*f*t 
eonipos(*d <*ither of a meshwdrk of wires, a number of sfraigiit 
wir(*H (Fig. 1*11) forming long slots. (»r a perforated or slotterl metal 
plat(‘. The term “flat sere(*n ” is used eve*n when tin* screening 
Hurfai'C is inclined, ho that the material supplied to it may travel 
downi t.h(* inc’line arni ho enahle tin* st reen to work eontinuously. 
P(*rfcs*tly flat H(*reenH are only tist*d on a eomparativfdy small .scale ; 
th(*y muHt he emptied piTitalically, or they will hi^conie filled with 
eoarne mat(*rial which will not pa.s.s through their upiu-tures. 

When tin* nereen or nieve is horizontal it may he held in the 
hand, or more eonv(*nH‘ntIy, it may !>e supporterl on fwd strong 
barH. A .suitable. <|uantity of tlie Hand is then placed iit the sieve 
and th<^ latt<*r is Hhak<m or tnoverl haf'kwanls and ha-wanls so as 
to aid tho Hirudler purtieies in pa.ssing through it. Sometimes 
it is rru>re <*onvenient to keep tin* sieve stationary and to rub its 
conUmtH g(5ntly until all the partieh*s w*hieh can dc» sc» have passed 
through the sieve. Sui’h are* emly suitable* feer a small emtput, 

and theur use is often teelious. 

When an iindined nerexui or sieve* is usesi, tin* eruslnsl stone <»r 
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sand is supplied to the upper end of it in a uniform manner across 
the whole width of the screen and slides down it, the finer particles 
passing through the meshes or perforations of the sieve whilst the 
coarse particles which will not pass through faU off at the lower 
end as “ tailings.” The screen must, of course, be of sufficient 
length (or a series of screens must be used) to ensure that all the 
smaller particles are separated. Many inclined screens are too 
short and too steeply inclined to do their work properly, with the 
result that a very imperfect separation is effected. 

It must be clearly understood that with an inchned screen 
the largest particles passing through it will not correspond to the 
mesh or perforations of the screen, but will be the “ projection ” 
of such apertures on to a horizontal plane. Thus, if the screen 



C. Whittaker <& Co., Ltd., Accrington, 
Fig. 131.—Piano-wire screen (see p. 446). 


were a sheet of steel, with holes i in. diameter, incHned at an angle 
of 45 degrees, the effective size of its perforations would be 0*0875 in. 
or about three-quarters of the apparent aperture. Owing, however, 
to the rate at which the particles slide over a sheet of smooth 
metal inchned at such an angle, most of the particles will be less 
than in. diameter. Hence, the actual size of the particles 
separated can only be found by trial, as it depends on the inclination 
of the sieve and the speed at which the material travels over its 
surface. In order to prevent the material from passing too rapidly 
over the sieve, it is sometimes desirable to make the sieve in two 
or more parts—one sloping at a fairly steep angle and the others 
at a smaller angle. By doing this, the speed of the material is 
lessened by the baffling action of the later slopes. The same 
effect may sometimes be obtained by arranging small baffles across 
the surface of the sieve, which arrest the speed of the material 
to some extent, and so render the screening more efficient. 
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The efficiency of a flat or inclined sieve also depends on the 
kind of material to be screened. Where this contains a large 
variety of sizes, it is more diflicult to obtain a good separation, 
as the smaller particles become mixed with the larger ones and are 
not sufficiently separated in the short time during which the material 
passes over the screen. When most of the particles are of a size 
which will pass through the screen and only a small proportion 
are larger, the separation is much more efficient. 

Coarse material may be more efficiently screened than fine, 
as the holes, being larger, are less likely to become clogged. The 
kind of apertures employed is also very important; they may be 
formed by either (a) wire gauze, (6) parallel wires, or (c) as perfora¬ 
tions in a plate of steel or other material. 

Gauze or mesh-cloth is not usually satisfactory for a fixed sieve, 
unless some means is employed for vibrating it so as to prevent 
the clogging of the holes. When a suitable vibrating arrangement 
is provided, gauze is very satisfactory for comparatively fine 
particles. It is unsuitable for very coarse screening on account 
of its lack of strength. Gauze sieves are designated by numbers 
which, in this country, state the number of apertures per linear 
inch. Thus, a No. 24 sieve has 24 holes per linear inch, or 576 holes 
per sq. in. On the Continent it is more usual to specify the number 
of holes per sq. cm. Such Continental designations may be con¬ 
verted into the corresponding numbers by multiplying the square 
root of the Continental figure by 2^. Thus, a Continental sieve 
designated as 4900-mesh, i.e. having 4900 holes per sq. cm., will 
correspond to 70 x2|-, or 175 in the English standard, and will be 
equivalent to a No. 175 English sieve. Conversely, an English 
No. 25 sieve would correspond to (25-^-2J)^ or to a No. 100 Con¬ 
tinental sieve. 

Some Continental manufacturers designate their sieves by 
numbers which correspond roughly but not accurately to the 
English ones. 

Table LXXIV. gives various figures which may be used in 
comparing sieves designated in different ways. 


Table LXXIV. —Numbers and Meshes of Sieves 


Sieve No. 

Meshes per 
Linear Inch. 

Meshes per 

Sq. In. 

Meshes per Cm. 

Meshes per 

Sq. Cm. 

30 

30 

900 

12 

144 

60 

60 

3,600 

24 

576 

90 

90 

8,100 

36 

1296 

100 

100 

10,100 

40 

1600 

120 

120 

14,400 

48 

2304 

150 

150 

22,500 

60 

3600 

200 

200 

40,000 

80 

6400 


A difficulty experienced in connection with sieves designated in 
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one of the afore-mentioned ways is that it is not possible to tell 
what sized apertures they contain, as this depends on the thickness 
of the wires used. To overcome this, a series of standard sieves 
have been prepared by the Institute of IVIining and Metallurgy in 
which all the apertures are the same diameter as the wires. In 
the United States a different standard is, unfortunately, used, and 
tends to cause confusion when British and American results are 
compared. The English Standard sieves and screens are shown in 
Table L. on p. 247. 

When gauze or silk is used, the wires or threads tend to stretch 
and to sag, and are liable to be forced apart, thus allowing larger 
particles to pass between them. It is, therefore, important that 
the size of the particles passing the sieve should be tested periodic¬ 
ally so as to ensure that the sieve is in proper working order. When 
larger particles are found, the mesh of the sieve should be carefully 
examined, and the defect repaired. The gauze may be made of 
iron, steel, brass, bronze, or less frequently copper. ‘‘ Lawns ” are 
usually made of silk ; they are too delicate to be used on a very 
large scale. The non-ferrous metals may be used for very fine 
screens and where it is desired to avoid contamination by iron. 
Phosphor-bronze is largely used for the finer sieves, on account of 
its hardness and toughness. 

Small sieves may be made in one piece, but larger ones are 
usually in sections, each mounted on a suitable frame and fixed 
into the screen framework. By dividing the gauze into sections 
repairs are facilitated, no unnecessary waste of gauze occurs, and 
replacements can readily be made. If the screens are properly 
designed a defective piece should be removed and replaced by a 
sound one in the course of two or three minutes. This is very 
important, as it reduces the time lost by the stoppage of the 
apparatus to a minimum. 

Another reason for using moderately small frames is that unless 
the gauze is tight it is impossible to vibrate it properly, and tight 
gauze cannot be obtained in a large frame owing to the tendency 
of the cloth to sag. Screen frames measuring 6 ft. by 4 ft. are 
about the maximum size which gives the most convenient handling 
with ease of replacement and low cost of repairs. It is also desir¬ 
able that the frames should be sufficiently small to enable the 
required tension in the gauze to be obtained without straining it, 
because it is very important that the screening surface should be 
taut so as to give a good separation ; 40 per cent or more of the 
fine material may be left in the taihngs through a screen not being 
sufiSciently taut. As the wire is certain to stretch in use, some 
means should be provided for tightening the gauze from time to 
time. 

For further information see p. 448. 

Parallel bars and wires are used for screens or riddles where the 
particles are globular or free from flakes or long thin pieces. 
“ Grids ” or gratings composed of a series of parallel bars with a 
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definite space between them are excellent for separating pebbles 
and other coarse particles, but they are seldom efficient if the spaces 
between the bars are less than in. wide. The largest grids are 
often known as grizzlies,” and they are chiefly used to separate 
small stones or gravel from sand, or the small pieces of rock from 
that which requires to be crushed. Being very strong, they are 
not damaged by tipping a wagon- or truck-load of material on to 
them, so they form an effective feeding device for other machines. 

Bar-riddles or grids may be either horizontal or sloping according 
to the conditions under which they are used. If sloping, the 
inclination should be slight—seldom exceeding 30 degrees, or the 
material will pass along too rapidly for it to be properly screened, 
though for damp sand an almost vertical riddle is often used, the 
material being thrown against it with considerable force. 

The bars may be made of iron, steel, or wood. They may be 
round, square, rectangular, or triangular in section, the last-named 
being best as regards preventing the particles becoming fixed 
between the bars, but not as durable as square or rectangular 
bars. Round bars are objectionable, as they are closer together at 
their diameter than on the surface of the grid, and thus tend to 
cause an excessive proportion of wedged pieces, which are often 
difficult to remove. 

The bars may be of any convenient length. Such grids are 
often 8 or 12 ft. long and usually about 4 ft. wide, though there is 
reaUy no limit to either their length or width, as they can be built 
in sections to ensure the requisite strength. 

Eor separating particles less than -J-in. diameter parallel wires 
are preferable to bars. If such wires are fixed without any 
appreciable tension, they are satisfactory for light work and for 
hand-riddling, but not for continuous work. For the latter, the 
wires should be stretched by tension keys, as in a pianoforte : 
hence the term “ piano-wire ” screens. Parallel wires, arranged 
along the length of the sieve and sometimes strengthened by a few 
cross wires, sieve more rapidly and readily than gauze sieves. 
They have the disadvantage that if a long thin particle falls on to 
the screen it may pass between the wires, whereas it could not pass 
through a gauze screen of the same mesh, as the cross wires would 
stop it. This, however, does not often happen in screening a 
material such as sand and crushed rock, as the particles are in most 
cases fairly cubical. A further difficulty encountered with screens 
having only parallel wires is that a large particle may force the 
wires apart and then allow other larger particles to pass through 
the opening so created. This defect cannot be wholly avoided, 
but it can be minimised by keeping the wires taut, so as to allow 
as little movement as possible, and by inspecting the screen 
frequently ; it does not occur with gauze screens. 

Screens with, parallel wires and no cross ones have a tendency 
to cause the material to race too rapidly over them and thus prevent 
an efficient separation of the particles. This may be minimised by 
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reducing the inclination or slope of the screen or by arranging the 
wires across the screen instead of longitudinally, thus retarding the 
flow of the materials and so effecting a sharper separation. Screens 
composed of parallel wires set closely together should usually be 
provided with some means of vibrating the wires sufficiently to 
keep them clean. If the wares are stretched taut the movement of 
the particles may cause the requisite vibrations ; otherwise they 
may have to be produced mechanically. 

Although piano-wire screens have obvious advantages over 
those made of gauze, the risks involved in their use are sufficiently 
important to make many managers prefer gauze screens. The 
lower output of a gauze screen may easily be overcome by pro¬ 
viding a larger screen area, but a badly screened product containing 
particles tooTarge in size may easily cause serious financial loss to 
a firm. 

Perforated steel plates are the most convenient form of screen 
where particles between in. and 2 in. are to be separated. 
Still larger perforations can be made, but the wear and tear are so 
great that it is cheaper to pass such coarse material over a grid or 
grizzly. The shape and size of the perforations varies according 
to circumstances. Sometimes the plate is corrugated as well as 
perforated, or several plates may be arranged in steps. Slots have 
the advantage over circular perforations of offering a larger screen¬ 
ing surface per square yard of sheet, but are very liable to pass 
long flaky pieces which would be rejected by round holes. Conse¬ 
quently, it is usually better to employ the latter, though this may 
involve the use of a larger screen to produce the same area of 
apertures. 

Inclined perforated or slotted plates are so smooth that the 
material tends to race over the surface, with the result that some of 
the material fails to pass through the holes, and this must be 
allowed for in purchasing screens of this character. It is also very 
important that the angle at which the screens are placed should 
be very carefully adjusted so as to allow for its effect on the 
sand and on the rate at which the latter travels over the surface. 
Baffles, or the use of two or more screens at different angles, may 
be necessary to retard an excessive flow of material. 

The thickness or ‘‘ ga/Uge ” of the metal used for slotted and 
perforated screens should be sufficient to give ample strength. 
Those in Table LXXV. make reasonably durable screens; thinner 
sheets should not be used except under special circumstances. 

It has previously been pointed out (p. 443) that the largest 
particles which pass through the openings in an inclined, perforated 
sheet are much less than the openings themselves. This is due to 
the slope at which the screen is hung and must be duly allowed for 
in purchasing a screen. It is often an advantage to hang the 
sheet from four chains, by a hook at each corner of the screen ; 
this enables the inclination of the screen to be adjusted rapidly and 
easily so as to suit any variation in the material. 
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Table LXXV. —Pebforated Sheets 


Diameter of Hole. 

Thicloiess of Sheet. 

Centre to Centre of 
Perforation. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

3/32 

0*094 

3/80 

0*037 

5/32 

0*156 

7/64 

0*109 

1/20 

0*050 

3/16 

0*187 

1/8 

0*125 

1/16 

0*062 

3/16 

0*187 

5/32 

0*156 

5/64 

0*078 

1/4 

0*250 

3/16 

0*187 

7/64 

0*109 

19/64 

0-297 

1/4 

0-250 

9/64 

0*140 

3/8 

0-375 

5/16 

0*312 

11/64 

0*172 

7/16 

0*437 

11/32 

0*344 

3/16 

0*187 

15/32 

0*468 

3/8 

0*375 

1/4 

0*250 

1/2 

0*500 

1/2 

0*500 

5/16 

0*312 

11/16 

0*688 

5/8 

0*625 

3/8 

0*375 

13/16 

0*812 

3/4 

0*750 

5/8 

0*625 

1 1/8 

1*125 

1 to 4 


3/4 

0*750 




Note.—W ith holes 1-4-in. diameter the total area of the holes slioiild not exceed 43 ])er 
cent of the total area of the sheet, and preferably should not exceed 36 per cent, or the sheets 
will probably be too weak to be durable. If the diameter of the holes is not the same on both 
sides of the sheet, that on the lower side should be slightly the greater, so as to prevent the 
material from wedging in the holes. 


The Relative Efficiency of Horizontal and Inclined Screens.—The 

efficiency of a fixed horizontal or inclined screen depends on several 
factors, of which the most important are : 

(i.) Its length ; many users employ screens which are far too 
short to ensure a good separation of the coarse and fine materials. 
This can best be ascertained by testing the tailings with a hand- 
sieve of the same apertures. In most cases, a length of not less 
than 6 ft. is necessary, though 4 ft. is more usual. Where several 
screens are employed in series at different angles, each should be 
at least 4 ft. long. 

(ii.) The inclination or slope, which must vary according to the 
type of screen used, though an angle of 45 degrees is generally 
satisfactory. If the screen is vibrated, an angle of 30 degrees with 
the horizontal will usually suffice. 

(iii.) Smoothness of Surface. —A perforated sheet or a screen 
composed only of parallel wires will oppose less resistance to the 
flow of the material than one with cross wires, and so will tend to 
retain in the tailings a larger proportion of fine material than will 
a gauze screen. This may usually be overcome by using a longer 
screen. The output of a gauze screen is often low because of the 
resistance caused by the cross wires, though this may be largely 
overcome by vibrating the screening surface. 

(iv.) Distribution of material on the screen ; thus, if the material 
is spread uniformly across the whole width of the screen and 
continues to be so distributed throughout its journey, the efficiency 
of the screen will be high. Many users feed the screens carelessly, 
with the result that a large proportion of the available surface is 
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not used at all. Uniformity of distribution is secured in the 
“Newaygo” screen (Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., London) by 
means of a screw conveyor which discharges material over a weir 
on to the screen. In other screens baffles are used. 

(v.) The nature of the material .—Some materials are much more 
easily screened than others as the proportion of material to be 
removed often exerts a notable influence on the process. Thus, it 
is extremely difflcult to remove completely a small proportion of 
moderately fine material from a coarser one and damp material is 
more difficult to deal with than a dry one. 

(vi.) The vibratory movement of the screen. — The greatest 
efficiency is obtained from a gauze sieve or lawn when the particles 
of sand, etc., are in a rapid state of motion in an almost vertical 
direction. They should rise sufficiently above the gauze to drop 



Sturtevant En-jineering Co., Ltd., Londori. 
Fig. 132.—^Newaygo screen. 


on an aperture which is not already occupied and, in the case of 
an inclined screen, should gradually pass down the incline in a 
series of small “ hops ” over each succeeding cross-wire. With 
fixed screens, the usual method of efltecting this movement is to 
vibrate or rap the screen. 

The simplest form of vibrator consists of a series of short bars 
which are attached loosely to a series of rotating discs, so that 
these bars strike on small anvils on the frame of the screen in rapid 
succession. The greater part of the vibration is absorbed by the 
frame, but sufficient movement is transmitted to the screening 
surface to ensure a reasonably high output. This method is noisy, 
destructive, and not very efficient. 

A great improvement on it is incorporated in the Newaygo 
screen (Fig. 132) in which a series of strips of metal are placed 
at regular intervals on each side of the gauze ; attached to these 
strips are a number of metal holders which project through the 
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upj)er casing of the screen and carry wooden pegs which act as 
anvils when struck at frequent intervals by a number of loose 
hammer-bars attached to a series of rotating shafts fitted above 
the casing. In this way, the screen is vibrated by blows delivered 
almost directly to many points on the surface at a fairly rapid 
rate and clogging is effectually prevented. The hammers and 
anvils should be arranged so as to give only a very small amplitude 
of motion to the screen, not enough to cause violent movement 
of the material, yet sufficient to free the particles and to present 
them with ample opportunities of escaping through the openings. 
Two screens, one below the other, may be vibrated simultaneously, 
but in that case the upper sieve must not be finer than about 
15-mesh. 

What appears to be a still more effective method consists of 


W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, U.S.A, 

Fig. 133.—Hum-mer screen. 

several powerful electro-magnets mounted above the gauze (Fig. 133) 
which alternately attract and release strips of steel attached to 
the screening surface at a very rapid rate, in a manner precisely 
similar to the vibrations of the hammer in an electric bell, and 
keep the gauze in a state of coh-stant vibration. The makers 
of this “ Hum-mer screen ” claim that the intensity of vibration 
is far greater and more effective than with hammers, that it can 
be varied at will in order to suit the material to be screened, and 
that very fittle power is required. By appl 3 fing an intensely 
rapid vibration direct to the gauze, the particles are constantly 
separated from each other, the larger ones helping the smaller 
particles to pass more readily through the screen, and enabling 
the screen to have a very large capacity and a very sharp separation. 
Rapid vibrations of small amphtude also prevent the material 
jumping or bouncing on the screen and enables a smaller angle 
of inclination to be used and a sharper separation to be effected. 
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Whenever a. vibratory mechanism is used, the screen should be 
fully enclosed in a dust-proof case, or the loss of the finest material 
will be serious. 

Testing Tailings.—When a sieve or screen works perfectly, all 
the particles up to a certain desired size pass through it and the 
tailings will not contain any particles less than this size. Con¬ 
sequently, if the tailings were passed a second time over the sieve, 
no further material would be separated. It is practically impossible 
to secure so perfect a result on a large scale, as no sieve in the market 
has a 100 per cent efficiency. The only way to obtain the best 
possible result is to investigate several types of sieves or screens, 
vary their inclination, length, and mode of feeding, and to test 
the tailings with a hand-sieve of the same mesh or aperture. It is 
also a wise precaution to make periodically similar hand-tests 
of both tailings and screened material, so as to ensure a '' clean ” 
product, during the regular working of the plant. 

Supports for Screens.—Horizontal and inclined screens are 
often used for hand-sifting ; a flat screen is usually placed on an 
open support, such as a pair of rails, or on top of a tub, box, or bin, 
and half-filled with the material to be sifted. The screen is then 
moved backwards and forwards on its supports, or is lifted in the 
hands and shaken horizontally until it is judged that the whole 
of the fine material has been removed. With care, a highly 
efficient separation may be effected. 

An inclined screen or riddle may be set up at about 75 degrees 
or other suitable angle and the material is thrown against it; 
the finer particles pass through, whilst the tailings fall down to the 
bottom of the screening surface. The efficiency is low, but often 
sufficiently good for the purpose, especially when the rejected 
material is rather coarse. An ordinary labourer kept supplied 
with material, and working ten hours a day, will screen 24 cu. yds. 
of sand and gravel in this way. For larger outputs, it is cheaper 
to support the inclined screen above the ground, at a slope of 
45 degrees or less, and to feed the material on to the upper end of 
the screen, so that it slides down the surface, the smaller particles 
passing through the screen and being separated in this way. 
Inclined screens are made to screen 15-20 tons per hour of sand 
of 20-mesh or 10-15 tons per hour of sand of 40-mesh. The 
supports may be of timber or iron, the latter being preferable 
as it is stronger and more durable. Chains (p. 447) are sometimes 
preferable to more rigid supports. 

Fixed Conical Screens.—Conical screens are sometimes used 
because their shape permits a larger screening area^to be employed 
within the same floor space as a horizontal or inclined screen. 
They also facilitate the delivery of the sand, etc., through a small 
spout, though, to be effective, the material must be arranged to 
flow uniformly over the surface of the screen. This is usually 
accomplished by means of adjustable baffles which guide the 
material, but in the conical screen made by the Traylor Engineering 
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the screen, whilst the larger particles pass down it and escape 
by the appropriate outlet. 

The Vicona screen (Vol. II., Fig. 10; C. E. V. Hall, Sheffield) 
consists of a conical screen mounted above a similar, but inverted, 
screen, both being mounted in such a manner that they can be 
oscillated and vibrated, by means of a shaft and cam. The 
material is fed through a hopper on to the upper conical screen ; 
the small particles pass through it and fall on to a second inverted 
conical screen, which may he either the same or a smaller mesh. 
In the former case, the material is separated into three different 
sizes each passing into a different chute. The coarse material, 
rejected by the first sieve, 
passes down the inside of the 
casing to the tailings chute; 
the material which has passed 
through the first sieve, but is 
rejected by the second one, 
passes down an inner casing 
into the ‘^medium” chute and 
the material which has passed 
through the second sieve enters 
the fines ” chute. This type 
of sieve is very compact, yet 
has a specially large screening 
surface, and is very effective for 
all materials between in. and 
200-mesh. 

Fixed Cylindrical Screens 

are sometimes employed. 

They consist of a cylinder 
made of gauze or perforated 
plate mounted in an almost 
horizontal position (Fig. 135); 
the material is introduced .at 
one end, and is swept gradually through the cyHnder by a 
cylindrical or spiral brush mounted on a shaft which passes 
through the centre of the cylinder. The brush presses the material 
against the surface of the screen, and also gradually carries it along 
through the cylinder. Sometimes the brush is replaced by paddles 
or scrapers which are intended to serve the same purposes, but 
are less effective. Occasionally, a half-cyhnder forming a trough 
is used in connection with a brush, but the disadvantage of this 
arrangement is that it is less effective than when a complete 
cyhnder is used. It is claimed that less power is required to 
propel the material through the screen by brushes or paddles 
than to vibrate the screen, but as against this the brushes wear 
away rapidly and are expensive, besides introducing bristles into 
the screened product, whilst with the finer screens the brushing 
causes a large amount of wear and tear on the screening surface. 



Fig. 135.—“ Rapid ” sifter. 
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Moving Screens or Sieves include those having three kinds of 
motion : (a) reciprocating, {b) jigging, and (c) rotary. 

Reciprocating Screens.—The simplest form of reciprocating 
screen is an ordinary flat sieve which is shaken to and fro by hand. 
This method is very tiring, and is so slow that it can only be used 
for the smallest outputs. For larger quantities, some form of 
mechanical power must be employed to create the motion. 

Power-driven reciprocating screens are usually of the flat type, 
one of the commonest patterns consisting of a horizontal screen 
or sieve (Fig. 136) moved to and fro along rails or guides by means 
of a bar having one end attached to the sieve and the other to the 



W. Gardner & Son,% Ltd., Gloucester. 
Fia. 136.—Reciprocating screen. 


edge of a disc mounted on a shaft, so as to form a crank. It is 
sometimes more convenient, instead of using guides, to suspend 
the screen from the roof or from a framework, the motion being 
imparted in the same manner as before. 

If desired, several sieves may be placed one above the other 
and reciprocated by a series of cranks. The finer particles from 
the upper sieves fall on to those below until they pass out into 
a suitable receiver. Such sieves must be emptied by hand unless 
they are made continuously acting by sloping them slightly and 
providing them with chutes. This method is sometimes used for 
washing and screening sand simultaneously (p. 400). 

Reciprocating sieves of this type may be of any convenient 
size. They are usually moved at the rate of 30-70 strokes per min., 
according to the nature of the material. The output of reciprocating 
sieves is rather smaller than that of rotary sieves (described later), 
but for many purposes they are useful if kept in good condition. 
The wear and tear on them is rather great on account of the 
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reciprocating movement and unless well enclosed they are very 
dusty. When the sieves are used for washing (p. 399) the dust is, 
of course, avoided. 

It is very important to avoid wasting power by the use of an 
unnecessarily violent reciprocal movement. All that is needed is 
to cause the particles to jump upward from the screen, which then 
travels forward and backward, so that the particles when falling 
do not strike the same aperture as that from which they rose. 

Jigging Screens are a simple modification of the well-known 
jigging conveyor, which consists of a long shallow tray (Fig. 59) 



Head, Wrightaon & Co., Ltd., Thornahu-on-Tces. 

Fig. 137.—Jigging screen or screen conveyor. 

mounted on springs, and reciprocated with a slow forward move¬ 
ment and a rapid iDackward one. By this means, the particles 
are continually jerked upward from the tray and gradually travel 
forward along the conveyor. If the tray is perforated or fitted* 
with gauze, it acts as a combined conveyor and sieve (Fig. 137) ; as 
it may be made of great length, its screening efficiency is very high. 
They are usually 4-5 ft. wide, and are inclined at various angles 
up to about 18 degrees, according to the nature of the material. 
They are reciprocated at speeds up to 120 oscillations per minute, 
the stroke being usually about 5-9 in., about 2-3 h.p. being required. 
The arrangement of the supporting springs and reciprocating 
mechanism requires care and skill so as to avoid unnecessary 
vibration, and where two conveyors, one above the other, can 
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1m* couph-d to till- saiiM- n-ciprcMMt inir dov !»■«*, thou^ii with Ncparatf* 
cranks, much un'utiT duralalit \ i> muin-d. 

diir screens are ii«»t >nit.ihle h»r line poudejN a. they are too 
dusl\. hut they an* cxeeileiu Imi-.H cparatine sand from crave!, 'hhey 
an* costh to instal and murt. titereinn*. he u .ed for iary'e ont}»uts. 

(lri<is or cri/./,ii«*N mav i>e cjM-n reciprocaliujj: movement, either 
as a whole or hy c(»ii d rm-1 iny^ them of loo^e bars and attaching 
alternat(‘ bars tii an eceentrie or < rank which tlien uives tlu-m tin* 
napiisite to and fro motion. (S«'e ah^o Srnm ('n/m p, diai.) 

Rcciprocatina: Feeder-screens an* often meftd tor olfeetinc a 
roUjij:h M'paration td coarse atid liner mati’Hais prioi* to d«’li\ery to 
another nun‘hine. d‘!iey may l»e usf-d f«»r a variety of purposes, (d 
wliieh only two need he mentioned, 

in) Wiien a mixture td eoarsi* and tine matt*rial is fed from a 
bin or crusher by a conveyor belt, tia* durahilitv «d the hell may 
he ;(n*ativ im-reased by eatisiiic the line material to reaejj the lielt 
first and so form a <*ushi(*n wldcii j»roti*ets it from the abrasive 
action (d the larj/er pieces. Hiis is etfecicd verv nu»eniou;dv and 
<*heuplv in an arrant/eiuent supplied by tin* Stephens. A<lamsoii 
Manufacturing' (’o.. of Aun»ra. Ilf, T S,A.. which consists (d a i»elt 
conv('\r»r over whi<*h is mounted a lu»pper and a reeiproeatiniz urid 
or ^ri'/.'/ly. 'flu* mixed material fails on to tlie pratf* ami tin* finer 
partii-les pass through it to the belt, whilst tiie laryoT pieees pass 
along to the end <4 the grate ami tall on fi> the emhion ot finer 
material on the Im*]! . 

{h) When it is neee.shury to erusli a matenal eontaining pieces 
of sevirra! different si/,f*s, it is i*eonoiuieal to sr’ret‘n it roughly so 
that till* smaller pieee.s (which do n<d ri'ijuire crushing) do not 
enter the crusher. This arrangement soim times pf’rmits a Htnallf*!* 
<TUslier to he used, ami it alwavs results in a saving in power, ()ne 
td the most, etleetive sereeiiH for thin piirpo.He is a reeiprocating 
grate vvhieh simultaneously art s as a feeder {Idg dt). I he mixed 
material falls from a hopper nu to the reeiproeat ing gnit**, the liner 
material vvhieli doe.s not require crushing falling througli into a 
chute which delivers it below the eruMiing rolls. 'I*he coarse 
material pa.sses along thi* gratf% falls into the eiu her, ami invent 
ualiy joins that which hn.s previously fallen througlt tlie grate. 

Revolving Screens give the largest output id all so far as material 
larger than ‘iO-mesh ami less than *1 im sli is eiuicerm'd loir finer 
rnati'rials, inclined vibrated sMcens, as already deseribed. are 
priderabh*. 

Hi’Volving or rotary screens consist essentially of lylimlerH, 
polygons, or eoncH const meted of longitudinal bars on end frame's, 
p(‘rforated steel plate.s, or metal gau/.e mounted <»ii woodiai or metal 
Hupports. 'fhe sena-iiH are ndateii at a moderate speed. Those 
with longitudinal Imrs are spec-iully suitalde for very roars** scn’cn* 
ing, the bars being plai-cfl J-A in. a|»art, ami an- parti* tdarly used 
for h(»avy work whh'h would eau e exe'essive wear on other r<dary 
• Kcna'iiH. 
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Rotary .scrcoMs with |)(‘rforated platcNS are UHod for H(^parating 
|)i<*(*es from I to 4 in. diajii(‘t(‘r ; they are not wholly natisfactory for 
pieces inor(‘ than 2-2J in. diainetcT. 

Rotary ser(‘(‘ns fitt(‘d with gauz(‘ an* suitable^ for sc^parating the 
tin(‘.st partiel(‘s and all thos(‘ up to .] in. diameter, though for holes 
more than i in. diam(‘t(*r a jx^rforaic^d slKH^t is much stronger than 
win* gauze. 

d'he un.sereen(‘d sand is supj)li(‘d to oru* (‘iid of the* se,reen which 
is given a slight inclination, so tliat, as it rotaR^s, the coarser 
mat(*riai is earri<‘d t hrougli it. whilst the finer particles j)ass through 
th(* [Hudorations or tlu* ni(*sh. 

4'h<‘ simpl(*st form of r<‘volvingor rotating sen‘.cm is a cylinder of 
perforated nu't al (Fig. l‘)S) mount{‘d on an intcamal shaft by nutans of 
ribs whidi form t.wo or mon^ “ s{)id(‘rs.” Nearly as simple, but having 
sev(‘ral im))ortant advantag(^^, is a polygonal sctnaai (Fig. 12b) with 
live*, six, or (*ight sides (usually six) (^instructed in a similar manner 



K(l {far Allen <(: f 'o., IJd., Sliejfficld. 

Kro. KiH. liotary Bcrocn. 

to th(‘ eylindri('al ser(*en. Th(^ lu^xagonal Hv.rvvnn are rath(‘T moni 
(‘xpcuisive in first (-ost, hut tlujy hav(^ a slightly largcu* senxaung 
surface for the* saiiH* “ diamcjic^.r/' ih(* shafx* in(u*(^as(^s the tumbling 
(*fTeet on thet material and so incn‘as(*H outjiut to a small 
extfuit.; n*pairs are; inach^ much mon^ rapidly as wdl as more 
cheaply. If a (‘ylindrieal sc^nxui is brokcui, th(^ n^pair (apart from 
a “ patdi '’) is (‘xtensivt*, hut with a polygonal si(‘.v(^ it is rtuvrely 
rn’cessary to removes om* side and n‘pla(U3 it by a m^w oru^ ; this is 
efTe('t(*(rmueh more* rapidly than tin* repair of a (^ylindrieal siewe*.. 
'Duh is a matter of great importaru'e on a busy day, as the si(W(; 
need only he stoppfxl for a f(‘vv minut(%s in ord(U’ to attach a m^w 
frame, \vii(T(‘as a ('ylindrmal shwa* must somdiimrs h<‘ stofipe^d for 
several hours in order that ora* s(*etion may be. tak(*n off and r(^pla(x*d 
liy a neve one. When a (^ylindrieal senam is uuuh^ iri scxllons whidi 
can (piiddy b(* n*plae(‘d,‘ th(* obj(‘(lion just numtiomxl is iargdy 
obviatcai and the advantage of the eyiindricral form wliidi involv(*H 
less wear and tear on tin* screen is maintaimxl. A cylindrical 
s<T(*en made in om* piee(‘ may lx* di(‘ap(*r in first/ (xist/, but aft.(‘r 
several years of rougli usage, it will lx* found to hav(^ (x>st mon*. in 
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rcpnirs and loss thrnuijh stopiKn.'*'-; limn a M Tv. n nf tin' >.un.- d/.- 

niadc in siiilalilc sri'linns. i t i 

Inst .'lid of inountiiiij; tlm rvlimlrr or poUt-on, as d.-s. nlH-d ..ii a 
shaft ninnina lhrnu-.di tin- ••.-ntn-. it may la- lilt-d sviih a hacd.m.d 
steel rinu; witli a spur wln-i-1 y.-arint: ami r-tati-d mi rMenial roJl. r,. 
'I'liis method is Wetter in several respeets. and enal>hes lln- inleiior 
of the evlinder to We perfectly clear, thus j-iviim' more space a-: vu l 
as avoidiii)' the wear and tear on tin- shaft. Kxtirna drivinj.' of 
this tvi'e is used .-hieliy for the heavie.d .screens, the h-aliler mn- 





Kiii. IIU*. jt n rn. 

WeiiiK mounted on a central shaft, or (us in tin- rotary greens 
mad(! hy Orel & .Mafiilison. Ltd,, Kif!. I Ht) suspended from M-\eraj 
jaillevs which, in revolving?, turn the si-reen at the de«irefl n»le and 
ensure a vi^ry free and easy drive, A similar arranyentenl is 
employed in the sereens supplied hv VV. A. flisiox, Ltd , LerWy, 
Hensuis which are not. tmi larij;e may he fitted witli a di«e or tap ttf 
one eml; this constitutes the only mountinK neeete.iiry. The cap 
is fittrtd to the eml of a horizontal shaft which, in rotating. i auses 
the screen to rotate at the same rate (see Kiju;, 141). 

(kmicxil lioldnj Srrri'Ttf< are similar Iti the ones jnst tleserilM il. 
hut arc of a conical instr-ad <»f a eylindrieid shajs- (Ki«, Ml): the 
shaft heinf? (fuiUt horizontal makes drivitiK easier than is the case 
with inelined cylimlrieal sereens haviiifi; an interinciliale .sliape. 
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The material is delivered through a chute to the small end of the 
screen and the tailings are discharged from the larger end. The 
greater perimeter of the larger end gives a more rapid rate of travel 
to the coarser pieces, thus freeing them more readily from the 
smaller ones and ensuring a somewhat better separation. The 



Ord MaddisuU; Ltd., Darlinqton. 
Fig. 140.—Suspended rotary screen. 


conical shape of the screen and the fact that a horizontal shaft is 
used, also effect a saving in weight, reduce the amount of head- 
room, and greatly simplify the arrangement, especially if an elevator 
is used to feed the screens. In a cylindrical screen the elevator 
head must be mounted separately, but with a conical screen it can 
be mounted on the same shaft, thus simplifying the drive very 
considerably. 

In some cases, in order to reduce the wear and tear caused by 
the fall of the material from the chute, a small screen is placed 
inside the larger one (Fig. 141), the material falling into this small 



Stephens Adamson Co.^ Aurora, U.S.A. 
Fig. 141.—Gilbert conical Hcreen. 


receiver and then, at a much lower velocitj^, into the screen itself. 
In other cases several screens of different mesh can be arranged 
concentrically. In another type a number of conical screens are 
fitted on one shaft, the small end of one screen projecting into the 
large end of the next one. The material is fed in at the upper end 
of the first screen and is discharged progressively through the 
narrow end of one sieve into the large end of the next, and so on 
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ttecgh the series. Ah hriengemeht ot this ti«f U so^time. hsed 
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hexagonal screens are preferable to cylindrical ones (see p. 457). 
Hexagonal screens are mounted in the same manner as conical 
ones, and are used for the same purposes. 

Vibrating Revolving Screens .—^When damp or adhesive sands are 
screened on a rotary screen, the latter may be vibrated by means 
similar to those employed for fixed screens. The most usual 
device is a loosely pivoted hammer-bar, so placed that it rests on a 
steel band surrounding the screen and fitted with four small pro¬ 
jections or anvils.” As the screen revolves, the hammer-bar is 
lifted by the anvils and then falls on to the screen-band, causing 
the screen to vibrate. This arrangement is very noisy in action, but 
is fairly effective. Several similar bars may be used on the same 
screen if desired. The vibration is intensified if the screen is 
suspended from chains (Fig. 140) instead of being mounted on a 
central shaft. 

Multiple Screens are those which can separate a mixed material 
successively into particles of several distinct grades or sizes. The 
simplest form is a long sloping sheet of metal composed of several 
sections each perforated with holes of a different size, but rotating 
screens can be arranged in the same manner and to great advantage. 
The section with the smallest sized holes is nearest the top of the 
screen and that with the largest holes is at the lower end, the 
intermediate sections being arranged progressively according to 
the sizes of the holes. Thus, if there are six sections, the material 
would be separated into seven grades, namely one for each section 
and the tailmgs which are passed over the end of the screen. 

It is more usual to employ rotary screens (Fig. 138) than flat 
ones for multiple work on account of their larger output. It is even 
more important with multiple screens than with single ones that each 
section of the screen should be of sufficient length to effect a com¬ 
plete removal of all the particles it is intended should pass through 
it. A common mistake is to have the sections too short, with the 
result that the materials are imperfectly separated. The most 
generally satisfactory length of each section is 6 ft. 

Various other forms of multiple screens are also in regular use. 
For instance, the screens may be quite separate, but so placed as 
to deliver their products to one another. This is the case when 
several conical screens are mounted on the same shaft (Fig. 103). 
Another and very important form of multiple screen is described in 
the next section. 

Concentric Screens.—Instead of employing separate screens in 
series, it is often better to arrange them concentrically—^inside one 
another (Fig. 143)—and to drive them by means of a common 
shaft. The coarsest screen is placed on the inside and the finest 
on the outside, the material being fed on the coarsest screen first. 
Fig. 144 shows a screen of this type in which the screen plates 
have been partly removed so as to show the facility with which 
they can be replaced when damaged. The advantages of con¬ 
centric screens are : 
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(i.) Much, of the wear and tear of the screens is confined to the 
coarsest . one—which is the strongest—whereas in most other 
arrangements the wear is greatest on the finest screen, which is 
least able to withstand it. 

(ii.) The arrangement is very compact and requires a minimum 
of space. 

(iii.) The arrangement is very economical in power. 



J. S JF. Poole, Ltd., Ilayle. 


Fig. 143.—Concentric screens. 

Another multiple screen which is very commonly used consists 
of an ordinary revolving cylinder with holes of the desired size, 
surrounded by one with smaller holes to act as a separator for 
dust and very small particles. Thus, if it is desired to separate 
J-in. material and dust from coarse sand, the former is removed by 
the main cylinder and the latter is separated by the fine screen. 



J. & F. Poole, Ltd., Hayle. ’ 

Fig. 144.—Concentric screen showing sliding screen plates. 

Ratio of Apertures to Product.—It is not sufficiently realised 
that revolving screens must have larger holes than the particles 
they are intended to pass, because the inclination and the rotation 
of the screen both have the effect of making the effective size of 
the holes much smaller than their apparent size. For stones, the 
necessary ratio is readily found, but for sand it is much more 
difficult and, consequently, trials must usually be made of screens 
of various meshes. It is usually found that all the material passing 
through a 40-mesh rotary screen will also pass through a 50-mesh 
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standard sieve, and that the sand which passes through a 90-mesh 
rotary screen will pass almost completely through a 100-mesh 
standard sieve. 

On account of the great difference between the true and effective 
sizes of the holes, it is important to check the sizes of the screened 
particles by hand screening with standard sieves from time to time. 

Speed of Rotation. —The speed at which cylindrical rotary 
sieves are driven varies from 8-30 revs, per min., a speed of 16-20 revs, 
per min. being most usual. Polygonal screens may be driven at 
rather a lower speed than cylindrical ones, in some cases as low 
as 4 revs, per min. being sufficient for separating sand and gravel. 
This avoids much of the wear and tear which occurs in screens 
which are driven at higher speeds. 

Dimensions of Screens. — The dimensions of rotary screens 
should depend on the extent of separation desired. Usually 
each section of the cylinder is 4-6 ft. long and 2-4 ft. in diamc^tcr. 
Ample length is essential to secure a clean separation, but it is 
by no means unusual—especially in screens containing scvvcu*al 
sections in series—to find each section is much too short to do 
its work properly. This can best he ascertained by cjarcfully 
examining the respective screened products after jiassing thcuu 
through standard hand-sieves. 

Heated Screens. —^When the sand is damp it will not pass 
readily through or along a screen. This difficulty may be largely 
avoided by fitting a number of steam-pipes beneath the scree m 
so as to partially dry the sand and thus facilitate its passage through 
the meshes. Fig. 145 shows an arrangement of this type attac.h(‘d 
to a rotary sieve. If the sand is very damp, however, it will b(^ 
cheaper to use a rotary or other dryer prior to screening. 

Screen-conveyors, —It is often convenient to combine a sc-nu^n 
and conveyor in such a manner that a material is screened during 
transport. Most screens do this to some extent, but the tcu’in 
“ screen-conveyor’’ or ''conveyor-screen ” is usually confined to 
those appliances which are primarily conveyors, but also a(tt as 
screens. Such appliances are of several forms, and considcvral>le 
ingenuity is often exercised in adapting fresh combinatioriH of 
screens and conveyors to a particular purpose. 

One type of rotary screen-conveyor (Fig. 73) consists of a stout 
shaft, on which are mounted a number of circular plates or 
set at a prearranged distance apart. This shaft is fitted in a ])roa(l 
slot, in an ordinary chute, so that when the material falls upon 
the edge of the disc the smaller pieces pass between them and so 
fall out of the chute, whilst the coarser material is carried round 
the circumference of the revolving plates and into the lower portion 
of the chute. This appliance is chiefly of use as a feeder for crushing^ 
plants, as it takes up very little space horizontally. 

Another type of screen-conveyor consists of an endlesH Ixit 
(Fig. 71) composed of links a suitable distance apart and drivcui 
by a pair of sprocket pulleys.' Between the upper and lower 
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through, the perforations, whilst the larger ones are jigged. ” 
along the conveyor by a sharp to-and-fro motion imparted to the 
apphance. Such a jigger sieve has the great advantage of moving 
the material uniformly over the surface, and, being horizontal, 
it removes a large percentage of fine material, thus giving cleaner 
tailings than a sloping screen. At the same time it has the advantage 
over ordinary horizontal sieves of lifting the coarse material from 
the screen at each movement, instead of at longer intervals, as in 
an ordinary to-and-fro sieve, and, as the tailings are automatically 
discharged, there is no stoppage of the sieve to remove “ rappings.” 
The manner in which the sieve is moved ensures a greater life ” 
than in the ordinary to-and-fro sieve, and the screening surface 
is much greater than the latter in proportion to the power required. 
As the top of the trough is open, the material can be inspected 
at any time, and any damaged or defective part of the conveyor 
can easily be seen and repaired. 

Dust-proof Casings.—Where sieves are hkely to produce much 
dust, as in fine screening, it is desirable to enclose them in a dust- 
proof casing, which prevents a serious loss of material and avoids 
injuring the health of the workers. The shape of the casing depends 
on that of the screen ; it may usually be of wood or sheet-iron 
plates, and should be fitted with doors to give ready access to the 
interior. In some cases a fan is used to draw the dust into a dust- 
coUector, from which it may be recovered without loss, whilst the 
air is allowed to escape. These collectors are of two types— 
(a) filters in which the dust-laden air is passed through cloths or 
into bags or “candles” which retain the dust, but not the air; 
and {b) separators in which the speed of the air is reduced to such 
an extent that it cannot carry the dust any further, but is obliged 
to deposit it. Filters are usually the more efficient when in good 
order, but require frequent attention. The best results are obtained 
by passing the air first through a separator or depositing chamber, 
and then through a filter. 


CLASSIFYING 

The term “classification” is particularly applied to the 
separation of a material into groups, the particles in each group 
having the same rate of falling from suspension in water. It may 
serve either of two purposes; (a) separation of particles similar in 
size, but of difiPerent specific gravity, and (b) separation of particles 
of uniform specific gravity, but of different sizes. The first purpose 
has been described in Chapter IX,; the second purpose is that 
known as “ grading,” and is mentioned here because classification 
by means of water or air may often be conveniently employed for 
grading some very fine materials which cannot conveniently be 
separated by sifting. Various methods of classification are largely 
used for separating metalliferous sands into a portion rich in the 
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desired metal and a second portion or gangue free from metal; the 
same methods are also used for grading finely ground or levigated 
silica in order to separate the finer from the coarser particles. 

When a classifying device is used for separating fine particles 
from coarser ones, all the particles must he of approximately the 
same specific gravity, as, otherwise, large particles of low specific 
gravity and small particles of high specific gravity will both he 
collected in the “ coarse ” portion. 

The factors governing the speed of settling are given on p. 250. 

The apparatus used for water-classifying is practically the same 
as for washing (p, 384) or concentrating (p. 413), whichever may 
be more suitable. The chief forms of classifier are : (a) troughs 
such as those used for washing (p. 385) and concentrating (p. 415); 
(6) pyramidal or conical separators such as the spitzkasten (p. 398), 
spitzlutte (p. 398), or separating cones (p. 394); (c) jigs such as 
are used for concentrating (p. 420); and {d) centrifugal machines 
(p. 407). 

Classifying with Aie 

Air separators are very valuable for classifying fine particles 

of dry material which are too fine to be dealt with by screening. 

They are based on the principle that if the 
mixed particles are suspended in a current 
of air of regulated speed, this stream of 
air will carry the finer particles of sand, 
etc., along with it, whilst the heavier ones 
sink, and may be removed through an 
opening in the bottom of the machine. 

The suspension is sometimes effected 
by blowing a current of air into the 

material to be treated, but a far more 

effective suspension is obtained by allow¬ 
ing the particles to fall on to a rapidly 
rotating disc. The centrifugal force im¬ 
parted by the disc to the particles causes 
them to fly off the disc at varying rates 
according to their respective sizes, and so 
effects a prehminary separation, whilst 
the current of air which receives them 
after they leave the disc completes the 
classification. 

The air separators of this type (Fig. 
146) now generally used were invented 
by Mumford and Moodie, but they are 
manufactured by several firms, as the 
chief patents have long since expired. 

The material to be sifted is introduced into the separator 
through a hopper G in the centre of the top-plate F, and falls on to a 
rotary spreader which throws it outwards by centrifugal force 



146.—Section of air 
separator. 
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in a fhin .strcain into th(i (airnait of air drawn u])ward through 
t }h‘ apj)aratus by means of a fa-n /t/, hJ. Tlu*- lino partieh^s an^ carried 
upwards and pass into t lu*. out(‘r casing y|, which Ica-ds to a. chutes, 
whilst th(^ coars(‘r pai’ticl<*s, whicii an^ not lifhal by th(‘ curnmt 
<»f air, fall into th(‘ iniaa* easing ./^ and ar(‘ (a)ll(a‘.tc^d l)y nuains of a. 
s<‘con(l <'[uit(‘ having two outi(‘t:S a, (i. 

In an iinprov<‘d foian of s(‘j)ai‘at.oi‘ known a.s tlu^ S(‘I(‘ktor, a 
nunib(‘r of m(‘tal rings ar(N)rra.ng(‘d Ixauaitli th(‘sj)r(‘a(ling pla,t(^, a.nd 
th(*air is rnad(* to travel up th<^ <‘asing until it m(‘(‘ts th(^ dciscamding 
stream (>f niat(*rial an<l tlien iH^t.wefm th(^ nudal rings, so that th(^ 
fine mat (‘rial is drawn througli th(‘S(‘ int,o th(^ iniKjr casing, whilst 
the coarser particles fall straight down into th(‘. oiit-cr oru^ This 
appar’atus giv(‘S a somewhai sha,rp(‘r s(‘pa.ration than th(‘ simj)l(T 
type lirst mentiornal. 

Tlie sp<‘e(i of tin* air passing through t.h(^ appa.rat,us ean be; 
varied vvitliin wi<l(‘ limits in order that> pa-rlie.l(‘.s of a.ny (k^-sircxl 
size may be s(‘parat(‘d, and, if mxuNssary, s(‘V(‘raI H(‘j)arators can b(‘. 
used in s(*ries so as to obtain produc.ts of va,rious distinct grades. 

Th(* air dis<harg<*d from tin* separator may contain a (a)nsid(U’- 
ai)l<‘ propoi’tion of v(‘ry line dust., vvlu’eh should not b(^ pass(‘d into 
th(‘atmosphen*, hut should f)e <*olk‘ct,ed by m(‘ans of on<‘ or more 
large eoni<*al settling tanks, or “ eyelone. s(‘pa.rat.ors,” arrang(^d, in 
series, the last tra.c(‘sof dust being held hack by nuains of a. suita})le 
tiller. !f tin* tiiie dust is (piite us<‘l<*ss a s(a’ubbing tow(U’ with 
s})rays of water may Is* nna'i* eonv(‘ni<‘nt thai\ a lilt.(‘r. 

P>y using cyel(»ne separators of ditTerent (lianndxu’s, th(‘ powder 
may be separated into aii <*(jual mimb(‘r of gni(l(‘s of (li(T(U’(mt 
lincuc.'ts. 

'I'o obtain tiie best results, th(^ mat(‘.nal HU[)[)Ii(id to an air 
separator should not <’ontain any notahh'. propr)rtion of parti(‘h^H 
larger Ilian I in. diameter; and the nean*r tin* mat(Tial approa.eh(‘s 
fli(‘ milure of a powder, th(‘ better will be the separation. 

Air separators are only satisfacdory wlnui properly supplicxi 
with suitabk* material, but. are tln-n rapid in action and havc^ a 
huge output. It is most important, howeveu’, that th(‘ mai(u*ial 
should be sufheiently dry, or the [lartieh^s will adh(‘r(* tog(dh(‘r 
and will not be pr(»perly sc*para.t(^d by th<‘ (UHTcad. of air. dk) 
in the H(*paration of dainj) materials th(^ uh(^ of hot air is 
sometimes re(*ommended, l)Ut it invoiv(‘S diflieult.ic^H dia^ to its 
h’chlc carr\'ing power. I'he machim* must- f(‘(I at a constant 
rate, and sp(*cial <*ar(* is needed not. tooviu’load it,.so that a nux'.hanieal 
feeding <ieviee is desirahle. 

It is (jften e(mvenicnt. and (juitc saiisfae-tory, to (x)nrHH-.t an 
air separator to a ball mill, the finxiiud. from thc^ mill f)a.HHing 
into the separator, and tht* ‘Mailings’’ Ixang returned to thc> mill 
for further grinding. Tlx* simph‘st means of d<‘liv<‘ry from tlu*. 
mill to the separator is a Imeket (devator, Imt. if tJi(‘ whoh^ of tlu^ 
prodiC't is suiii(*jently lim* it may lx* drawn from t.lu^ mill [)y a 
current of air movt*d hy the fan in th<» separator. 
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Air separators have the advantage over sieves of being very rapid 
in operation, having a large output, and being capable of grading 
particles which are too small to be separated by sieves. They 
require little power, and only occupy a. small floor space. 

The fact must not be overlooked that an air separator tends 
to separate the particles in accordance with both their specific 
gravity and size, as a minute ]Darticle of high specific gravity would 
be carried away by a stream of air of the same speed as would 
carry a large particle of smaller specific gravity. In the case of 
comparatively pure sands, where all the particles are of the same 
specific gravity, the separation is strictly according to size, but 
this would not be the case with a powder composed of substances 
of widely different specific gravities. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT 

The various parts of the plant used in crushing and purif 5 dng 
sand should be so placed that the sand or rock travels by gravity 
through the crushers and screens, washers, etc., to the trucks 
or to the storage bins, even if this necessitates raising the raw 
material in lifts or elevators to the crushers, etc. 

The discharge outlets of the bins should be, as far as possible, 
at a convenient height above the railway, though each works 
must be considered separately and local conditions taken fully 
into consideration. It is not unusual to have the final products 
much below the railway, so that they have to be raised to the 
latter ; when this is the case it will usually be found, on investigation, 
that a cheaper arrangement would have been to have used smaller 
wagons or a conveyor to raise the sand or rock to a height sufficient 
to deliver the finished product above the top of the railway trucks. 
A typical arrangement of a plant is shown in Fig. 121 (p. 424), but 
conditions differ so greatly in different works that ‘"standard 
designs ” are of little value. The skill of the expert is largely 
shown by an efficient and economical arrangement of the plant to 
suit local conditions. 
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CHAPTER XI 

STORAGE, PACKING, AND DESPATCHING SANDS 


'I’hk j)r(>l)l<‘ni of storing, packing, and (l(*liv(*ring KandH or c.niHhcul 
nH'ks is on(‘ which needs eand'ul eonshhu-ation in a.rra.n^itig t-fn* 
plant, as its output is Iar^(*ly eontroll(^<l by tlu^ st-oni^c* eai)a(a*ty, 
and a “ bottle. n<‘ek may nuatii a H(u*ions loss in working. During 
th(* winter months tlu* })r<‘parat ion of sands isgtuuTally (lis(a)niinu(‘d, 
but as there is usuaJly a limited d(*inand for mai(‘rial diiriti/^ t;lH\s(‘ 
months, snilabh* arranccmcuits should lx* rmuh^ to provide^ sudi(a(‘nt< 
stfU’ai^e capacity to meet. th(* dcniatul. It. is most, important t.ha.t 
this market sliould not l>e m‘gh‘eted, as Ingh j)ri(U‘s can often b(‘ 
obtaimsi during tlu* wint(‘r months on aeanunt of t.lie <4r(^at(‘r 
scarcity of a\’aila.hl(* sand. 

Manufat'turers of erush(‘d stone* e*an usually work all t-he* ye‘a.r 
rounei, but as the de*manel is ne>t. ne*arly se) gre‘at (hiring t.he* wint.e‘r 
as in the* .surnnuT, the‘y must edt-her work the^ plant at. le*SH t.han 
its fidl capacity, or [u'ovieie* steerage spaea*. for all the* niate‘ria.l iti 
e*xc<‘ss of ele*mands. 

Twe) metlioels are available^ for storing sands, ed.e..: (i.) storage*, 
in bins, itnel (ii.) steerage* in eepen pih*H. 

It will he obvious that tlu* e-eest e>f bins feer steering mate*rial 
feer fenir months or ineerc weeuld be* enxorbitnnt, see that largei e|uant.it.icH 
an* usually store*d eai the* groemd in feile^s or “eiunifes." ''Phe? 
situation of liu*se* elumps shoulel b<^ eairedidly eoriiHiele‘re‘el, a,H it 
.Hluadel fulfil the? following exenelitieeiis : (a) It must be? sutli<?i(?nt.ly 
iu*ar to the* plant see that dumping tain bo e*,arri(;d out e*,(?one)mi(?alIy. 
(//) It must not inte‘rfen*. with any other parted the? works, anel must 
lud r»*nd<*r any u.He*ful material iruu?ce*Hsible?. (c) It- must be? e?e>n- 
ve*ni<‘ntly phM'e‘el He» that the sanel e*an be? r(*adily loaeleel int.e> tnie-ks 
fur trun.Hport by rail, reaid, vvate*!*, or what(?v(?r means are? e?in[)le)y<?d, 
(d) The-re must be* no dange*r of damage? if any slipf)ing of the? 
mate‘na! in the pi!<*H es'cnrs. (r) If the? sand is lik(*ly te> r(?main in 
tlu* pile* for semu* time* it may re*e|uire* furthe?r tre?atme?nt, such as 
se're*<*iung he*fe>re it is loade*el fe)r transprjrt., in W'hi(?h (?ase? it must 
Im* easily transporte*d to the* mae?hiiu? UHe*d for such tre‘atrru?nt. 

(Irouiul steerage*, whe*n arrange*d in u<?eiordan(?e? with the? above*- 
menlioiujd rule*s and any otlujr local conditioiiB which may arise?, 
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is very cheap, and amply repays the cost of storage. On the other 
hand, piles which are badly placed may prove to be important 
sonrces of loss. The delivering of the material to the piles is 
preferably made by means of a b^elt conveyor or ropeway (Figs. 147 
and 148), arranged so as to pass over the pile and discharge on to 



Fig. 147.—Open pile storage. 


it. ^ This is by far the cheapest method, provided care is taken 
in its installation. A canvas belt is quite satisfactory for sand, 
but rubber is better for crushed stone. The details of construction 
to be noticed in connection with belt conveyors are described on 
pp. 328-335. The conveyor receives the material direct from the 
screens or other parts of the plant, and should be arranged so as 
to give ample tipping space. The conveyor may be discharged 
by any suitable automatic arrangement, such as by scraping or 


TRIPPER 



tilting the belt (Fig. 55). The latter is better, as it does not abrade 
the surface of the belt so seriously as a scraper. The serious effect 
of a scraper is due to its being stationary whilst in use ; the damage 
is greatly lessened if the lower part of the scraper consists of a 
brass roller, mounted on ball-bearings and rurming the length 
of the scraper. The friction between the belt and roller causes 
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the latter to revolve and so reduces the scraping effect to a 
minimum. 

The chief difficulty experienced in constructing temporary 
piles of sand or similar materials is due to the fact that an over- 



* head conveyor or ropeway forms a long narrow pile instead of 

a short broad one. This is an almost inevitable result of the 
^ use of such appliances. It may be obviated to some extent 

by having the belt or rope supported on uprights which are pivoted 
near their base, so that their tops may be moved through a con- 
siderable angle to either side of the vertical position (Fig. 149). 
fj By this means the centre of the pile may be extended horizontally 

on either side of the vertical supports to a distance eq_ual to the 
maximum height of the pile. Thus, if the pile is 30 ft. high, it 
can by this means be extended so as to consist of three separate 
long piles parallel to each other 
and having their centres 30 ft. 

; apart. If the angle of repose is 

taken as 40°, the total width of 
the three piles will be 131 ft., and 
as the space between them can 
be filled up level with the top 
j of each pile the total amount of 

material present wiU be about 
times as much as if a single pile 
had been formed by the same con¬ 
veyor with fixed vertical uprights. 

The only difficulty with this ar¬ 
rangement is the provision of a 
structure to which to attach the 
' horizontal guy-ropes which are 

needed when the supports are in 
a steeply inclined position. 

An alternative method is to provide a movable transverse 
belt below the main conveyor (Fig. 150), and to use this to extend 

I the width of the pile. 

It is sometimes desirable to have retaining walls on either 
side of the tip so as to prevent the material spreading too far. 
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Storage in open piles is more common in this country than any 
other method, but it is not really economical if the piled material 
has later to be loaded by hand into wagons. It is far better to 
store as much as possible of the material in bins, so as to avoid 
the cost of rehandling. In addition, the bins keep it clean ; this 
is especially important in the case of purer sands such as those 
used for glass-making. In America, bins are used far more than 
in this country. 

Reloading.—Various methods are used for reloading the sand 
or crushed stone. The use of labourers with shovels is the most 
common, but if there is a large amount of material in the pile 
it wiU usually be cheaper to employ a mechanical loading device. 
One of the simplest of these consists in running a bucket loader, 
such as is described on p. 308, up to the pile and loading direct 
into trucks; or if the rail does not run sufficiently near to the tip, 
the bucket loader may discharge on to a belt conveyor which 
conveys the material to the trucks, or to the plant for recrushing 
or screening. 

Grabs, or any other suitable methods of loading (see Chapter VII.), 
may also be used, different conditions necessitating different 
methods of working. 

Another useful method of reloading consists in having a trench 
covered with stout planks beneath the tip. Wagons may be run 
along the trench and filled from the pile above as in the case of 
a simple hopper. The disadvantage of such an arrangement is 
that the cost of trenching is often as great as the construction 
of a bin of sufficient size. The top of the trench should be sufficiently 
strong to support the great weight of material piled above it. 
Such a trench may be built of any convenient size, though if 
railway trucks are to be used it should be at least 15 ft. wide 
and about 15 ft. high. It is often convenient to arrange the rails 
so as to have a slight slope, which aids in passing the trucks through 
the tunnel, or some mechanical haulage device may be provided. 
If desired, a belt conveyor may be run through the tunnel instead 
of cars. In such cases, the trench need only be about 7 ft. square. 
A further disadvantage of such a trench or tunnel is that the whole 
of the material cannot be loaded through it, as the lower portion 
of the pile will not slide into the trench. Other means must, 
therefore, be employed for recovering that portion of the pile, 
or it may be left so as to provide permanent slopes down which 
the upper part of the freshly tipped sand may shde into the tunnel. 

Storage bins of wood, brickwork, or concrete are used for holding 
a comparatively small amount of material. In most cases, the 
capacity of the bins is only about two or three days’ supply on 
account of the great expense involved in their construction ; the 
remainder of the stock on hand is usually stored in open piles 
as described previously. 

Storage bins usually consist of square, rectangular, or round 
bins, supported on columns, or by other suitable means, and having 
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a conical or inverted pyramidal hopper at the bottom down which 
the material passes to an outlet in the base. Other outlets in 
the sides of the bins are convenient for loading carts. The outlets 
should be closed by suitable “ gates ” or slides, which should 
be easily operated and yet should be quite tight when closed. 
Some gates ’’ are difficult to use satisfactorily because they 
have been designed for gravel, or other coarse material, and not 
for sand. A slide with rackwork and pinion, if kept properly 
lubricated, is usually the most satisfactory ‘‘ gate ” for sand bins. 
The bins may be of any convenient height, though an excessive 
height will unduly increase the cost of construction, as the bins 
must be designed to withstand the pressure of the sand in them. 
A bin 16 ft. square and 48 ft. high from the bottom of the hopper 
to the top of the bin will hold nearly 400 tons of sand, assuming 
that the sand weighs approximately 90 lb. per cu. ft. This is 
about the maximum convenient size of bins, especially when the 
cost of construction is taken into consideration. Much shallower 
bins are often used, another very convenient size being about 
18 ft. square and 30 ft. high ; such bins have a capacity of nearly 
270 tons. 

The sides of the hopper should slope at an angle of about 
60 degrees with the horizontal so that the sand will readily slide 
down the sides. Too small a slope will cause clogging of the sand 
in the hopper, and trouble is then certain to result. 

Ample space should be left beneath the hopper so that full- 
sized railway trucks may be run underneath, the rails beneath 
the bins forming a siding from which the truclcs can be run on to 
the main line. 

The bins should preferably be covered over with a permanent 
roof so as to protect the material from the weather. In some 
cases, the whole of the plant is erected over the bins, and so serves 
as a roof. 

The details of design and construction of the bins are preferably 
left to a firm skilled in such work, as an accident resulting from 
defects due to amateur work might be disastrous. 

The material is conveyed to the bins by different means accord¬ 
ing to the respective locations of the bins and machinery. When 
the bins are below the machinery, the material may bo carried 
from the latter by means of chutes ; whilst if the machinery is below 
the level of the top of the bins, the sand must be raised by means 
of elevators and afterwards discharged into the bins. Where 
several bins are to be filled with the same material it may be dis¬ 
tributed by means of screw or belt conveyors. Grabs (p. 287) 
are also used for filling the bins and, if necessary, for lifting material 
from the bins and loading into wagons. In this way a bin can 
be emptied from the bottom and top at the same time. 

Bagging or Sacking.—The purest sands, such as those used 
for glass manufacture, are sometimes packed in sacks for transport. 
The sacks may be filled either by hand or by an automatic machine. 
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The former is p^ferable for small quantities, but where much 
material is put into sacks or bags a machine is best. 

Automatic sack-fillers (Fig. 151) usually consist of a balance 
to one arm of which is attached the end of a tube through which 
the sand passes from the bin or hopper, weights being attached 
to the other arm. The sack is fastened to the end of the discharge 



TF. T. Averif, Ltd., Birmingham. 

Fig. 151.—Sack-filler. 

tube and is filled by opening a valve in the tube from the bin. 
When the weights and the sack balance each other, the valve is 
automatically closed and the sack removed and tied. In some 
forms of bagging machine, the discharge tube is in the form of 
an inverted Y and with balances ; one sack is filled by the sand 
passing down one branch of the Y, and the other is filled by reversing 
the feed valve. In this way, the sacks can be filled more quickly 
than with a plain feeding tube. 
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DespatcMng.—Sand may be delivered to the customer by 
various means : for short distances motor lorries (p. 340) are 
probably the best; for longer distances railways (p. 342) or water 
carriage (p. 342) is necessary. 

The lorries, trucks, barges, etc., which may be used for convey¬ 
ing loose sand should be cleaned carefully before being filled with 
the material, and should preferably be kept for conveying sand 
and nothing else ; otherwise the sand is hable to be contaminated 
by foreign matter, with results which may, in some cases, be serious. 
Where the sand is carried in bags, this precaution is not so important, 
though even then clean trucks, etc., are preferable to dirty ones. 

For most purposes, the sand may be despatched in ordinary 
open trucks, wagons, or barges, as it is not affected by weather, but 
covered conveyances should be used for specially pure sands, such 
as those used for glass manufacture, etc. 
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